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Outlook for Ocean 
Marine Definitely 
Brighter for 1944 


Drop in Submarine Sinkings Brings 
Losses Down Sharply; Market 
Expansion Foreseen 


PRIVATE TRADE BUSINESS 


Indications Government May Re- 
turn to Private Interests Several 
Important Trade Routes 


By Henry W. Farnum 


Marine Secretary, Insurance Co. 
of North America 


The marine picture is definitely bright- 
er. There are signs visible to the naked 
eye and beyond the horizon that many 
important developments are impending. 
Our success against the submarine men- 
ace, so startlingly dramatized by the 
turning on of the lights in New York, 
is but one part of the steadily improv- 
ing situation. The lights are going on 
again, gradually, all over the world, as 
victories are won. 

Ocean marine insurance, even in peace- 
time, is closely dependent on what is 
happening beyond our own_ frontiers; 
consequently, in wartime it is the one 
branch of insurance most likely to be 
affected by war developments. At the 
time this is written it seems most un- 
likely that the war will be over in 1944. 
This is not the time to consider the 
broad post-war problems that will face 
the industry. 

Big Decline in Volume of Private 

nsurance 


While no official figures are published, 
there is every reason to believe that the 


amount of goods moving in our foreign 
commerce is the largest in history. Un- 
fortunately, only a small percentage of 
this is available for private insurance. 
There are three reasons why there has 
been a decline in the amount of insur- 
ance written since the beginning of the 
war. ; 
First, there has been a loss of some 
of our most important markets. For 
example, most of the Continent of Eu- 
rope and many of the great Far Eastern 
ports are now in the hands of the enemy. 

Second, Government controls over for- 
eign trade have been established, making 
it almost impossible for merchants to 
carry out their normal activities. In 
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Christmas, 1943 


In my office on Independence Square across from historic 
Independence Hall, I can hear the bell in the tower of the Hall 
ringing the hours. Perhaps you knew that this bell, the successor 
of the now silent Liberty Bell,.carries the same inscription as the 


original,— 


“PROCLAIM LIBERTY THROUGHOUT ALL THE 
LAND UNTO ALL THE INHABITANTS THEREOF.” 


And on the present-day bell appears another Scriptural 
verse,;— 


“GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST, AND ON 
EARTH PEACE, GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN.” 


Today in the Christmas season I could think of no more ap- 
propriate greeting to send to our policyholders who are in the 
armed forces than to remind them that every time we hear that 
bell ring the advancing hours the inscriptions ring in our hearts. 

—John A. Stevenson. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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War Clause Problems 
Of Life Companies 
Being Well Handled 


Selection Relative to Individual 
Risks in War Plants Still 
Present Questions 


1943 UNDERWRITING REVIEW 


Pension Trust Cases Furnished Out- 
standing Development of Year; 
Medical Examination Problems 


By William H. Dallas 
Vice President, Aetna Life 


The year 1942 saw most of the war 
clause problems settled. That year also 
brought out many of the troubles, and 
developed many of the solutions, for 
underwriting individual risks engaged in 
plants devoted to war production. 

During the year just closing the amount 
of foreign travel by civilians, mostiy en- 
gaged in Government and war work, in- 
creased very greatly. Under the war 
clauses approved by most of the states 
it was difficult for the companies to in- 
corporate necessary restrictions for more 
than a two-year period. Then, too, many 
of these individuals wanted full protec- 
tion, which would cover war and travel 
hazards. 

Under many of the Canadian war 
clauses it was necessary to compute and 
quote rates, and gradually a few Ameri- 
can companies offered limited amounts 
of coverage at extra premiums. The 
premiums were designed to cover the 
hazards of air and sea travel, war risks 
and residence in tropical and semi-trop- 
ical countries, many under military con- 
trol. 

Not. Much Demand by U. S. Policyhold- 
ers for Complete Military Coverage 


Probably due to the National Service 
Life Insurance there has been very lit- 
tle call for complete military coverage 
on the part of United States policy- 
holders. Some companies are willing to 
offer or quote extra rates for certain 
types of foreign war service. 

Two classes of applicants began ap- 
pearing in substantial numbers during 
the year. Quite a large proportion of 
men in the draft ages, and a certain 
proportion of women within the ages 
subject to enlistment in the WACS 
WAVES, etc. have been declined by 
the armed forces. Where this informa- 
tion is developed in the underwriting 
file, the medical and lay underwriters 
must determine the reason for the de- 
ferment and whether it will affect the 
longevity. 

Of course, many men and some women 
would not be able to stand up under the 
rigors of military life, but may be nor- 
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The Story of the “Flyng” Son 


The boy is “the apple of his father’s eye.” He is 
turning fifteen. At first, his father thought, “This 
birthday, I will give him an insurance policy on 
his own life. This will begin an estate for him. Since 
he is young, the premium is small. It will always 
stay small. But the cash value will grow steadily.” 
But then he thought, “Perhaps I should wait. After 
all, the country is at war. Will the policy protect 
him if later he goes to war and flies?” 


“Tt will,” his life insurance agent told him. 


“My company insures your son’s life as liberally 
now as before the war. His policy will be good 
if he fights or if he flies. But later he may not be 
able to get such liberal insurance.” That is why 
this father gave his son a life insurance policy as 
his birthday present. 

QUESTION: Now which life insurance company 
will insure boys up to 15 years of age without in 
any way limiting their protection if they fight or 


fly in the future? 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE E> NEWARK, N. J. 


© From our advertisement in the Saturday Evening Post , @ 
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Pennsylvania Insurance Department 


Companies Authorized to Do Business in Keystone State Have Annual 
Pennsylvania Premium Income of More Than $539,000,000 Excluding 
Pension Funds and Retirement Systems’ Payments; Careers of 
Department's Executive Personnel 


Although Pennsylvania is one of the 
greatest states in the Union, has a total 
of 1,025 insurance companies of all kinds 
authorized to do business within its bor- 
ders, including among its domestic com- 
panies some of principal organizations 
in the insurance business, and (exclud- 
ing pension funds and retirement sys- 
tems) those companies of all kinds and 
from all states have an income from 
Pennsylvania premiums of close to $600,- 
(00,000 a year, its Insurance Department 
receives little publicity. 

In some years the Department has not 
been, (by its own volition), an active 
factor in the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners although that 
situation is to be changed under the 
present Commissioner, Gregg L. Neel; 
it has rarely since 1921 (when it enacted 
a strong set of insurance laws) done 
anything of a startling enough nature 
to attract national attention; and it has 
been as quietly conducted on all fronts 
as a state supervisory department can 
well be. Despite all this, the Depart- 
ment is being satisfactorily conducted 
from standpoint of the public and of 
the companies and of the 65,000 or 70,000 
licensed producers of insurance in the 
State. Its executives are able and ex- 
perienced and it manages to perform its 
duties efficiently, economically and 
promptly although considerably under- 
manned in personnel. To illustrate the 
personnel problem, the Department has 
only thirty examiners at the present 
time. 


Want to Operate in Pennsylvania 


There is no state in the Union which 
supervises more companies than does the 
Pennsylvania Department. Large or 
small, the companies all seem to want to 
do business in the Keystone State. They 
regard it as prestige building to be in 
that Commonwealth. How they all man- 
age to find representatives there has al- 
ways been a mystery, but they do. 

The importance of the companies 
which have home offices in Pennsylvania 
is shown by the fact that 5% of the 
vast pool of 38 billions of dollars owned 
by companies doing business in the state 
is owned by Pennsylvania domestic com- 
panies. Of all the insurance assets of 
the nation 85% of them is owned by 
companies operating in Pennsylvania. 


Insurance Is Keystone Industry of 
Private Enterprise, Says Neel 


“That so great a share of the assets 
of insurance companies is represented by 
companies doing business in this State 
1S not only indicative of the importance 
of this Commonwealth as a source of 
insurance premiums,” said Commissioner 
Gregg L. Neel to the writer, “but is just 
one proof of the fact that insurance is 
the keystone industry of all private en- 


By Clarence Axman 


The Commissioner 


GREGG L. NEEL 


terprise. The institution of insurance is 
recognized as the cornerstone of all in- 
dustry because it is granted that there 
could have been no such accumulation 
of investment in other industries if the 
investors therein had not had the pro- 
tection against the many hazards and 
catastrophes of modern industry which 
was obtainable from the fire, marine, 
casualty and surety insurance companies, 
and if men and women who risked life 
and limb in these other industries had 
not been able to obtain life, compensa- 
tion, health and accident insurance. 


“The importance of the institution of 
life insurance can be recognized also in 
the fact that it epitomizes the American 
Way of Life—it proves the existence of 
a will upon the part of the citizens of 
this country to provide for themselves 
and their families rather than to look 
to a paternalistic government; of a de- 
sire and intention to preserve the joys 
of individual initiative and the rights of 
private ownership of all business and a 
corresponding abhorrence of federal 
ownership and control of industry. 

“The American Way of Life is exem- 
plified in the Institution of Insurance. 
Let us go forward under our constitu- 
tion—that great document—embodying 
the wisdom of the centuries that went 
before us—which, while protecting the 
individual, has not impeded his social 
progress. Our economic philosophy and 
work of today will be the directing in- 
fluence of someone’s tomorrow. Let us 
live manfully and with courage and as- 
sume our responsibility.” 


Data About Department and the 
Companies 


The following is some interesting data 
about the Pennsylvania Insurance De- 
partment relative to the income re- 
ceived in connection with 


insurance 


writings, number of companies and of 

producers, taxation statistics and so on: 
The total income in all territories 

where the companies licensed in Penn- 
sylvania operate—all types of insurers, 
excluding pension funds and retirement 
systems, for the year 1940 was $5,854,- 

821,878. The income from premiums or 

like payments of all types of insurers, 

excluding pension funds and retirement 
systems, for year 1940 on business trans- 
acted in Pennsylvania was $539,136,638. 

Some data about Pennsylvania De- 
partment follows: 

Number of authorized insurers, Dec. 
31, 1942 . 

Approximate number of licenses issued 
to agents, brokers, public adjusters, 
PACT SS 02? a 

Approximate number of agents, brokers, 
public adjusters, licensed Dec. 31, 
1942 


150,000 


64,000 
Appropriation for salaries and expenses, 

fiscal year beginning June 1, 1943... $295,000 
Total Departmental personnel 89 
Number of examiners included in per- 

sonnel 30 
Actual cost of operations fiscal year 

ended May 31, 1941 
Less refund from companies for ex- 

penses of examination 


Net Actual Annual Cost.......... 
Total collections, except premium taxes 
and refunds from examinations, fis- 
cal year ended May 31, 1941 $391,860 
Total income from premium taxes fis- 
cal year ended May 31, 1941 $6,150,510 
Companies Authorized to do Business in 


Pennsylvania as of July 9, 1943 
Domes- For- 
tic eign Alien Total 
Stock Fire 175 42 
Mutual Fire 64 
Mis. & Wind & Storm.. ies 
Stock Casualty 15 85 
Mutual Casualty 5 26 
Life 1 87 
Limited Life 
Fraternals 
Beneficials 
Reciprocals 
Assessments 
Titles 
Hospitalization 
Medical Service 
Totals ‘ : 55 
Compilation of Assets 
As of 12/31/41 
Total Assets 
$ 2,808,000,000 
1,857,000,000 
31,555,000,000 
Reciprocals 35,000,000 
Fraternals 1,053,000,000 
Tit 18,000,000 
Ho 3,000,000 


Fire & Marine Cos 
Casualty Cos, 
Life Cos. 


$37,329,000,000 
Department Established in 1921 
The Insurance Department of Penn- 
sylvania was originally established under 
an act approved in 1873 and was reor- 
ganized in 1921. It has had fifteen In- 
surance Commissioners. Of these Sam- 
uel W. McCulloch, Thomas B. Donald- 
son, Col. Matthew H. Taggart and Owen 
B. Hunt attracted the most attention. 
Sam McCulloch, who died in 1940, was 
Chief Deputy for years and ranked in 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners as one of the most popular 
members that organization has ever had. 
He was twice head of the Pennsylvania 
Department. He and the late Deputy 
Superintendent of New York, Harry Ap- 
pleton, had tremendous influence -with 
the other Departments because of their 
great knowledge, both of the insurance 
business and of supervisory affairs. 
Colonel Taggart was twice Commis- 


sioner of Insurance, a period of years 
intervening between the two appoint- 
ments to that post by Governors. An 
able Departmental executive, Col. Tag- 
gart was an unique personality. He 
rarely attended conventions of Insurance 
Commissioners, many of whom never 
had the opportunity to meet him. 

Thomas B. Donaldson’s attitude was 
an entirely different one. He became 
active in the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners soon after his 
appointment as Commissioner in 1919. 
Possessing a chain-lightning mind, con- 
siderable wit, he believed in being in 
the midst of things. He was Commis- 
sioner at the time of the reorganiza- 
tion of the Department with a complete- 
ly revised insurance code which became 
effective in 1921. 

The first Commissioner of Insurance 
in Pennsylvania was J. Montgomery 
Forster. In rotation the others follow: 
George B. Luper, James H. Lambert, 
Israel W. Durham, David Martin, Sam- 
uel McCulloch, Charles A. Ambler, 
Thomas B. Donaldson, Einar Barford, 
Col. Matthew H. Taggart, Charles F. 
Armstrong, Owen B. Hunt, Col. Tag- 
gart, Ralph H. Alexander, Gregg L. Neel. 

Present Executive Set-up 

The present executive set-up of the 
Department follows: 

Insurance Commissioner: 
Neel. 

Deputy Superintendents: 
Alexander, Alfred C. Boysen, 
Costello. 

Harrisburg: Deputy Alexander; C. 
Stokes Lazarus, chief, division of com- 
panies; H. R. Teitrick, chief, division of 
agents and brokers; David W. Spry, 
chief, division of complaints; Paul S. 
Rudolph, comptroller. Earl L. Berger, 
chief auditor, whose duties are auditing 
annual statements of companies. 

Philadelphia: Deputies Boysen and 
Costello, the latter being in charge of 
liquidations; Lindsay M. Webster, life 
actuary; George B. Elliott, compensation 
actuary; J. F. Follmann, Jr., supervising 
policy analyzer. 

The Philadelphia Office 

The Philadelphia office of the Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Department is located 
in the City Center Building, 121 North 
Broad Street, and is comprised of the 
3ureau of Examinations and Actuarial 
Services. A branch of the Complaint 
Division, and the Policy Analyzation 
Section of the Division of Statements 
and Audits, are also located in this office. 

Deputy Commissioner A. C. Boysen 
is the directing head of the Philadel- 
phia office. 

The Division of Examinations is 
charged with the examination of all do- 
mestic insurance companies, associations, 
societies, and exchanges, which is man- 
datory in Pennsylvania at least once 
every three years, in addition to the 
participation in convention examinations 
of companies authorized to do business 
in Pennsylvania. 

The Division of Actuarial Services is 
divided into two sections, the Life Sec- 
tion, and the Compensation Section. 

The Life Section calculates the reserve 


Gregg L. 


Ralph H. 
A. G. 
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GREGG ‘L. NEGL— 


Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania 


On January 19, 1943, Governor Martin 
of Pennsylvania appointed as Insurance 
Commissioner of that state Gregg L. 
Neel of Pittsburgh. While his name 
had been mentioned among the possible 
appointees Mr. ‘Neel had told friends 
that he wanted to give the matter a 
great deal of consideration before ac- 
cepting this honor. He had not held any 
salaried political position when the Com- 
missionership had been offered to him. 

The post of Insurance Commissioner 
of the Keystone State is one of the most 
important gubernatorial cabinet offices 
of the nation because of the extraordi- 
nary prominence of Pennsylvania as an 
insurance center. It is generally believed 
that there are more insurance com- 
panies doing business in the Keystone 
State than in any other commonwealth; 
companies authorized and licensed in the 
state have total assets of more than 37 
billions of dollars. The income of these 
companies from premiums and other 
payments to them is close to 6 billions 
of dollars. Moreover, some of the prin- 
cipal companies of the United States are 
domiciled in Pennsylvania. 

When Governor Martin appointed Mr. 
Neel he was naming a man who was 
familiar with every facet of his career. 
They had attended the same college and 
have had contacts for more than thirty- 
five years. 

Career Covers a Wide Range 


The new Commissioner has had an 
unusually well-rounded cateer which has 
kept him one of the busiest men in the 
state. While his activities in the social, 
civic and philanthropic side of Pittsburgh 
have been large, his occupation was that 
of a real estate and insurance man in 
Pittsburgh. At the time of his appoint- 
ment he was president of the Pittsburgh 
Free Dispensary, a director of the Alle- 
gheny Hospital, past president of the 
Pennsylvania Real Estate Association, 
was prominent in Pennsylvania _histor- 
ical societies, was active in the Chamber 
of Commerce of Pittsburgh, and had 
many other activities. 

Commissioner Neel went to Harris- 
burg determined to make his adminis- 
tration of the Insurance Department 
an outstanding one in efficiency. He also 
decided to know as many people in the 
insurance business as he could possibly 
meet, and since taking office has deliv- 
ered more than a hundred addresses be- 
fore insurance and affiliated organiza- 
tions. It is his intention to address 
every one of the Pennsylvania associa- 
tions—life, fire, casualty. These in- 
clude agents and brokers’ associations, 
and stock and mutual groups. He wel- 
comes all visitors at the Department 
who have a legitimate errand whether 
they be company men, producers or pol- 
icvholders; is indifferent to office hours; 
takes to work like a duck does to water ; 
says he is going to give the job “every- 
thing I have got. And when I retire 
at the end of my term if I have not 
made good with the public and the in- 
surance business it will not be because 
I have not tried.” 

With the Insurance Commissioners he 
has already made a fine impression. On 
October 15 in Harrisburg there was a 
meeting of members of Zone 2, National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
attended by seven of the states which 
are members of the zone. They voted 
that Commissioner Neel was choice for 
their zone representative on executive 
committee of National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. At present 
time he is a member of these NAIC 
committees: hospitalization, valuations 
and fraternals. 


Son of a Clergyman 


Mr. Neel was son of the Rev. Dr. 
J. Thomas Neel, a Presbyterian minister, 
the family in this country dating back 


to the American Revolution. Fayette 
County, where Gregg L. was born, is a 
part of that section of southwestern 
Pennsylvania which was claimed for a 
period of thirty-two years as a part of 
Virginia. George Washington built his 
first flour mill at Perryopolis, Fayette 
County. The ruins of the mill still 
stand. George Washington owned real 
estate also in Washington County which 
was opened by the national pike which 
runs through Fayette and Washington 
Counties, Pennsylvania. 

A graduate of Waynesburg College, 
class of ’12, where he got his degree of 
Master of Arts, Mr. Neel was given the 
degree of Doctor of Law at the college 
three years ago last June. 

He not only worked his way through 
Waynesburg but managed to have $1,000 
in the bank when his college career 
ended. Governor Martin of Pennsyl- 
vania is also a graduate of Waynesburg 
and three years ago last June at the 
college was given the degree of Doctor 
of Military Science. Between the Gov- 
ernor and the Commissioner there has 
been a close friendship of many years 
standing. 

When Mr. Neel left college he took 


the $1,000 as capital to start a real es- 
tate business which was in Donora, a 
city in Washington County of 25,000 
population, where he remained from 1912 
to 1918 when he moved to Pittsburgh. 
From the time he left college until he 
became Insurance Commissioner he had 
never gotten a check for salary as he 
had always been engaged in business for 
himself. 
His Great Interest in History 


Any glance at Mr. Neel’s career indi- 
cates his extraordinary interest in his- 
tory, and he places first in importance 
the study of the history of his own state 
and his own nation, that to be followed 
by world history study. For a couple 
of decades he has been an officer of 
historical societies of Pennsylvania. He 
is a member of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission; vice president of 
Federation of Historical Societies of 
Pennsylvania, and a member of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Council. In a 
talk with the writer he said that his 
interest in American history dated from 
the time he was a boy and saw the relics 
of the Revolution in his home state. 

“A child,” said Mr. Neel, “should first 
be conscious of his community and what 


Pennsylvania Deputy Insurance 
Ralph H. Alexander 


RALPH H. ALEXANDER 


Ralph H. Alexander, Deputy Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, and 
who for a period was temporary Insur- 
ance Commissioner, is one of the best 
known deputies in insurance super- 
visory world. He is a member of a 
family which has been prominent in 
Pittsburgh insurance circles for three 
generations. His grandfather, George 
Murray Alexander, founded the _fa- 
mous insurance agency now called Mc- 
Candless, Collingwood & Alexander. 
His father, George B., was formerly an 
adjuster and field man. His late uncle, 
Joseph S. Alexander, of McCandless, 
Collingwood & Alexander, was one of 
outstanding insurance men of western 
Pennsylvania. 

Ralph Alexander is a graduate of 
Wharton School of Finance, University 
of Pennsylvania. He was for twenty 
years in the Pittsburgh local and gen- 
eral agency of Hoover & Diggs Co.; 
was secretary and manager of Pitts- 
burgh Association of Insurance Agents; 
was the tenth president of the Insur- 
ance Club of Pittsburgh; was a direc- 


tor for years of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 

Mr. Alexander became Deputy In- 
surance Superintendent in 1939; became 
acting Commissioner in July, 1942; and 
was temporary Commissioner from No- 
vember, 1942, to January, 1943. His 
son, Kent, formerly a special agent in 
Security Fire of New Haven group, is 
now an ensign in Navy, and his son, 
Murray, is a Navy V12 trainee at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


A. C. Boysen 


ALFRED C. BOYSEN 


A. C. Boysen, Deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner, is a native of New Jersey. 
Educated in Europe he began his in- 
surance career in a large local agency 
in New York City in 1913. He studied 
accounting and became associated with 
Jos. Froggatt & Co., insurance account- 
ants and consulting actuaries, ultimately 
becoming manager of their Philadelphia 
office. 

Mr. Boysen practiced public account- 
ing on his own behalf until 1933, when 
he was appointed to the examining staff 


(Continued on Page 10) 


it stands for; then of his county; then 
of his state, and then of his nation, its 
Constitution and its freedom. The amal- 
gamation of that consciousness mo2):es 
the real American citizen. And, under- 
standing American history, there inevi- 
tably follows a belief in private enter- 
prise and individual initiative, two of 
the paramount factors in the making of 
the great America of today.’ 
Incidentally, at the last session of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature a statute was 
passed requiring the teaching of Penn- 
sylvania and other American history in 
the schools. 
His Work With Historical Associations 


As a member of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission Mr. Neel has been 
greatly interested in having Pennsyl- 
vania’s contribution to the war publi- 
cized. He says that Pennsylvania has 
been the first state to get out a book 
on a state’s part in the first year of the 
war effort. The book shows that one 
out of every ten soldiers in the present 
conflict is from Pennsylvania and that 
it has more than its share of outstanding 
leaders in the conflict. The volume cov- 
ers a period from Pearl Harbor to De- 
cember 7, 1942. In January a book cov- 
ering Pennsylvania’s second year con- 
tribution to the war effort will be pub- 
lished, the series to continue until con- 
clusion of the war. 

Through the direct efforts of Commis- 
sioner Neel there is to be published soon 
a pamphlet, entitled “Pennsylvania, My 
State,” under auspices of the Pennsyl- 


(Continued on Page 43) 


Commissioners 
A. G. Costello 


A. G. COSTELLO 


A. G. Costello, special Deputy Insur- 
ance Commissioner in charge of liquida- 
tion, was educated in public grammar 


. and William Penn Charter schools and 
_at Wharton School, University of Penn- 


sylvania. He. joined the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department as an examiner 
in September, 1911, and was made 
assistant chief examiner in 1915, ag 
advanced to chief examiner in 1918; 
which post he served until 1923. 

Upon reorganization of the Depart- 
ment he was appointed chief examiner 
of casualty companies and fraternal so- 
cieties by Insurance Commissioner Don- 
aldson. In 1927 Commissioner Mathew 
H. Taggart appointed him Deputy In- 
surance Commissioner in charge of the 
Philadelphia office and he continued in 
that capacity until December, 1935. He 
became associated with the Insurance 
Co. of North America in March, 1936, 
remaining until August, 1939, when he 
was reappointed to the Department as 
Special Deputy Insurance Commissioner 
in charge of Liquidations. 
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i : A fieldman called upon to deliver a claim check to a needy family 

~— goes on a mission of highest privilege. He will hear life insur- 

‘ed ‘ ance praised in simple thankful words that come from the heart. 

b- 

n- . . . . 

; Such an experience gives a man deep insight as to the true pur- 

1S- : 

“Ws pose of this business of ours. It will leave him better fitted to 

“a serve usefully and successfully in his chosen calling. 
Those of us connected with our companies in other departments 
and other duties, who may never have first-hand opportunity to 
place policy proceeds into a beneficiary’s hands, can nevertheless 
feel that we also have had a part in making such payment possible. 


In the United States and Canada, this year, well over a million 


policies will ripen into death benefits exceeding a billion dollars, 








payable in homes where these dollars will meet urgent needs. 


The safe assembling, safeguarding and distributing of these vast 
funds is the principal end and objective of all our efforts. And 


so, once again, we can be proud of 


a job = ; 
She PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Tips On. Selling Insurance 


By Don Ross 


Merchandising Manager of “Successful Farming” 


(This story supplements “Why the 
Farmer Is Big Potential Life Insurance 
Buyer” which was written by Mr. Ross 
and published in the 1943 issue of The 
Gold Book. It is part of a story he has 
presented to state and district conventions 
and to more than fifty life tmsurance 
agency meetings.—Editor’s Note.) 


I have yet to meet an informed in- 


surance man who questions the ability 
of substantial farmers to buy life insur- 
ance Today . and Tomorrow. How 
to sell the farmer (note that reference 
is made to him as an individual and not 
as a group) is a matter that does pre- 
sent questions. 

It is easy to stand on this platform 
and tell the other fellow how to do that 
job. Before I launch into my discus- 
sion, let me say that all of the ideas I 
present here have come to me from 
agents themselves or as result of my 
own canvassing of over 2,000 farms. 

Because we’re city men, our first re- 
view of the farm market may be con- 
fusing: 6,000,000 farms; 30,000,000 farm 
people throughout the United States. We 
may end up apologetically with “We 
don’t know farming.” 


No Basic Difference Between Farm and 
Urban Families 


Let’s consider that first point. It’s 
true there are many farm _ people. 
About a quarter of our population is 
on farms. The farm market is made 
up of individuals. It’s impossible to sell 
life insurance to a market. We must go 
to individuals for they make up the 
market. No insurance company can 
sell all our farm people, but many thou- 
sands or hundreds of thousands of in- 
dividual farmers can and are being sold. 

That second point, “We don’t know 
rarming.” Few of us know surgery, law, 
engineering, or banking yet agents are 
selling thousands of individuals in those 
fields every day. Some of the most 
successful life insurance agents in the 
farm field frankly admit they know 
nothing about farming, but they do 
know life insurance and humanity. The 
farm family, basically, is no different 
from the urban family. 

Many times, I’ve heard discussions on 
what kind of an approach to use in 
calling on farm people. Agents do not 
agree on this any more than they 
agree on the right kind of an approach 
for urban calls. The farm family knows 
and the agent knows that the usual 
farm visitor (except close friends) calls 
at the farm for business reasons. Try- 
ing to cover up purpose of a call is not 
good. The farmer is usually a pretty 
busy individual and that applies to his 
family too, so time-wasting formalities 
may irk the prospect. 

It is just as important to be able to 
call the farmer by name, as any other 
prospect. Agents often ask farmers for 
names of neighbors. Sometimes this in- 
formation is on the farmer’s mailbox. 
Bankers, county agents, auctioneers, 
stock buyers, tank wagon drivers and 
milk route drivers are good sources of 
information about farm families along 
a given road or route. 


Many Farmers Are Capitalists 


Before calling on a farmer, recognize 
him for what he is: A man who is cre- 
ating wealth through effort of head 
and hand. (In many cases, substantial 


To Farmers 


Above picture was taken in Des Moines at Meredith Publishing Co.’s luncheon 
to lowa General Agents and Managers Club at club’s annual meeting. Following 
the luncheon Don Ross gave a presentation on “The Farm Market for Life Insur- 


ance, Today and Tomorrow.” 


Those in the picture, reading left to right, are Leroy Secor, Washington Na- 
tional; E. P. Connolly, Penn Mutual, president of club; Frank McCormick, Equitable 
of Iowa; Thomas B. Read, Mutual Life; and Don Ross. 


to fifty thou- 
their business 


farmers have from five 
sand dollars invested in 
and far out-rank capital investment of 
merchants up and down Main Street.) 

After the introduction, it is well to 
compliment the farmer. He’s usually 
proud of what has been created 
through his efforts or efforts of his 
family. Most of the things he has cre- 
ated are right out there in the open 
... his barns, his cribs, fences, crops, 
livestock, home, woodlot, feed, ma- 
chinery and improved soil. You don’t 
have to be a graduate of the State 
Agricultural College to be able to tell a 
farmer, “That’s a nice looking barn 
you've got. I’ve been admiring it as 1 
drove down the road.” 

The agent who doesn’t know live- 
stock, crops, feed or farm methods may 
be on thin ice in commenting on such 
things. But he is safe in discussing 
barns, fences, cribs, homes, tractors 
and water supply. 

“Like to get a farmer talking about 
his buildings,” one agent told me. “This 
enables me to ask if he has his build- 
ings insured against fire and _ other 
perils and then get into life insurance 
and point out the fact that few barns 
burn yet all people do die, sooner or 
later.” 


How an Agent Should Be Dressed 


Perhaps I got the cart ahead of the 
horse right now. I intended to make 
mention of how an agent should be 
dressed. Sporty clothes are out as far 
as farm calls are concerned. But an 
agent should be well dressed. The pros- 
perous farmer who is today buying five 
to twenty-five thousand dollar policies 
just has to wear rough clothes but he 
isn’t going to invest his money with 
anyone who looks down-at-the-heel. 
Take the word of an agent who said, 
“An auctioneer friend of mine says the 
auctioneer should be the best dressed 


man at a public sale. That’s what the 
best auctioneer in our county tells me. 
A well dressed man breeds confidence.” 
That doesn’t mean, naturally, that an 
agent shouldn’t wear a heavy overcoat, 
overshoes or other protective clothes 
necessitated by weather or conditions 
underfoot. 

You and your company may be 
strangers to your farm prospect. One 
of the first things a farmer often asks 
is, “Who in this neighborhood is in- 
sured with you?” Names of neighbors 
and business leaders of the community 
help. One agent has solved this one 
beautifully. He has used his pocket 
camera to get pictures of his policy 
holders which he’s put in a book with 
a typewritten note about each. This 
idea has sold a lot of insurance for him. 
Successful canvassers sometimes show 
checks given in payment by customers. 
By bringing in names of mutual ac- 
quaintances, it’s almost like having a 
third party on “‘joint calls” with you. 


Don’t Compete With Tractors 


Don’t make the mistake of trying to 
give a busy farmer your story. Time 
was when the farmer would always stop 
at end of a row “to let the team blow” 
and visit with you. But tractors don’t 
get tired and you can’t compete with a 
tractor’s roar. Farmers are busier than 
they ever were before so successful 
agents try for appointments. Rainy and 
stormy days usually find the farmer in- 
side the house and glad of a chance to 
visit where you can both be comfort- 
able. You can’t do a job when you and 
your prospect are slowly freezing or 
getting soaked to the skin by cold rain. 

It has been said that the farmer is 
the forgotten man as far as life insur- 
ance is concerned. There’s some truth 
in that. But that situation is changing. 
Insurance folks from agent to com- 
pany president are realizing that the 


farmer has a pretty bright future in 
post-war years when a hungry world 
must be fed . and when our own 
country must have more and better 
meat, eggs, milk and other farm prod 
ucts. The farmer has more assurance 
that he can pay future premiums than 
any other group. 

In a meeting recently, agents were 
asked to estimate the capital invest 
ment of substantial renters and sub- 
stantial farm-owner-operators. The fig- 
ures were well up in the thousands of 
dollars. “That being the case,” said the 
agency manager, “why do we persist 
in selling one and two thousand dollar 
policies to such big business men? Too 
often, some other agent follows us up 
and sells the bigger policies we would 
sell if we only recognize the needs and 
ability of farm prospects.” 


Farmer Handles Bigger Sums Than 
City Salaried Man 


The farmer handles bigger sums of 
money than the salaried man in town 
as a rule. Mr. Farmer buys tractors, 
cars, trucks, combines, corn-pickers, 
building materials, fertilizer, feeder- 
stock, feed and other things which run 
into thousands of dollars. An agent 
who talks a $35 premium for a thou- 
sand dollar policy is not talking the 
language of substantial farmers. There’s 
no sense in putting the thought in a 
good farm prospect’s mind that he 
ought to buy a thousand dollar policy 
when you know he needs and can pay 
for a ten or twenty thousand dollar 
deal. 

An agent friend tells me farm pros- 
pects these days are paying premiums 
in advance. That indicates that the 
money is there to pay for additional in- 
surance. 

I don’t think I ever appeared before 
such a group as this without having 
someone ask one or two questions. One 
has to do with dogs, since nearly every 
farmer has one. My own experience 
in farm calls is that the best way to 
handle the dog situation is to sound 
your horn until someone comes out to 
call the dog or else stand outside thie 
gate and let the hound bark until some- 
one comes out from the house. Most 
people aren’t going to let their dogs 
bite anyone if they can help it. 


The Question of Transportation 

The other question often asked deals 
with farm homes being so scattered 
that farm prospecting is costly in tires, 
gas and time. To answer that one, | 
have frequently shown an airplane view 
of a typical farm area with an enlarged 
section showing from six to nine farm 
homes along the four miles of countiy 
road surrounding a square mile. In a 
St. Paul meeting, a city agent sp 
out in meeting, “Mister, I have to drive 
four miles to find a parking place in |''¢ 
city before I can make some call:.” 
Even if no gasoline should be availa’ 'e 
for country agents, there’s still goin 
to be a lot of insurance sold to farn 
by agents who will be walking f: 
farm to farm. The sales manager 0° ‘ 
large farm selling organization tells 
his men keep up volume even wi 
mud roads or snow force them to wa 
at times. In the far west, ranch houses 
are scattered, but in most regions, farm 
homes are fairly close together. 

In talking costs to farm prospe:'s, 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Today, More Than Ever... 


THE DOORWAY TO 
OPPORTUNITY 


The Arnold System of compensation, which rewards the agent pri- 
marily not for the amount of new insurance he sells, but for the quality 
of service he renders, has since its inauguration in 1939 substantially 
bettered the financial outlook of established NWNL agents and their 
standing in their respective communities. 

In extending the principles of the Arnold System to new agents, 
NWYNL has put into action a well-rounded program designed to reduce 
to a minimum the normal risks of the early “learning period” on a 
new job. Under this program new men of ability may qualify quickly 
for Home Office training at Company expense under experienced in- 
structors and go back to the field with assurance of a definite minimum 
income paid for servicing business already on the books. There is 
ample evidence that this program — coupled with a Continuous Train- 
ing Program for older fieldmen—is working hand-in-hand with NWNL’s 
soundly conceived compensation system to make a happier, more pros- 
perous agency organization. At the right are a few comments by 
NWNL fieldmen telling how they have translated their Home Office 
study and continuous field training into sounder, more effective working 


habits leading them to greater profits and satisfaction in their career. 










































































Read what these NYNL men report 
about results of their training . . . 
@ “The effect of the hours spent absorbing 


this training was to increase my average size 
policy to around $6,500 with a consequent 
merease in dollar earned commissions. By 
applying these practical ideas I have been 
able to capture a hidden and unsuspected 
market, and each week finds me more opti- 
mistic with a larger number of qualified 
worthwhile leads and prospects.” 

—N’NL Agent in Minnesota 


@ “The reading and rereading of the Guide 
is worth its weight in gold. It has taught me 
to see a situation where I could never see one 
before and has put money in my pocket at a 
minimum of time and cost. The proof of this 
is that I have put out in cash only $61.53 to 
produce $101,964 of business in three months 
since I returned from the school in April.” 


—N”NL Agent in Montana 


@ “The conscious effort of building and con- 
trolling a market is a thrilling adventure in 
life underwriting, and has been stimulated 
and guided by this training . . . This is only 
a beginning — but the market is here and I 
intend to control it.” 
—N"NL Agent in Washington State 

@ “Many new ideas and methods have been 
added to my selling procedure through the 
training program. ‘Ene most beneficial to me 
has been in the organization of my work. 

“The ‘live’ list in my pocket, a the minutes 
time each day to put records in order so that 
live prospects come automatically to my at- 
tention, have been the biggest help to me. 
No more ‘wishful thinking’ on where to go.” 
—NYNL Agent in Iowa 
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President 
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A number of Insurance Commissioners were asked this week by 
The Eastern Underwriter to tell why the present system of State Super- 
Their comments 


vision should not be replaced by Federal Supervision. 


follow: 


Robert E. Dineen 
New York Commissioner 


It is perhaps too early in my super- 
visory career to indulge in a detailed 
discussion of any aspect of the insur- 
ance institution. However, this is not 
to say or imply that I am without con- 
viction as to which should supervise the 
business, the states or the Federal gov- 
ernment. I am unequivocally for state 
supervision. : 

As a practising lawyer of nearly twen- 
ty years, I know that state regulation of 
the business owes its persistence to 
some extent, and perhaps to a large 
extent, to Paul vs. Virginia decided by 
the Supreme Court of the U. S. in 
1868 and the line of cases which sub- 
sequently followed it. 

But it is not only upon legal grounds 
that my conviction is premised. 
Opposes Federal Regulation of Insurance 

I am opposed to Federal regulation of 
insurance on_ politically philosophic 
grounds. In recent years, the activities 
of the Federal government have been 
tremendously expanded over our social 
and economic lives. With the progress 
of this movement, the authority, influ- 
ence, and ability of the states to act in 
the interests of their respective citizen- 
ries has become less and less, and their 
dependence on the national government 
more and more. This is not at all what 
our forefathers intended under the con- 
stitution. Indeed, there are those who 
aver, and with merit, that the ultimate 
of such movement, if unchecked, would 
be contrary to the very things for which 
the blood of young Americans and bil- 
lions of American dollars are being spent 
today. 

We must, of course, depend upon our 
Federal government to look after the 
things of legitimate national import, 
particularly the war effort. No one can 
or should complain about such things. 
But there are others in which the states 
can and should act in the interests of 
their peoples and more effectively so. 
That this is possible has been abundantly 


Commissioners Tell Why They Are Unequivocally 


For State Supervision. 


ROBERT E. DINEEN 


manifested in recent months in some of 
our states, including my own. 

Great Growth of Insurance in U. S. 

From a practical viewpoint, I observe 
that nowhere else in the world has in- 
surance grown and thrived as it has in 
these United States. The fact that we 
are a democracy and that democratic 
principles are peculiar to insurance per- 
haps accounts for this in substantial 
part. On the other hand, insuranct 
enterprise depends and must continue 
to depend on the confidence of an alert 
and insurance-minded public. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how this element of 
public confidence could have persisted 
over the years if regulation of this great 
enterprise by the states were as faulty 
as some of the advocates of Federal 
supervision claim. Certainly, there must 
be something good philosophically and 

(Continued on Page 54) 








James M. McCormack 


Tennessee Commissioner 


As Insurance Commissioner of Ten- 
nessee if I had to select one outstand- 
ing example from the innumerable ex- 
amples of how state supervision in Ten- 
nessee has been of great value to the 
public I would probably select the fol- 
lowing. 

With more than 500 companies operat- 
ing in Tennessee, only a small number 
of which are domiciled in our state, we 
frequently find that our auditing of ex- 
amination reports and annual statement 
blanks develops matters concerning 
broad public policy that have been over- 
looked or tolerated by the home state. 
Likewise, frequently, we have comments 
from other State Departments on impor- 
tant matters. If the Federal Govern- 


ment entered the picture we would lose 
the benefit of supervision by numerous 
State Departments and would be forced 
to depend upon the supervision of only 
one State or Federal Department. In 
my opinion this would be a dangerous 
disadvantage to the public. 





~ 


JAMES M. McCORMACK 








C. C. Fraizer 
Nebraska Director of Insurance 


One of the outstanding examples of 
how state supervision in Nebraska has 
been of great value to the public re- 
lates to a rather small life insurance 
company which failed in my state al- 
most exactly two years ago. Owing to 
the fact that the company is located 
within a short distance from our De- 
partment we were able to place in force 
immediate stringent economies which 
promptly started to overcome the in- 
solvency, and although all of the in- 
solvency has not been recovered, sub- 
stantial progress towards solvency has 
been made. A contemplated reinsurance 
program, together with our own efforts, 
will very shortly place this company in 
a position where policyholders will not 
lose one penny. In part, our ability to 
improve this company’s financial struc- 
ture was due to the fact that we are 
located near many of the real estate 
holdings of the company and we per- 
sonally know conditions in the locality, 
and our staff have been giving the assets 
the same intimate and careful attention 
that an individual gives his own prop- 
erty. These things would be impossible 
to work out from Washington, D. C. 
There would be a remote control and a 
lack of official and personal interest 
which state supervision is prepared to 








CECIL C. FRAIZER 


supply. No expensive travel and no 
elaborate’ expenses of any kind under 
state supervision, just a thrifty, eco- 
nomical and intimate handling and 
supervision. 





E. E. Agger 


New Jersey Commissioner 


The challenge, on the part of the 
executive branch of the Federal govern- 
ment, of the system of state super- 
vision of insurance raises a question 
that is only a part of a much broader 
and a more fundamental one. The 
broader question concerns the whole 
future organization of American society. 
It is partly a question of organization 
in the field of business itself, and partly 
a question of governmental procedure. 
We have to decide whether in the field 
of business endeavor we shall try sin- 
cerely to preserve a democratic system 
of free enterprise or whether we shall 


accept progressive centralization, cartel- 


ization and monopolistic control. 

In the field of government the choice 
is a double one involving federalization 
versus states rights and the maximum 
of local self-government, and, in addi- 
tion, the preservation of the system of 
checks and balances as against increas- 
ing executive and administrative domi- 
nance. Hence, at this juncture, we do 
not need to argue the economies of the 
question of insurance supervision be- 
cause that aspect of the matter is not, 
at the moment, relevant. We are con- 
fronted with a question of social policy 
which Congress must decide. Thus far 
it has been assumed that Congressional 
policy has favored supervision of insur- 
ance by the several states. It should 
be Congress and not the executive de- 
partment or the courts which should 
change the policy if it is to be changed. 
Only after Congress has changed the 
policy does it become necessary, or de- 
sirable, to argue the question of relative 
efficiency of state versus Federal super- 
vision. As we have not yet had any’ 
Federal supervision we have no basis of 
—. Let us deal with first things 

rst. 


Commissioners’ Comments 
Also Found on Page 53 





E. E. AGGER 





David A. Forbes 
Michigan Commissioner 


It is quite difficult to say in a few 
words, as you requested, the reasons 
why, as Commissioner of Insurance for 
the State of Michigan, I feel that state 
insurance supervision is imperatively im- 
portant to the public. ; 

However, one outstanding example in 
Michigan of the importance of state 
insurance supervision is that of the fire 
insurance business in our state. 

In 1917 our legislature enacted our 
“Fire Rating Bureau” laws, which re- 
sulted in the orderly conduct of the fire 
insurance business in this state. Pre- 
viously, there had been discrimination 
in rates, the large buyer of insurance 
usually being ahle to buy his insurance 
cheaper than the small buyer. Free and 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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| ENTLY I talked with a friend who had 
lost a son in the service. That experience 
taught me something about courage and forti- 
tude. It brought the war closer. It gave me a new 
sense of values. My friend said: “It’s tough and 
it’s hard to take.” Then he went on to say that he 
is going to live his own life just as others who 
have suffered similar losses are having to do; that 
he is going to fulfill his obligations just as his son 
has fulfilled his. His son’s destiny, he pointed 
out, was to give his life to help keep this country 


safe and to help preserve the things for which it 


BUY WAR BONDS 


stands. His own obligation, he feels, is to make 
whatever so-called sacrifices he is called upon to 
make; sacrifices which seem so trivial compared 
to those being made by the men who are facing 
death in so many terrible forms. “Most of all,” he 
said, “I regard the purchase of war bonds as an 
obligation, for each purchase helps to bring the 
war to a speedier end, and to ensure that fewer 
lives like my son’s will be lost. 

“These things,” he said, “I am doing to the 
best of my ability. I feel sure that this is what my 


son would have wanted me to do.” 


“This is what my son 


would have wanted 


me to do” 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


or Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 





GUY W. COX. President 
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Careers of Pennsylvania Department Executives 


Charles Stokes Lazarus 


CHARLES S. LAZARUS 


chief, divi- 
Pennsylvania De- 


Stokes Lazarus, 
companies, 


Charles 
sion of 
partment, a native of Wilkes-Barre, is 
a graduate of Temple University where 
he specialized in accounting and got a 
3achelor of Science and Commerce de- 


gree. For five years he was with Jos. 
Froggatt & Co., where he audited in 
that period from thirty to thirty five 
fire and casualty insurance companies. 

After some general business expe- 
rience he joined the Pennsylvania In- 
surance Department in 1939, becoming 
an examiner. He was then made chief 
of division of companies. 


‘ 
A. C. Boysen 
(Continued from Page 4) 
of the Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment, becoming chief examiner and 
leading to his appointment as Deputy 


Insurance Commissioner by Governor 
James in 1939, 


Earl L. Berger 





EARL L. BERGER 


Karl L. 
grade and high 


after .education at 
school, attended busi- 
ness college and Wharton School of 
Finance for three years, completing 
courses in business law, accounting, in- 
dustrial management and business fi- 
nance. His early business experience 
was with a textile corporation, where 
he had charge of payrolls, costs, ac- 
counting, and production in the capaci- 
ties of office manager, assistant general 
manager and treasurer. He has_ had 
several years’ experience as a life, fire 
and casualty insurance agent. 


Berger, 





Mr. Berger joined the Pennsylvania 


Insurance Department in 1939 as chief 


auditor in the division of statements 
and audits. He supervises the auditing 
of annual statements filed by insurers 
doing business in Pennsylvania, and is 
largely responsible for compiling  sta- 
tistics for the annual report of the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department. 


David W. Spry 















































DAVID W. SPRY 


David W. Spry, chief, division of com- 
plaints, took Latin, scientific and En- 
glish courses at a preparatory school 
in Wilkes-Barre. After filling account- 
ancy jobs and acting as a factory man- 
ager in that city he went into the life 
insurance field. He was an agent of 
the Metropolitan Life for ten years and 
with Mutual Life for a time. In Au- 
gust, 1940, he joined the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department in the agents and 
brokers’ division. A year and a _ half 
ago he was made chief of division of 
complaints. 

Charles A. Teichman is principal com- 
plaint investigator in Philadelphia and 
Charles J. Doloughty is principal com- 
plaint investigator in Pittsburgh. 


George B. Elliott 


GEORGE B. ELLIOTT 


George B. Elliott, compensation ac- 
tuary, is a graduate of Dickinson Col- 


lege, Carlisle, Pa., class of 1931, where 


he majored in mathematics and is a 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

Upon leaving college he joined the 
Fidelity Mutual Life in the actuarial 


H. R. Teitrick 











HAROLD R, TEITRICK 

H. R. Teitrick, head of division of 
agents and brokers, attended Dickinson 
College before the first World War 
and at end of his sophomore year en- 
listed in the Army as a_ private. He 
served overseas in the Signal Corps. 
After his discharge from the Army he 
(Continued on Page 31) 


Paul S. Rudolph 











PAUL S. RUDOLPH 
Paul S. Rudolph, comptroller of the 


Department, is a graduate of Allen- 
town High School. For fifteen years 
he was with Allentown-Bethlehem Gas 
Co., where he became assistant super- 
visor of the accounting department and 
credit manager. This utility, which had 
16,000 accounts, among other things 
sold to the public gas ranges, refriger- 
ators, hot water heaters and _ similar 
items. He also had a year and a half’s 
experience with the Pennsylvania Pow- 
er & Light Co., in its Allentown office. 

Mr. Rudolph came to the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Department in 1939, 
starting as an examiner. He was made 
comptroller in March, 1940. Part of his 
duties have to do with budgeting af- 
fairs and buying supplies for this de- 
partment. 


department under H. G. Hurd, now vice 
president and actuary. After four years 
with Fidelity Mutual he went with the 
Pennsylvania State Workmen’s Insur- 
ance Fund in 1935. He continued in 
that position until 1939 when he was 


appointed compensation actuary of the 


Pennsylvania Insurance Department. 


L. M. Webster 
























L. M. WEBSTER 


The Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment’s chief life actuary is L. M. Web- 
ster, who, born in York, Pa., moved at 
an early age to Harrisburg, where he 
received his public school education. 
Following his’ graduation from the 
Harrisburg Technical High School in 
1921 he matriculated at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts four years 
later. He entered the Department in 
the fall of 1925 as an actuarial clerk 
and studied actuarial science under the 
direction of R. E. Forster, the Depart- 
ment’s actuary. He was appointed 
assistant actuary in 1927 and was ap- 
pointed to his present position follow- 
ing the death of Mr. Forster in 1929, 





J. F. Follmann, Jr. 





JOSEPH F. FOLLMANN, JR. 


The Insurance Department’s super- 
vising policy analyzer, Joseph F. Foll- 
mann, Jr., is a native of Philadelphia 
and received his primary education in 
the public schools of that city. Upon 
his graduation from the West Philadel- 
phia High School he entered the Whar- 
ton School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania where he did research work 
in life insurance and took the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Economics in 
1930. Upon leaving the university he 
was appointed to the staff of the In- 
surance Department as its policy an- 
alyzer and thereafter continued his in- 
surance studies, taking special insurance 
courses at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and those offered by the Life 
Office Management Association. 
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The State of 
Vermont's Constitution 


Over a century and a half ago the people of Vermont adopted 
this precept in their constitution: 


“That frequent recurrence to fundamental prin- 
ciples, a firm adherence to justice, moderation, temper- 
ance, industry, and frugality, are absolutely necessary to 
preserve the blessings of liberty and keep government 
free”. 


Adherence to this principle has given Vermont a reputation 
for financial integrity and stability. This also has been the guiding 
principle of the 93-year old Vermont institution—The National 
Life Insurance Company. 


Progressive, too—but in the process of progress the manage- 
ment of the National tries not to toss into the scrap heap anything 
that is fundamental. 


Low net cost, liberal options, and other progressive features 
have been achieved by the National without sacrifice of the basic. 
granite-like foundations of integrity and stability. 
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To Be President of Springfield Bank 


Foster W. Doty, President of Corporate Fiduciaries Associa- 
tion, and Vice President of a New York Bank, 
Has Wide Insurance Acquaintance 


Foster W. Doty, who for the past 
fifteen years has been vice president of 
The Commercial National Bank & 
Trust Co. of New York, in charge of 
the trust department, and one of the 
most consistent friends of life insurance 
in the banking fraternity, become 
president of Union Trust Co. of Spring- 
field, Mass., January 1. His activity in 
connection with trusts and estates has 


will 


Pirie MacDonald, N.Y. 


FOSTER W. DOTY 
brought him into contact with many in- 
surance men. 

Mr. Doty is president of the Corpo- 
rate Fiduciaries Association of New 
York, Trust Com- 
panies State of New 
York, member of the executive commit- 
tee, trust 3ankers 
member of 
executive committee of Atlanta 
Charlotte Air Line Railway Co. and di- 
rector of Oppenheim, *Collins & Co., 
New York. In Conn., 
home, he is a director of Young Men’s 
and chair- 
man of Community Council. 

Several years ago Mr. Doty was 
asked by Connecticut General to write 
on life insurance and its im- 
to the 


vice president of 


. ° ° e 
Association of 
division, American 
Association. He is also a 
and 


Greenwich, his 


Christian Association vice 


an article 


portance community which was 
published in the Connecticut General’s 
agency publication. Among _ other 


things he said: 

“For the younger man life insurance 
is the current of future 
cases represents 


capitalization 
earnings and in most 
substantially all of his estate. As such 
the greatest care and expert thought 
should be given to its distribution so 
that it may serve his beneficiaries in its 





fullest capacity. For those with sub- 
stantial estates life insurance is a 
FOR.VICTORY 


i 
























necessity due to the average estate’s 
shrinkage which has occurred in the 
past six years and likewise, to the ever 
increasing tax burdens, both Federal 
and State, to which estates are sub- 
jected. Considering and emphasizing 
the importance of life insurance to 
every individual who has dependents 
and beneficiaries, be his estate large or 
small, the necessity seems self-evident 
that the insured should have competent 
and mature advice with reference to the 
disposition of his life insurance estate. 
In selecting a lawyer to prepare your 
will, you choose one with experience 
and knowledge, a man who has spent 
from four to eight years in acquiring 
that knowledge under competent guid- 
ance. With your estate or savings, 
would you hand them over to an indi- 
vidual who had _ six weeks’, three 
months’ or even two years’ experience 
in investing money? You would not 
knowingly.” 





Underwriting Review 
(Continued from Page 1) 


mal citizens in other respects and may 
be expected to live out an average life- 
time. 

Another, and somewhat similar, group 
is made up of those who have been dis- 
charged from the armed forces. Some 
due to wounds, others to physical dis- 
abilities and still others who have been 
unable to adjust themselves to Army or 
Navy life and routine. 

It is necessary for an underwriter to 


know why the individual applicant was 
discharged, and he must also know the 
present condition, and then decide 
whether standard or substandard life 
insurance can be offered. 

The problems in themselves are not 
too difficult, but the routine and methods 
employed in getting complete informa- 
tion are somewhat involved and of course 
take time. Delays are always irritating 
to agents. 

Pension Business 


Perhaps the biggest development of 
the year was in Pension Trust work. 
Most of the pension business, other than 
that involved in Group Annuities, has 
been on the basis of individual policies 
and individual selection. It is some- 
times difficult for employers, agents and 
applicants to realize that when individ- 
ual policies are underwritten, individual 
underwriting must take place. The pre- 
mium rate is made up on certain assump- 
tions as to mortality, cost and interest 
rates. These do not vary, if the policy 
is an Ordinary issue and is on an in- 
dividual life. The submission of one 
hundred cases at one time and with a 
common employer is not apt to change 
the ultimate mortality nor in current 
practices does it change the acquisition 
and management costs. 

Then of course there is left the prob- 
lem of the uninsurables. There is some 
reason to believe that the uninsurables 
in many Pension Trust cases run higher, 
percentage-wise, than in the Ordinary 
submission of routine new business. 

With the passing of time and the in- 
creasing difficulties surrounding the in- 
vestment of funds some companies have 
been reluctant to offer retirement plans 
which eliminate the mortality element 
entirely. 


New Mass Selling Coverage May Be 
Developed 


There are some indications that a need 
is being’ developed for some form of 
insurance coverage, perhaps between Or- 
dinary and Group, which can be used 








HE SAYS RELIANCE 
LIFE SELLS ITSELF 


Says Reliance Representative H. : 





“One doesn’t have to be an exceptional salesman 
to make money with the Reliance because of our 


almost self-selling Perfect Protection . 


It has 


contributed vitally to my own success and to the 
success of my associates whom I have brought into 


the business.”’ 


Last year Reliance Life paid $35,278.76 to Mr. 


in commissions. 


| a Perfect Protection 
the Reliance combination of life, accident and 
health insurance means more earnings for 
Reliance representatives than would result 
through the sale of life insurance alone. Ask 
the Reliance Manager in your district about 
Perfect Protection or write to 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 





Farmers Bank Building 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


——Terrec oe 
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WILLIAM H. DALLAS 


for mass selling. Our actuarial friends 
will have to work out the solution, if 
one is possible. 

Certainly, without individual selection 
and with lifetime coverage, attention 
will have to be paid to the mortality to 
be expected. This in turn may react on 
the expense factors which have been as- 
sumed for the writing of individual pol- 
icies. 

Non-Medical 

The continued and increasing scarcity 
of medical examiners has caused a re- 
study of non-medical by many home 
offices. Some companies that have nev- 
er written non-medical Have launched 
forth in a rather big way. Other com- 
panies have revised their non-medical 
rules and limits. Most companies writ- 
ing non-medical seem to feel that it is 
not safe beyond Age 40, and quite a 
few have fixed their upper limit at 
Age 35. 

There seems to be no agreement as 
to the qualifications for agents to write 
non-medical, nor as to territory. Some 
companies make the submission of non- 
medical obligatory on the part of the 
agents who enjoy the franchise, where- 
as other companies leave it to the judg- 
ment of the agent as to whether he will 
submit non-medical or have an exami- 
ination. 

Some home offices will not take non 
medicals from large cities, whereas other 
companies will take the business irre- 
spective of the territory. 

Some companies will not take any non 
medical from territories that have al- 
ways shown a high mortality. Others 
seem to reason that non-medical can 
not be any worse than the medically ex 
amined business, even in these terri 
tories, and accept non-medical on a na 
tion-wide basis. 


Claims 


The public have probably thought 1 
terms of heavy war losses as contrib- 
uting to life insurance mortality. Partly 
because the casualties of the United 
States have been reasonably light s: 
far, and also because many of the young 
er men in the armed forces did not 
carry much insurance before entering 
the services, claims have not been ver 
heavy to date. Perhaps some credit 
should also be given to the improved 
health and lower death rate which ha 
undoubtedly come from enrollment 1! 
the armed forces, especially when suc! 
a large proportion of the total have, uj 
to this time, been in training camps in 
this country. 

It is a bit too early to predict the 
general mortality for the entire vear 
Preliminary estimates indicate that the 
average for all companies will probably 
be about the same as it was for 1942 
with variations both ways in individua! 
companies. On the whole, it has been : 
somewhat unusual, but also a very in- 
teresting, year for home office under 
writers. 
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TODAY'S 
POST-WAR DECISIONS 



























IGHER living standards for Post-War 

America will demand more life insur- 
ance to be owned by more families, in order 
to sustain that higher living standard when 
family earnings stop . . . So that more life 
insurance for more people may be made an 
actuality, long-range plans must be laid now 
... The deliberations of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, meeting this week 
in its 37th Annual Convention, is one 


promise those plans will be ready—on time. 


Even as the plans for Tomorrow are being 
drawn, life underwriters in their day-by-day 
field activity are helping millions of individ- 
ual Americans to build better Post-War 
Worlds for themselves and their families. 


Supporting these efforts of its men and 
women in the field is a recognition by The 
Guardian of its responsibility of continually 
working toward better methods of distribut- 
ing and servicing its product—to the bene- 


fit of its policyholders and representatives. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 83 YEARS 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
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Joseph J. Clair 

Joseph J. Clair, assistant secretary of 
the Metropolitan, who has supervision 
of the company’s accounting division, 
was born in Pittsburgh, Pa. After com- 
pleting preparatory courses in the pub- 
lic schools of that city, he enrolled in 
the Science School of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. After two years 
at Carnegie Tech, he secured a position 
















with the Duquesne Light Co., while 
continuing his studies at the Institute’s 
night school. 

He had filled the positions of test 
engineer, licensed engineer and_ assis- 









































J. J. CLAIR 






tant to the master mechanic at Du- 
quesne Light, when he secured the ap- 
pointment of research clerk in the 
Metropolitan’s actuarial divison in Au- 












gust 1925. Serving in various capacities, 
he was appointed supervisor in the 
company’s Ordinary actuarial division, 






In December 1939, he was made an 
assistant secretary and assigned to the 
accounting and auditing division, under 
Third Vice-President Earl O. Dunlap. 
On Mr. Dunlap’s recent retirement the 
work of this division was placed under 
I supervision. 


His 
Mr 

























Clair is a Fellow of the Actuarial 


Society of America; a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Actuaries; secre- 
tary of the Institute of Internal Audi- 
tors, Inc. and a member of the New 


York Actuary’s Club and the New York 
Insurance Accountants Club. 


E. G. Brown 
Ik. G. Brown, vice president and ac- 
tuary, Southwestern Life, has been en- 


gaged in actuarial work more than 
thirty. years. Coming to the company 


as actuary in 1920 after an employment 
of six years in the actuarial department, 
Metropolitan Life, and two years as 
actuary for the Columbian National, 
Boston, he was elected a vice president 
of Southwestern Life in 1929. 

Although busily engaged in directing 
the actuarial work for Southwestern 
Life, he finds time to devote to numer- 
ous civic activities. He is past president 
of the Dallas Kiwanis Club, and in- 
cumbent Lieutenant-Governor of the 
East Texas Kiwanis District; a mem- 
ber of the Dallas Country Club; trustee 
of Buckner Orphans Home; trustee of 
Baylor University; a member of the 
Board of Relief and Annuity of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, and 
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EVERETT G. BROWN 








treasurer of the Highland Baptist 
Church. For several years he has taught 
Dallas classes in CLU and two years 
ago organized classes in LOMA studies 
resulting in students who have achieved 
national recognition. 


Edward H. Wells 


Matar 


EDWARD H. WELLS 


Edward H. Wells, assistant actuary, 
Mutual Life, was graduated from the Col- 
lege of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, with 
a Bachelor of Science degree in 1922. 
After a varied career of teaching he 
became instructor of mathematics at 
Princeton University in 1926, where in 
1928 he received his M.A. degree. In 
1929 he joined the University of New 
Hampshire as assistant professor of 
mathematics. 


In 1931 Mr. Wells joined The Pru- 
dential as Home Office group annuity 
representative and in 1935 he was 
named assistant mathematician, becom- 
ing mathematician in 1939. He joined 
the Mutual Life in March, 1941, as 
assistant actuary and has supervision 
over valuations and dividend adminis- 
tration. He is a Fellow, both of the 
Actuarial Society of America and 
American Institute of Actuaries and 





has contributed many papers to both 
organizations. In 1940 he received the 
Actuarial Society of America’s triennial 
prize and in 1942 the American Institute 
of Actuaries’ triennial prize. 


Joseph H. Collins 


Joseph Collins, assistant 
general the Metropolitan 
since March 24, 1936, entered the serv- 
the company as a member of 
the staff of the law division March 1, 
1928. 

He 


Russell A. Frederick 














Howland 
counsel of 


ice of 









was born October 31, 1898, in 

















RUSSELL A. FREDERICK 


Russell A. Frederick, newly elected 
secretary, Franklin Life, a graduate of 
the University of Illinois, has been a 
member of the Franklin Life actuarial 
department since 1923. He became 
assistant actuary in 1940 and assistant 
secretary in September, 1942. On Sep- 
tember 15, this year his election to the 
office of Secretary became effective. 

An expert in the intricate field of 
life insurance taxes, he has carried on 
much of the work of compiling the 
Franklin annual statement and filing it 
with the state departments. 


Albert P. Caruso 



















JOSEPH H. COLLINS 


Mankato, Minnesota, son of James M. 
and Margaret Howland Collins. After 
graduating from high school in Man- 
kato, Mr. Collins enlisted in April 1917 
as a volunteer in the Army and several 
months later went to France as a mem- 
ber of the First Separate Brigade of 
the regular Army. He participated in 
five major engagements during the 
World War and was a member of the 
Army of Occupation in Germany, serv- 
ing in the ranks throughout. 





After his honorable discharge from 
the Army, Mr. Collins continued his 
education at Creighton University 
where he completed the academic 


course and the law course, receiving his 
Bachelor of Laws degree in 1924. He 
practiced iaw and then became con- 
nected wilh the Bureau of War Risk 
[Insurance in Sioux Falls, S. D. Later 
he was appointed Legal Adviser and 
Chief of the Ciaims Division in Detroit, 
Mich. While there he obtained the de- 
gree of Master of Laws from the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. He was later trans- 
ferred to Washington as chief attorney 
of the Case Review Section, of the 
Veterans Bureau, and resigned this po- 
siticn to join the Metropolitan in 1928. 

Mr. Coilins has been chairman of the 
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life insurance committee of the Inter- ALBERT P. CARUSO 
national Association of Insurance Coun- ish , 

sel, and vice chairman of the committee Albert Peter Caruso, office super- 
on Social Security and Unemployment visor, Association of Life Insurance 
Insurance Law of the American Bar As- Presidents, was born in Marseilles, 


sociation. He has contributed a number 
of times to the Current Legal Literature 
Department of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. He is a member of the Nebraska, 
South Dakota and New York Bars; 
Delta Theta Phi, legal fraternity; Al- 
pha Sigma Tau, honorary scholastic so- 
ciety. He is a member of the Metro- 
politan Post of the American Legion, 
and of the American Bar Association, 


France, and came to this country when 
two and a half years old. He attended 
3rooklyn public schools and St. John’s 
College, getting a B.S. degree from 
latter institution. 
Mr. Caruso went to work for Asso- 
(Continued on Page 15) 





the New York Bar Association and the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel. 
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Some Interesting Personalities in the Life 
Insurance Business, Their Careers and Backgrounds 


Three Prudential Executives 





Left to right: Ralph T. Heller, 


Ralph T. Heller 


Ralph T. Heller, assistant secretary, 
The Prudential, came to the company 
as a clerk in the mail department on 
January 16, 1918. He was transferred 
to bookkeeping in June of the same 
year and on March 13, 1922, became a 
member of the staff of the Ordinary 
claim department. On January 7, 1926, 
Mr. Heller was made assistant manager 
and January 1, 1927, became manager 
of the Ordinary disability claims. On 
June 1, 1931 he was appointed assistant 
claim adjuster. His promotion to su- 
pervisor took place on January 9, 1939, 
and he was elected assistant secretary 
by the board of directors on May 1], 
1943 


P. W. Stewart 

P. W. Stewart, assistant secretary the 
Prudential, was graduated from the 
Newark Academy in 1917 and from 
Princeton in 1921 with an A.B. degree. 
He joined the company October 19, 1925, 
having spent the intervening four years 
since his graduation on the staff of the 
America Fore in New York City. He 
was assigned to the old Ordinary math- 
ematical department, which is now 
called the actuarial department and 
while there studied for actuarial exami- 
nations. He became an associate of the 
Actuarial Society of America in 1934. 
In same year he became a clerk in the 
actuarial department, being successively 
promoted to assistant mathematician 
and then assistant supervisor. In 
August, 1940, he was transferred to the 
methods department as assistant su- 
pervisor and in April, 1941, became a 
supervisor in personnel department. In 
May, this year, he was elected assistant 
Secretary in charge of home office per- 
sonnel. 


rs P. ae 


(Continued from Page 14) 


ciation of Life Insurance Presidents as 
an office boy in 1918; was then trans- 
ferred to the law division and then to 
the office management division. 


j Handy & Boesser 
Percy W. Stewart, Donald Cruse 


Donald Cruse 


Donald Cruse of the Prudential was 
appointed to the law cae as an 
assistant solicitor on June 1, 1938, and 
on January 13, 1941, was elected asso- 
ciate general solicitor. He is a graduate 
of Columbia University. 





Bertram L. Sichelstiel 


Trinity Court Studio 
BERTRAM L. SICHELSTIEL 

Bertram L. Sichelstiel, assistant sec- 
retary, Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, is a 
graduate of Shadyside Academy, a 
Pittsburgh preparatory school; Prince- 
ton University and Harvard Law School. 
He practiced law in_Pittsburgh for a 
short time prior to World War_I, and 
then served in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the U. S. Army. 

In 1919, Mr. Sichelstiel entered the 
employ of Reliance Life as an under- 
writer in the Accident and Health de- 
partment and has devoted twenty-four 
years of his career to the study and 





Philip A. Russell 


Philip A. Russell was born in Ded- 
ham, Mass., and graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


with the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in 1914. After three years’ experience 
in construction work with the J. G. 
White Engineering Co. and the Aber- 


Matar 


PHILIP A. RUSSELL 


thaw Construction Co. of Boston he 
enlisted in the U. S. Naval Aviation 
Reserve. At the time of his discharge 
as a lieutenant in 1919 he was in charge 
of naval aircraft construction at the 
(Continued on Page 16) 


J. Everett Rowe 





JAMES EVERETT ROWE 


J. Everett Rowe, assistant secretary 
Metropolitan is a graduate of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, where 
he received the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. In 1918, during World War JI, 
Mr. Rowe served as a Second Lieuten- 
ant in the Coast Artillery. After his 
discharge from the Army, Mr. Rowe 

cnet on Page 16) 
practice of many viene of the Accident 
and Health insurance business. He was 
appointed assistant secretary of the 
company in 1935. 





Jack L. Batchler 





Sudvarg Studio 
JACK L. BATCHLER 

Jack L. Batchler, controller, Kansas 
City Life, has lived in Kansas City all 
of his life. After graduation from high 
school he attended William Jewel Col- 
lege, Liberty, Mo., and is a member of 
Sigma Nu Fraternity. 

Mr. Batchler went to work for 
Kansas City Life twenty-six years ago 
as a mail clerk. After filling some de- 
partmental positions he became travel- 
ing auditor of the company; then audi- 
tor and in 1937 controller. 

He was president of Insurance Ac 
counting & Statistical Association 1939 
40 term; was first president and or 
ganizer of Kansas City chapter Control 
ler’s Institute of America; was charter 
member and president of Kansas City 
chapter of National Office Management 
Association as a director of Life Office 
Management Association; is a member 
of National Cost Accounting Ass'n. 





Stanley M. Richman 





STANLEY M. 
Stanley M. 


RICHMAN 
Richman, 32; second vice 
president, General American Life, is 
the youngest of its group of executives. 
He is head of the company’s advertis 
ing and public relations department. In 
the absence of Captain H. F. Rollett, 
now on leave of absence serving in the 
Army, Mr. Richman supervises the 
duties of the secretary’s office and, in 
addition, handles other general adminis- 
trative functions. 

Mr. Richman attended St. Louis pub- 
lic schools; took his undergraduate 
work at the University of Illinois; and 
was graduated from the Washington 
University School of Law in 1933 with 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Frederick J. Eberle 


FREDERICK J, EBERLE 


Frederick J. Eberle, second vice presi- 
dent Connecticut Mutual, began his busi- 
ness career in the actuarial department 
of the Connecticut Mutual after gradu- 
ation from a Hartford high school. Two 
years later he left the company to enter 
Trinity College from which he was 
graduated in 1927 with a B.S. degree. 
While at Trinity he was Class Presi- 
dent, member of the College Senate 
and Class Salutatorian. He was captain 
of the baseball team and a member of 
the football and basketball teams; also 
president of the Athletic Association. 

Mr. Eberle returned to the Connecti- 
cut Mutual in 1927 in the city loan de- 
partment which was being formed at 
that time. He was made supervisor of 
city loans in 1933, and was advanced to 
assistant secretary in 1937. In 1940 he 
was promoted to second vice president 
in charge of mortgage loans. He built 
up the mortgage loan department of the 
company to its present volume of $165, 
000,000. He is a Phi Beta Kappa. 


J. Everett Rowe 
(Continued from Page 15) 
became an appraisal expert for the 
Bureau of Aircraft Production, and la- 
ter, before he joined the staff of the 
Metropolitan, was production manager 
for the Habershaw Electric Cable. is 
association with the Metropolitan began 
in 1921, when on April 4th he was em- 
ployed as a production engineer in the 
Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
Group Insurance Division. He has been 
associated with the home office Indus- 
trial department since 1928. He is an 
authority on Home Office methods in 
the handling of this business and has 
been responsible for many economies 
introduced, particularly through the use 
of tabulating equipment. He has taken 
wn active part in the deliberations of 
the Industrial Section of the Life Office 

Management Association. 


Philip A. Russell 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Gallondet Airplane Co. in Rhode Island. 
Shortly. after his discharge he joined 
the First National Corporation of Bos- 
ton, which subsequently became a part 
of the First Boston Corporation. From 
1936 to 1942 he was manager of buying 
department in charge of industrials of 
the First Boston Corporation.. He 
joined Mutual Life in August, 1942. 
As industrial specialist in the Mu- 
tual’s financial department Mr. Russell 


has supervision of the entire industrial 
securities portfolio and is actively en- 
gaged in negotiating new loans and 
seeking new investments in the field of 
industrial securities. 





Daniel J. Lyons 








DANIEL J. LYONS 
Daniel J. Lyons, assistant actuary, 
Guardian Life, since January 1, 1943, 


came with the company after having 
served for nine years as Chief Asst. 
Actuary of the New Jersey Insurance 
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Department. Born in Randolph, Mass., 
Mr. Lyons attended Thayer Academy 
and received his A.B. from Harvard in 
1926. Upon graduation he became asso- 
ciated with a Hartford insurance com- 
pany (Travelers), later (1930) joining 
a New England life company (Colum- 
bian National) as assistant actuary. He 
was appointed to the New Jersey In- 
surance Department four years later. 
Mr. Lyons is a Fellow of the Actu- 
arial Society of America, of American 
Institute of Actuaries, and of, Casualty 
Actuarial Society. He is a member of 
the education committee of the latter 
and also serves on the joint exami- 
nation committee of the A. S. of A. 
and the A. I of A. 


Stanley M. Richman 


(Continued from Page 15) 


an LL.B. degree cum laude. In Law 
School he was associate editor of the 
Washington University Law Review 
and was elected to the honorary legal 
fraternity, the Order of the Coif. 
After practising law in St. Louis for 
one year he was for a brief period 
associated with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and from that organization 
came to the General American Life in 
1934 as legal assistant to the investment 
vice president. From that date his rise 
in the company has been rapid. In 
1939 he was elected assistant treasurer 
and in 1943, second vice president. 


Willis H. Satterthwaite 


Willis H. Satterthwaite, assistant coun- 
sel, Penn Mutual Life, is a native of 
Trenton, N. J., where his father prac- 





tised law for many years. He was 
graduated from George School at New- 
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HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


Chosen by more than 137 Insurance Organizations as their 


meeting place— many returning again and again... A 


true “Mecca” for the Insurance Fraternity . . . Where you'll 


always meet your friends and associates. 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


William M. Dewey, President 


Phil J. Weber, Res. Manager 
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WILLIS H. SATTERTHWAITE 


town, Pa. in 1924; received his B.A. 
degree from Yale in 1928, and his LL.B. 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School in 1931. He engaged in the 
general practise of law in Philadelphia 
from 1931 until 1935 when he became a 
member of the Penn Mutual’s legal 
staff. He was appointed assistant coun- 
sel in October, 1935. 

Mr. _ Satterthwaite’s responsibilities 
take him into the securities field since 
he passes on the legality of the Penn 
Mutual’s bond and other investments. 
Also, he passes on questions of law 
arising in connection with the approval 
of death and disability claims and 
drafts many company forms such as 
policy contracts. He is a member of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel. 


Horace W. Brower 


Art Streib 
HORACE W. BROWER 


Horace W. Brower, youngest senioi 
executive of Occidental Life, is at 43 
the company’s vice president in charge 
of mortgage loans. : 

Mr. Brower was born at Kansas City, 
Mo., but educated in the grade ani 
high schools of Los Angeles. He serve: 
in the United States Navy in the first 
World War, and upon his discharg: 
from service started his business care: 
in February, 1920, with Continental Na 
tional Bank, going in February of 192° 
to the Bank of Italy which later b: 
came Bank of America. His abilitics 
were recognized by Bank of Americ: 
through a series of promotions whic 
made him assistant vice president. 

In 1933 he joined Occidental Life < 
manager of its mortgage loan depa: 
ment and he, was made assistant secre- 
tary. He was elected a vice president 
in March, 1943. 
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Occupying the Center of the Stage— 


As the leading insurance building in Newark, N. J. with The Raymond Commerce Building warrants your 
over eighty insurance companies—life, fire, casualty consideration for your general agency or branch office 
and surety—listed on our directory board. headquarters in Newark. 











RAYMOND COMMERCE CORPORATION 


Ownership Management 






1180 Raymond Boulevard Newark, N. J. 
Telephone: MArket 3-4600 
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Manpower Development 
Situation in Canada 


COOPERATION WITH GOVERNM’T 





All Insurance Men, Ages 16-41, Report- 
ing to Authorities for Possible 
War Industry Transfer 


On November 15 the Federal Govern- 
ment Selective Service Manpower au- 
thorities in Canada issued the seventh 
of their Compulsory Employment 
Transfer Orders. These Orders which 
commenced to be issued last April, ap- 
plying progressively to different non- 
essential industries, have at last caught 
up with the insurance business. They 
are part of a general plan whereunder 
all employers affected are prohibited 
(after the effective date issued in each 
Order), from retaining in their employ 
any one between Ages 16 and 41 with- 
out a special permit. 

The new Order means that every in- 
surance man in Canada must report to 
the authorities and obtain a_ special 
permit to remain in his present employ- 
ment. If the man so reporting is found 
suitable for employment in a war indus- 
try he may be required to transfer his 
employment to such war industry. 

All industry in Canada has been class- 


ified in four major categories. The 


fourth category includes the so-called 
non-essential industries among which 
are all financial institutions, including 


Insurance. 
Government Cooperates With Insurance 
en 

Canadian insurance men have anti- 
cipated the issue of such an order for 
several months and the Government has 
seught the cooperation of leaders in 
the business in such a way that essen- 
tial keymen employed by the companies, 
either in office or in the field, will not 
be disturbed. Some three months ago 
the All Canada Insurance Federation, 
representing the fire and casualty com- 
panies in Canada, saw the authorities 
and reached an understanding whereby 
the All Canada would establish a spe- 
cial committee on deferments repre- 
senting the fire and casualty industry. 
This committee undertook to pass upon 
the essential character of the work per- 
formed by individual employes and 
upon “requests for deferments” sub- 
mitted by the individual companies 
through the special committee of the 


the Can- 


later 
adian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 
tion entered into a similar understand- 
ing with the Manpower authorities on 


authorities. Sometime 


behalf of life insurance. In considera- 
tion of cooperation extended to the 
business by the authorities in this fash- 
ion the latter undertook not to compel 
the transfer of any man so identified 


as an essential keyman except under 
very special circumstances. Although 
the insurance business is officially 


classed as a non-essential industry the 
authorities fully recognize that it must 
not be hamstrung in the matter of man- 
power to a point where it is unable to 
continue the essential services to pol- 
icyholders and the public. 

Temporary Permits 

The effective date of the new Order 
was December 1. This means that dur- 
ing the past two weeks in Canada every 
insurance man, between ages of 16 and 
41, whether company employe or agent, 
has reported to his local Selective Serv- 
ice office where he has furnished full 
particulars about himself, his compensa- 
tion, his previous’ employment, etc. 

Practically all of them have doubtless 
been given temporary permits to remain 
in their present employment. 

The authorities will now review the 
registration cards of these twenty-five- 
odd thousand insurance men to see if 
any of them are qualified to fill vacan- 
cies in war industry. 

Under earlier orders the authorities 
hiave never compelled the transfer to 
war industry of a married man or a 
single man with dependents unless such 
war industry was located in his own 
community and was prepared to offer 
him at least as much compensation as 
he was earning in his present employ- 
ment. 

Attitude of Companies 

Now, with respect to the insurance 
industry the authorities have gone a 
step farther and indicated that they 
will not, under present conditions, com- 
pel the transfer of any insurance man 
—employe or agent—whom the com- 
pany thinks is performing essential work 
and cannot be replaced, and whom the 
special committees representing the 
whole business—the All Canada com- 
mittee or Life Officers committee—has 
endorsed as a keyman. 

Canadian insurance men have adopted 
the attitude that if they have any per- 


(Continued on Page 37) 


N. Y. Life’s Inspection Organization 


One of the largest and most com- 


pletely staffed company-maintained in- 
spection organizations in the United 
States is that of New York Life. Head 


of the department is Richard Borchers. 

Under the direction of Superintendent 
Borchers is an organization which cov- 
ers the entire United States and is 
divided into nineteen inspection office 
territories, each of which is in charge 
of a district inspector. The offices are 
staffed with full time salaried inspectors 
and clerks and are supervised inde- 
pendently of the agency branch offices. 
The department prides itself on the 
rapidity of its service which it can 
render through its staff of inspectors. 
More than 350,000 inspection reports 
and investigations were handled by the 
department last year. 


Career of Mr. Borchers 


Mr. Borchers started with the New 
York Life in 1908 at the age of 18 as 
an office boy, and his entire business 
career has been with the company. 
Krom 1908 to 1922 he worked in the 
comptroller’s department, except for 
the time he served in the Army during 
the World War I. He entered the 
armed forces in 1917 and was Second 
Lieutenant in the Twenty-sixth Division. 
In 1922 Mr. Borchers, was transferred 
to the inspection department where he 
assisted the late Charles E. Anstett in 








Conway Studios, Inc. 


RICHARD BORCHERS 


administration and supervision. In 1937 
he was promoted to the position of 
assistant superintendent, and on August 
20, 1941 he was appointed superintend- 
ent of the department. 

















““Why They Like It” 


@“The ‘3 Step Advertising Plan’ definitely 

conserves time and gasoline. My experience 
has shown that following the mailing of letters 
appointments may be arranged by telephone and 
result in a very high percentage of interviews.” 


— A Midwesterner 


@‘‘If an agent will use the ‘3 Step Plan’ intelli- 
gently and consistently, he can make his ‘bread 
and butter’ money through this method alone.” 


— A Texan. 


@“My big problem here is prospecting and 
The ‘3 Step Advertising 
Plan’ puts me in front of a minimum of ten 
new people a week.” — A Southerner. 


making contacts. 


A UY no wonder that agents are enthusiastic 


about the “3 Step Plan’’. It-enables them to put 
into action, inexpensively and with lack of burden- 
some detail, a well-rounded advertising procedure 


which gets results. 


HE ANMAWENY such questions as, “How can I pump 

new blood into my file?” — “How can I keep my 
prospects from cooling off?” — “How can I use 
advertising and the telephone to line up appoint- 
ments?” — “What pieces of advertising are best 


to use with women, with young people, farmers, etc.?” 


‘‘Designed to Help the Salesman Sell’ 


The Cornrectioul Ululual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = Hartford 
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| How You can do what We've done... 
| Retwe to Porte 
9 
on a Life Income of $150 a Month! 
— just before I fall asleep at 
night, with sea breezes rustling among 
the palms, I wonder if I’ll wake up and 
find that it’s just a dream after all. 
“To be independent, to live the way you 
want to some day— 
“Ruth and I often used to talk about it, 
a little wistfully, because we thought that 
my modest income just couldn’t provide 
that kind of final happiness. 
“But fortunately one day when I was 
still in my thirties, we decided to look into 
it, and were delighted to find that the 
Bankers Life Double Duty Dollar Plan buy. That’s why now is an especially good 
offered a program we could afford. This time to begin your program for a retire- 
program provided a guaranteed retirement ment income. 
income, yet still provided for Ruth and the Of course, War Bonds take first place in 
youngsters in case I shouldn’t live to retire- eyerybody’s savings. But there still exists 
ment age. By this plan we got immediate the obligation to provide for your family 
peace of mind and a future of security and _ in case anything should happen to you, and 
independence. C= to provide means for your independence in 
“Believe me there’s nothing in this world later years. 
like knowing you’re taken care of for the The Bankers Life Double Duty Dollar 
rest of your days. A Bankers Life check for Plan enables you to do both. Send for the 
$150 comes in every month and provides free booklet which tells how you can retire 
for everything we need here in the land of at 55, 60, 65, or 70—on $100, $150, $200 or 
salt air and sunshine. more per month—how your Social Security 
& & & income can be dovetailed with your Bankers 
; Many people are earning more now than Life program to provide whatever amount 
i they ever did before, with fewer things to fits your needs. Mail the coupon today. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
This FREE booklet Established 1879 
tells all about ae iarainenlannesting SS Se en ee " 
BaNnKERS Lire Company, Des Moines 7, Iowa T-4312 
: I Please send my FREE copy of your booklet, | 
g | “You Needn’t be Rich to Retire on a Life Income.” | 
5” a a . : 
; 
| | ER oo ee, 
i | I III ssh cacnsstessimctncsbehipsesnaka mais . | 
L—Home Address............ J 
) ’ ; a 
‘ Bankers Life national advertising appears regularly in The Saturday Evening Post, Time and 
The Country Gentlemen. Reproduced above is a typical advertisement in our current series. 
_j} ff 
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Wives of Insurance Men 


Hosts of Mrs. R. E. Dineen 


Robert E. Dineen, wife of the 
New York State Insurance Superintend- 
at Hotel Astor 
, hostesses of the dinner being 


Mrs. 


ent, was guest of honor 
last night 
a number of 


wives of prominent insur- 


ance men. Among wives of Commis- 

oners present were Mrs. C. F. J. Har- 
rington of Massachusetts, Mrs. W. 
Ellery Allyn of Connecticut and Mrs. 
C. C. Fraizer of Nebraska. After the 


attended a 
Widow.” 


linner all 


“The Merry 


performance of 


Commissioners Pick Chicago 


committee of National 
Insurance Commissioners 
meeting in New York 


The executive 
\ssociation of 


ecided at its 


Sunday that annual convention of the 
\ssociation will be held in Chicago. 
dgewater Beach will be the hotel. The 
lates are June 14-17. 
ALC Passes Resolution 

At a yc of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Life Convention 
at os aldorf \storia on Tuesday night 


at which was discussed the question of 
( he r relationships between Association 
Life Insurance Presidents and ALC, 
solution was unanimously passed by 

he executive committee instructing Pres- 
ident McLain to submit the report of 
he special convention committee to the 
ry eng of ALC for further study. 
other meeting of ALC executive com- 
will be held tonight (Friday) fol- 
lowing the executive meeting today of 


he ALIP. 


{ 


nittes 


R. E. Dineen’s Maiden Talks 


Made to Commissioners 


maiden talks of Robert E. 
new Superintendent of Insur- 
New York, before a large insur- 
ithering came this week when he 
ided over the Insurance Commissioners’ 
cheon on November 29. Attendance was 
708, almost a record breaker, and A. L. 
Corroon & Reynolds’ vice presi- 


(one ot the 
Mneen, the 
ance ol 
ance 


pres 
pre 


Butler, 


dent, publicly received the Superintendents’ 
thanks for good work as arrangements 
chairman. Tom Cullen, First Deputy Su- 
perintendent, also took a bow. 

Having made one appointment since he 


that of Walter F. Martineau 
Superintendent of Insurance, 
Mr. Dineen thought his audience of com- 
lissioners, company executives, producers, 
would like to know for what qualities he 
picked. They did, and Mr. Dineen 
attention. 

Honesty was regarded as No. 1 quality 
for a man selected for this post. But 
the quality of being human is almost as 
important, especially in relation to the 
Department’s dealing with the public, the 
Superintendent said. Then he went on 
record that neither Mr. Martineau nor 
himself would respond to sandbagging. 
“We will be sympathetic with your prob- 
lems and all that but don’t try sand- 
bagging.” : 

The Superintendent was frank in saying 


tor Kk office, 


as Deputy 


Was 


‘ |] 
“ot close 


that he has a lot to learn about the in- 
surance business; that he acquires some 
new knowledge daily, and that is also 


the case with Deputy Martineau in whom 
he has a lot of confidence. Just as he 
was closing, he issued what he called ria 
directive” which was along the lines: We 
are proud of our departmental experts ; 
they (rend their jobs. Please do not trv 
to lure them away from the Department. 

Luncheon guest speaker was Captain 
Maurice M. Witherspoon, chaplain in 
the U. S. Navy, recently returned from 
the Aleutian Islands, who gave a rapid- 
fire talk on the war. He stressed that 
the boys in the service, especially in 
foreign lands, want letters from home 
more than anything else. They are a 
great morale builder, he said, if they are 
cheerful. Captain Witherspoon was given 
a big hand. 










The board of directors of the Federal 
Life will meet on December 14 to vote 
increase of its capital stock to 
It is now $375,000. 
stockholders the 
dividend 


on an 
$1,000,000. 

If approved by the 
will declare 


directors a stock 


of the difference between $375,000 and 
$1,000,000. 
The Connecticut Mutual announces 


or contracts have been exe- 
real estate 


that sales, 
cuted for sales, of all 
which has been held by the company. 


farm 


Life of Newark 
January 31, 1845, 


The Mutual Benefit 
was incorporated on 
and commenced business in April of 
that year. This means that the Mutual 
Benefit will soon be on the eve of cele- 
brating its centenary. I desire to make 
a prediction. It is that every literate 
person in the United States is going 
to hear about that centenary and I am 


pretty sure, too, that newspapers early 
in 1945 will also carry a lot of infor- 
mation about mutual life insurance 
per se. 


I wouldn't be surprised if the Bankers 
National Life would shortly make appli- 
York 


cation for admittance to New 

State. This company is ably adminis- 
tered, has made constant progress, is 
well regarded. President Ralph R. 


Lounsbury, a graduate of University of 
Michigan and studying there at same 


time as did A. J. Me: Andless, president 
of Lincoln National, was in the early 
part of his career actuary of the Ne- 


Insurance Department and for 
served as assistant actuary of 
Risk Bureau. 


braska 
a time 


the War 





H. H. ARMSTRONG 


H. H. Armstrong, vice president, the 
Travelers and head of the Life, Acci- 
dent and Group sales departments, will 
head up the Red Cross drive for funds 
in the Hartford, Conn., district in 
March. He has been appointed chair- 
man of the 1944 War Bond drive and 
on his shoulders falls the responsibility 
of organizing the teams that will be 
called upon to collect the largest sum 
which the Red Cross has ever sought 
in the city. 


Schenck, assistant 
claims bureau of 


Howard J. 
visor in the 


super- 
Mutual 





THE SHACKLES ARE BREAKING 








| JHE GREATER DESTINY 
of tomorrow is in 
our hands 
td 
Now- more than ever- 
must we strive un- 
ceasingly to finish 
the job 
t ‘ & 
- Wow- more than ever- 
\ must we SAVE and 
LEND for. ;, 


t 


















$420 Millions has wary somatedl ‘by the the Sun Life of 
Canada—on behalf of its one million policy- | iw 

holders —in Government Bonds of the United = / 

States, Canada and the British Empire, including 





$284 Millions since the beginning of the war. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 





Life of New York, has been appointed 
security officer in the company’s home 
office. Mr. Schenck will be responsible 
for security of confidential claims in- 
formation which might be of help to 
the enemy. 


In spite of greatly increased demands 
in space and time for the various media 
of carrying information to the public, 
the call for and use of life insurance 
reached an all time high as shown by 
the records of the Institute of Life In- 
surance now completing its fifth year. 
The increasing interest was reflected not 
only in the coverage by the newspapers 
of life insurance news, but in the maga- 
zines, in the time given to life insur- 
ance on the air and in the number of 
requests received by the Institute from 
speakers, educators and _ students for 
special material on life insurance. 





H. E. Melville, president of British 
Institute of Actuaries, said in his an- 
nual address that 400 of the younger 
members of the institute were serving 
in the armed forces. 

“The outbreak of war has also pre- 
sented opportunities of special serv-ce 
to a few members,” he said, “and it is 
gratifying to be able to record that in 
three of the important wartime depart- 
ments, viz.: war transport, food and 
supply, the director of statistics 1s. in 
each case a Fellow of the Institute.” 


Urban F. Quirk, assistant to the agen- 
cy vice president, Penn Mutual Life, has 
been with that company twenty-two 
years. For the first several years he was 
an auditor, examining agencies, a job 
which kept him traveling all around the 
country. Then, the late Frank H. Davis 
took him into the agency department to 
study general agents’ financing problems, 
and in 1939 he was given his title, con- 
tinuing the traveling. 


Last April he went into the U. S 
Navy as a lieutenant, and the Navy 
started moving him from one Navy 


school to another. At first he was in- 
tended for administrative duties, but the 
latest school was for gunnery study. He 
has finally been heard from again; he is 
located at a place he calls “Somewhere,” 
and it is on one of the islands in the 
South Pacific. 
Uncle Francis. 


Robert Sheehan’s Article 


Considerable interest was evidenced in 
what Robert Sheehan would write about 
the bills in Congress which would re- 
move insurance from the anti-trust acts 
in view of the fact that the Senate's 
judiciary committee hearings on the bills 
furnished the first major assignment to 
him by the magazine Time. For years 
Sheehan was a writer for insurance 
newspapers, his last job in insurance 
journalism being that of conducting of 
a column in The Spectator which posi- 
tion he left to go with Time which has 
him as a correspondent on the Wash- 
ington staff 

Sheehan’s page article in Time did not 
appear until the November 29 issue. Al- 
though written in Time’s typical, we - 


_ are - right - and - that’s - all - there - 


is - about - it style, with some barbed 
arrows, it presented many sides of the 
controversy and wasn’t an all-out blast. 
Paragraph to which exception can ve 
made on score of accuracy was his state- 
ment that the life insurance division 0! 
the business is a “silent partner” of the 
Department of Justice in its attitude 
towards the Bailey-Van Nuys bills. 





EDWARD P. TICE DEAD 
Edward P. Tice, 70, of Tice & Jeffers. 
home office agency of Midland Mutual 
Life, Columbus, Ohio, died Wednesda) 
morning in Columbus. He was the first 
agent appointed by that company and 
had personally written more than ter 
millions of Life insurance. The agenc' 
has nearly forty millions in force. Hé 
is survived byshis widow, two marric: 
daughters and son, 


Ensign Edward I 
Tice, $e, GLU, 
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Anenican names — how many, no one knows 
—are written on the bullets, bombs and shells 
that the desperate enemy even now is forging. 
Some are names you know . . . of neighbors, 
friends, relatives. 

If you could help save even one of these men 
when “his” bomb or bullet strikes . 
who might be your husband, son or sweetheart 


. a man 


. +. you would, wouldn’t you? 
You can! 


A pint of your blood will help to insure an 
American fighter’s life — by helping to restore it. 


Shipped to every fighting front in plasma 
form and used in thousands of emergency 





operations, the blood of generous civilians has 
already cheated death of untold victims. But the 
need will last as long as war does. 

It’s easy to pay this small insurance premium 
in plasma. Less than an hour of your time. No 
pain. Nothing to worry about. But the protec- 
tion it buys is infinite in value. Every pint is a 
policy against needless death! 

Won't you visit the nearest Blood Center to- 
day? You'll want to go again — and again. 


New England 


Ly Insurance Company ie 


WILL YOU GIVE A PINT 
OF “LIFE INSURANCE’ 7 


Jooeere----------------------------t- 





SERVICE MEN ... PLEASE NOTE 
The blood plasma provided by the folks at home 


protects you —and your National Service Life 
Insurance protects them. Make sure you have 
the full $10,000 to which you are entitled. Make 
sure, also, that you’re making the most of your 
regular life insurance. Our War Service Bureau 
has a littlé booklet, “What the Service Man 
Should Do About His Life Insurance,” that will 
help you. It’s free on request. Just send a penny 
postal to our Home Office in Boston. 





George Willard Smith, President 


The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
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D’Olier Presides at Presidents’ Meeting 


As Chairman of Executives’ Gathering Prudential President Shows How 


Companies Always Look Forward; Main Goal to Furnish Life Insurance 
At Lowest Cost; New Business This Y ear to Approximate $12,700,000,000; 
In Force Will Reach $139,000,000,000; Payments $2,4 00,000,000; Invest- 


ment Trend, Public Relations 


“Looking Forward With Life Insur- 
ance” was the theme of the thirty- 
seventh annual meeting of Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents this week 
at Waldorf-Astoria. Chairman of the 
meeting was Col. Franklin D’Olier, 
president of The Prudential. Following 
the address of chairman by Col. D’Olier 
greeting messages were delivered by 


James A McLain, president, American “ 


Life Convention; H. Manning, 
president, Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers Association; Mrs. Grace W. Mc- 
Curdy, president, National Fraternal 
Congress; Holgar J. Johnson, president, 
Institute of Life Insurance; and Her- 
bert A. Hedges, president, National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

Life Insurance Always Compelled 

to Look Forward 

The main reason that life insurance 
is the great institution it is at the 
present time is because of the fact that, 
due to its very nature, life insurance has 
always been compelled to look forward. 
Most of its contracts look forward at 
least one generation and many two 
generations, and even some, three gen- 
erations “which is about as far into 
the future as any institution can look.” 

Col. D’Olier said that before looking 
forward it might be well to look at 
the record which has been accomplished 
during the past twelve months as an 
indication as to the basis upon which 
the institution can proceed. 

By the end of the year citizens will 
have purchased from U. S. legal re- 
serve companies approximately $12,700,- 
000,000 of new paid-for coverage, not 
including revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions. This volume of new 
production is 5% above the 1942 volume 
of $12,097,000,000. At end of this year 
life policies owned by 68,000,000 Amer- 
icans will aggregate about $139,000,000,- 
000, nearly 7% greater than amount out- 
standing at end of 1942. Protection in 
force of all U. S. legal reserve com- 
panies is shared by more than 100,000,- 
000 individuals, counting both policy- 
holders and_ beneficiaries. 

Payments and credits to life insurance 
policyholders and beneficiaries by all 
U. S. legal reserve companies during 
the year will reach an estimated total 
of $2,400,000,000 by December 31. Of 
this amount, approximately $1,100,000,- 
000, or 46%, will have been disbursed 
to beneficiaries of deceased policy- 
holders in death claims, and about 
$1,300,000,000 to living policyholders as 
matured endowments, annuities, surren- 
der values, dividends and _ disability 
benefits. Annual volume of such dis- 
bursements has averaged more than 
$2,500,000,000 over past ten years. 

Investments 

The investing of life insurance funds 
is of cardinal importance in the effec- 
tiveness of life insurance service now 
and in the future. These funds, sup- 
plemented by future premiums and 
future investment earnings, must guar- 
antee the fulfillment of all 
maturing over the years. Under the 
stewardship of the companies, such 
funds not only are at work in the 
interest of policyholders but also func- 
tion constructively in the national 
economy in response to changing con- 
ditions of capital demand and supply. 


contracts 


Their relationship to the war effort is 
clearly indicated by the distribution of 
admitted assets which, for all United 
States companies, are estimated at 
$37,675,000,000 as of the end of the year. 
About $12,600,000,000 will have been 
loaned to the Federal Government—an 
increase during the year of about $3,- 
000,000,000, or the equivalent of 109% of 
the increase in total assets for the year. 
For the two years, 1942 and 1943, the 
increase in federal bond holdings will 
be $5,600,000,000—equivalent to 113% of 
the asset increase. The portion of these 
assets now in such bonds is 33%, as 
against 21.4% two years ago when the 
United States entered the war, and 
18.2% at the end of 1938, the approxi- 
mate beginning of the defense program. 
At the end of 1943, investments in other 
Government bonds, including Canadian, 
will represent 6% of assets—about $2.,- 
250,000,000. Another 29%—about $10,775,- 
000,000—will have heen invested in cor- 
porate securities. Such holdings include 
investments in enterprises supplying 
transportation and communication fa- 
cilities, power, light, gas, electricity, 
water, and pipe-line facilities, and in 
industries producing steel, aluminum, 
petroleum, tires, chemicals, plastics, pro- 
cessed foods, machinery, motors, motor 
vehicles, and other basic products. An- 
other 17%—about $6,450,000,000—will be 
invested in real estate mortgages on 
properties serving agricultural, indus- 
trial, business and residential needs. 
Only 6% will represent policy loans, 
and the remaining’ 9% will represent 
real estate, collateral loans, cash and 
other assets. 
Main Goal of Life Companies 

Col. D’Olier said that the institution 
may well feel gratified by the record 
of the year as “it gives us all great 
confidence as to what can be accom- 
plished in life insurance in the next 
year and the years to come.” How can 
those accomplishments be helped and 
what should be given particular atten- 
tion in order that we may do even bet- 
ter in the future than in the past? 
“Our main goal,” he said, “is nothing 
more than to continue to furnish the 
best possible life insurance protection 
at the lowest possible net cost consis- 
tent with safety.” 

One way to attain the objective is to 
build up and maintain, even under 
present adverse conditions, the best 
possible organization, both in the home 
office and in the field, that can be 
brought together to do the job. 

One of first problems of organiza- 
tion during this emergency has to do 
with those now in the service whom 
the companies expect to take back upon 
their discharge from the armed forces. 
Because of the loss of these men and 
women to the Army and Navy, services 
1o policyholders have been necessarily 
curtailed, but upon their return com- 
panies must resume and improve their 
service to policyholders wherever pos- 
sible. Individual organization, too, must 
be further developed and improved 
through team play and delegation of 
responsibility. “I like to think of my- 
self as the combined coach and cap- 
tain who is actively playing the game 
itself, dependent upon every other mem- 
ber of the team and every member of 





COL. FRANKLIN D’OLIER 


the team realizing his dependence upon 
all others,” he said. 
Interest Rates 

Discussing interest rates Col. D’Olier 
said in part: “At the present time there 
is no indication of any improvement, 
while Government bonds at 2%% or 
lower have now absorbed as much as 
one-third of the assets of all of the 
companies. Has the time not come, 
then, when we should face this fact in 
the computation of premium rates on 
new policies?” the speaker asked. 

“Existing policies, and especially 
those containing settlement option pro- 
visions, are also not immune from the 
effect of low interest rates,” he con- 
tinued. “And in this connection, should 
not consideration be given in some 
cases to a program of either placing 
existing policy reserves on a more con- 
servative interest basis or of ear-mark- 
ing special reserves to meet possible fu- 
ture interest deficiencies? 

“Generally speaking, conservative 
management has always been desirable 
tc a life insurance company. During 
the past ten years at least, the more 
conservative a company has been in its 
policies the better position it is in today 
to meet present changing conditions. 
Let’s recognize adverse trends today 
and govern ourselves accordingly, hav- 
ing constantly in mind that over-con- 
servatism can easily, readily and very 
quickly be remedied, while it is a long 
hard task to recover from a lack of 
conservatism.” 

Public Relations 

Discussing public relations Col. 
D’Olier said that there are different 
ideas on this subject, “but I am inclined 
to the very simple and general defini- 
tion that it is how people feel towards 
life insurance. And I use the word 
‘feel’ advisedly because when it comes 
to the reaction of the vast majority of 
the population of this country and Can- 
ada towards as complex a subject as 
life insurance it is more accurate to say 
that they feel rather than they think, 
This feeling is pretty nearly always 


either for or against; it is seldom neu- 
tral; and I am inclined to believe that 
the future regulation of life insurance 
will be determined in the main by this 
largely emotional reaction. 
Mortality Tables 

“The public 4nd policyholders realize 
the decrease in interest rates because 
they hear so much about the low rates 
at which Government bonds are being 
sold and they know they are receiving 
much lower interest on their savings 
deposits. However, ever since TNEC 
investigation there has been talk about 
the antiquated Mortality Table and a 
great deal of publicity has been given 
to the incorrect statement that this 
means that the policyholder has to pay 
more for his insurance than he would 
pay if we operated on an up-to-date 
Mortality Table. This question is too 
technical to be clearly explained to the 
public. Fortunately, the National Asso- 
ciation of ,Insurance Commissioners has 
recommended to the states enactment 
of two laws which provide for the use 
of modern Mortality Tables for new 
business. When this legislation has 
been generally enacted this criticism, 
which was never valid, can no longer 
be made. These model bills have al- 
ready become law in fourteen states.” 

An important factor in insurance pub- 
lic relations is the service rendered to 
policyholders and necessity of main- 
taining that service. No agent or em- 
ploye of a company can be as reason- 
able and convincing in talking to mem- 
bers of the public as he should be 
unless fully informed and carefully in- 
formed and instructed as to the ob- 
jectives, ideals and purposes of the 
company with respect to its policyhold- 
ers and the public. , 

Discussing Social Security Col. D’Olier 
said it is important that the insurance 
institution take a broad and receptive 
attitude towards this subject, “if only 
because our policyholders and _benefi- 
ciaries represent well over half of the 
population of United States and Can- 
ada, and what is good socially and eco- 
nomically for the country at large 
should be good socially and economically 
for life insurance in the long run. Life 
insurance is so thoroughly interwoven 
in the economy and social life of all 
the people in this country that it must 


‘rise or fall with the welfare of the pub- 


lic. Again I say that what is good and 
sound both socially and economically 
for the people as a whole, should, gen- 
erally speaking, be good for an insur- 
ance company. 
Political Activity 

“Because life insurance has grown so 
enormously it necessarily affects the 
public interest. As a result, in state 
legislatures and in Washington there 
is constantly being proposed legislation 
affecting life insurance companies and 
their policyholders. The life insurance 
companies must watch out for policy- 
holders’ interests, and are obliged to 
pay attention to such legislation. How- 
ever, activity which has political aspects 
should be watched very, very carefully 
in order to avoid the accusation that 
life insurance companies are indulging 
in objectionable * political activity, which 
has any lobbying aspects, merely for 
political reasons. The policyholder 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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“Styles in life insurance can be flattering, too.” That’s what we tell the ladies in our new sales 
material aimed to reach the big, growing and permanent women’s market. 

There are styles in life insurance just as there are in clothes . . . and we go on to prove it, by 
presenting State Mutual Security Patterns . . . a complete life insurance wardrobe with each 
garment individually tailored to meet a particular financial need. Life Insurance Style Book 
(visual interview piece) illustrates in poster form and explains in non-technical terms and 


by interesting examples how the various styles of life insurance fit both need and pocketbook. 
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“Little Caesars” Rapped 
By Judge Gontrum 


SEES BUREAUCRATIC GROWTH 
Former Sersland Commissioner Pleads 
for State Rights’ Maintenance; 
Denounces Vast U. S. Spending 


A strong plea for state rights, with 
Insurance Commissioners and the insur- 
ance industry playing a leading part in 
the battle against Federal bureaucracy 
and centralization of power, was made 
by Judge John B. Gontrum of Mary- 
land, former Insurance Commissioner of 
that state, talking before the mid-year 
meeting of National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners here this week. 

“You have placed upon you a great 
responsibility and you have been given 
a great opportunity not only to serve 
the business of insurance, but the cause 
of American liberty as well,” he said. 
“You have a responsibility, in uphold- 
ing in this country the principle of local 
self government and the rights of the 
states upon which the whole theory of 
individual liberty is supported. Ameri- 
can liberty is faced by the most dan- 
gerous threat in its history. Certain 
enemies of American traditions and in- 
stitutions have succeeded in entrenching 
themselves in positions of importance 
and influence. Their social, economic and 
political philosophies leave no place for 
local self government. To them more 
and more Federal control is the panacea 
for all of our ills, and they are not in- 
different to the fact that more Fed- 
eral control means greater power for 
them, the bureaucrats. 

“The tragic mismanagement, the ris- 
ing tide of resentment and discontent 
throughout the nation has but increased 
their arrogant determination further to 
centralize control in the capitol and fur- 
ther to regiment the lives and private 
affairs of the American people. Giving 
lip service to ‘global democracy and 
freedom,’ whatever that may be, they 
seek to throttle freedom and democracy 
at home.” 

Bureaucrats Irritated by Great Prestige 
of Insurance Industry 

Continuing, he said, “The spectacle of 
the great insurance industry, still rela- 
tively free, prospering, universally re- 
spected and trusted, is a source of con- 
stant irritation and resentment to the 
bureaucratic mind. The last great busi- 
ness to remain under state supervision, 
insurance is the final, unanswerable 
argument for States’ Rights and against 
Federal domination. It stands as a mas- 
sive obstacle to the final annihilation of 
local self government. It is an ever 
increasing challenge to Federal bureau- 
cracy. Comparisons are embarrassing 
and dangerous. Therefore, reason the 
enemies of true liberty, insurance must 
at all costs be brought under the Fed- 
eral yoke. Insurance, too, must be made 
to bow to the imperious demands of the 
little Caesars that all must pay homage 
to them. Scornfully, they have sought 
to discredit the insurance industry and 
the insurance men and officials. They 
have not succeeded and today insurance 
stands higher in public estimation than 
any other business in America. 

“Despite the natural aversion of the 
insurance fraternity to engage in a bit- 
ter controversy with their government in 


time of war, the contest of local self 
government and individual liberty vs. 
Federal bureaucracy may well be de- 


cided upon the issue of American insur- 
ance. The issue is far greater even than 
the insurance business of America with 
its sixty millions of policyholders and 
forty-six billions of resources. The de- 
fense of insurance involves the defense 
of American liberty. 

“The Insurance Commissioners and the 
insurance men of America will, I firmly 
believe, keep their rendezvous with des- 
tiny and bravely and unflinchingly act 
the part of defenders of liberty for us 
all.” 

Denounces Spending Orgy 

Judge Gontrum denounced prodigal ex- 
penditures by the Administration and 





Frank L. Jones and Wm. B. Parsons 
To Retire From Equitable Society 








FRANK L. JONES 


Two prominent vice presidents of the 
Equitable Society, Frank L. Jones, who 
is in charge of public relations, and Wil- 
liam B, Parsons, in charge of claims and 
disbursements, are retiring at the end of 
the year under the Society’s Retirement 
Plan. 

Career of Mr. Jones 

Out of outstanding figures in the field 
of insurance education, president of the 
New York Safety Council and former 
president of National Association of Life 
Underwriters, Mr. Jones is a_ graduate 
of Valparaiso University and of Indiana 
University. He holds five college degrees. 
He is not only well known throughout 
the insurance field of the nation, but has 
been an important figure in the world of 
education. 

Mr. Jones paid all his college expenses 
by teaching school. He would attend col- 
lege; then teach for a time; then return 
to college, and kept that up until his final 
graduation, He became Indiana Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, being elect- 
ed to that office twice, Governors at the 
time being James Mount and Winfield T. 
Durbin, and he made an outstanding rec- 
ord in the post. 

His first insurance experience was as 
an agent in South Bend, Ind., of the New 
York Life, with which company he later 
became an agency directer. Thirty-seven 
years ago he joined the Equitable Society 
as supervisor for Michigan and Indiana, 
later becoming manager at Indianapolis, 
and, concurrently, Western superintendent 
of agencies. In 1928 he was transferred 
to New York as head of agency division 
of the Society and at the same time be- 
came vice president. During last few 
years he has been head of public rela- 





said that insurance men should begin to 
inquire about some of the lend-leasing 
activities also. No one questions the 
spending necessary for successful prose- 
cution of the war, but there should be 
a stop to the endless outpouring of the 
nation’s funds in other directions. The 
strongest argument for democracy will 
be a financially and economically sound 
America. “We all have a duty to watch 
and warn and use every effort within 
our power to prevent the squandering 
of the wealth of the nation,” he said. 

Judge Gontrum also made a plea to 
the Commissioners and insurance indus- 
try that they work for greater simplifica- 
tion and uniformity of laws, regulations 
and policy forms. 


ELIPHALET C. WISE DEAD 
Eliphalet C. Wise, 72, retired treasurer 
of Colonial Life, died in Teaneck, N. J., 
November 26. For forty years he was 





with the Colonial. 








WILLIAM B. PARSONS 


tions for the Society as well as director 
of education. In 1925-26 he was prest- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and he is serving his second 
term as president of New York Safety 
Council. 

Mr. Parsons’ Career 

William B. Parsons is a graduate of 
Princeton University, class of ’92, and of 
Columbia Law School. At Princeton one 
of his professors was Woodrow Wilson 
and he studied political economy and juris- 
prudence under him for two years, After 
graduation from Princeton he entered the 
New York City law office of Townsend 
& Mcllvaine, where he was for a year; 
then he went with the law firm of Curtis, 
Mallet-Prevost & Colt. 

In April, 1899, Mr. Parsons entered the 
service of Equitable as assistant to Wil- 
liam E, Johnson, who was head of the 
death claim department and who retired 
in 1908. The Society merged a number 
of departments at the time into a bureau 
of insurance, with Leslie Simpson, for- 
merly of Haskins & Sells, leading public 
accountants, as head of the bureau, Mr. 
Parsons becoming his assistant. This bu- 
reau had a wide range of activities in 
connection with home office insurance ad- 
ministration. Simpson was succeeded by 
S. S. McCurdy who in turn was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Parsons as head of the 
unit. This bureau became so large that 
it was divided into two departments, the 
bureau of issue being under Ray Murphy, 
now vice president, and the bureau of 
policy claims under Mr. Parsons. 

In February, 1930, Mr. Parsons became 
second vice president, and in September, 
1936, he was elected vice president. 





9 ‘ 
State Mutual’s New Policy 
State Mutual Life of Worcester has 

brought out a new policy — Preferred 

Risk Whole Life—which is the joint 

product of the company and the execu- 

tive committee of the company’s Gen- 
eral Agents Association. 

It will be issued only to selected risks. 
It is available to men and single women 
gainfully employed from Ages 20 to 65 
inclusive, the minimum issue being 
$5,000. Dividends, cash values, paid up 
and extended values are the same as in 
the company’s Ordinary Life policies. 
Waiver, disability and Double Indem- 
nity may be applied for, An annual 
premium is not required, deposits being 
accepted on a monthly as well as a quar- 
terly and semi-annual basis. The com- 
pany’s regular commission rates on Or- 
dinary Life apply on the new policy. 





Metropolitan Changes 
Its Field Territories 


THREE NEW SUPERINTENDENTS 


J. H. Behrmann, W. W. Hartshorn and 
A. Rogers Maynard Get Home Office 
Posts As Agency Heads 


_ The Metropolitan Life has reorganized 
its agency field creating three new terri- 
tories and appointing three new super- 
intendents of agencies. The new super- 
intendents are John H. Behrmann, Wil- 
bur W. Hartshorn, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
and A. Rogers Maynard. 
_ The number of territories and super- 
intendents of agencies is now thirteen 
instead of ten the effect being to reduce 
most territories in size and to permit 
closer contact with the field, according 
to announcement by President Leroy 
A. Lincoln. No changes are made in the 
Canadian or Pacific Coast territories. 
Careers of New Superintendents 


Mr. Behrmann, who has been in the 

service of the Metropolitan for 31 years, 
joined the company as a mail boy in 
the home office June 17, 1912. The fol- 
lowing year he became associated with 
the district office clerical force and filled 
various assignments as clerk and cashier 
in New York City and Brooklyn dis- 
tricts. He was transferred to the field 
force in 1922 as an assistant manager 
in Fordham, N. Y., district. He was ap- 
pointed a manager in 1926, and for fif- 
teen years was in charge of districts in 
and near New York City. In 1941 he 
was appointed assistant superintendent 
of agencies and assigned to Great East- 
ern territory. As _ superintendent of 
agencies he will be in charge of Great 
Lakes territory. 
_ Mr. Hartshorn was appointed an agent 
in Dorchester (Boston), district July- 7, 
1923. After a year on a debit, he served 
as a general assistant manager in New 
England territory and as instructor in 
the Boston agency school. He was ap- 
pointed a manager in 1927, and has been 
successively in charge of Newport and 
Arctic, R. I, and Charter Oak (Hart- 
ford), districts. Mr. Hartshorn has been 
active in the affairs of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, having 
served a term as trustee prior to his 
election as secretary of the association 
at the 1943 convention. He will be 
assigned to the new South Central 
Territory. 

Mr. Maynard joined the company as 
an agent in Marlboro, Mass., July 20, 
1930, and in 1934 was promoted to assis- 
tant manager in Northhampton, Mass., 
district. He joined the field training 
division as a supervisor in 1936, and in 
the following year was appointed man- 
ager of a Buffalo district. Since 1942 
he has served as a staff supervisor and 
assistant to Second Vice President 
North in the field management division 
of the home office. He has been assigned 
to the projected Southeastern territory. 
_ Clarence W. Bethel, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies in Great Lakes 
territory, will be transferred, as part of 
the reorganization plan to serve in the 
same capacity in Metropolitan territory. 





ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF MET 


John C. Timmermann, manager of the 
monthly premium division of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, has been made an assis- 
tant secretary of the company, with 
which he has been connected since 1922. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL DIRECTOR 


President Asa V. Call, Pacific Mutual 
Life, Los Angeles, announced the recent 
election of Frank F,. Buck, president, 
Golden State Co., Ltd., to membershi)) 
on the board of directors of the com- 
pany. 





S. BLIVEN SPEAKS ON COAST 

Sophia Bliven, manager, Los Angeles 
women’s unit, California-Western States 
Life, spoke before a recent meeting Oo} 
the Insurance Women of Los Angeles 
Her topic was “Trademark.” 




































































W ar, or no war, as long as men and women grow old or 








die... as long as bread is bought with money ... as long as 
fathers and mothers love their children . . . life insurance 


has a job to do. 


— Massachuselly Matual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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Linton’s Views On Social Security 


Costs of Extension and Means of Financing It Need Careful 





Study; Proposed Centralizing Unemployment Insurance 
Funds Carries Dangerous Political Threat 


Proposals pending at Washington for 
broad expansion of Social Security, in- 
clusion of medical and hospital care, and 
federalizing all state unemployment in- 
surance funds, contain dangerous possi- 
bilities of destroying individual initiative 
and centralizing vast funds that could 
be used for political purposes, said M. 
Albert Linton, president Provident Mu- 
tual Life, in addressing the Life Presi- 
dents Association in New York Thurs- 
day. Mr. Linton was special advisory 
counsel to the Social Security Board 
and served on the President’s Commit- 
tee on Economic Security. 

Any enlargement of Social Security, 
said Mr. Linton, should be put to these 
tests: 

Test for Expansion 


“Does the program allow ample op- 
portunity and provide adequate incen- 
tives for people to develop initiative and 
ambition, thereby reducing to a mini- 
mum the temptation to turn to govern- 
ment to achieve personal security? This 
is a fundamental question to be asked in 
connection with all social security pro- 
grams. Sir William Beveridge correctly 
answers it affirmatively by emphasizing 
that social security benefits should be 
held strictly to a subsistence level, thus 
allowing ample scope for the exercise 
of individual initiative. 

‘Does the program undertake to do 
what can better be done by private, 
voluntary means? The priceless char- 
acteristic of a successful democracy is 
the strength that comes from the spon- 
taneous urge of its citizens to achieve 
desirable goals through voluntary efforts 
rather than through governmental, bur- 
eaucratic compulsion. The voluntary 
procedure may take more time but its 
achievements are much more likely to 
remain sound and virile. 

“Does the program enhance unduly 
the power of the central government? 
The central planners are always in a 
hurry to accomplish their objectives. 
They are impatient for example with the 
efforts of individual states to make so- 
cial progress. They want the millennium 
to be reached in jig time and believe 
that centralization in Washington will 
do it. Unfortunately, it doesn’t work 
that way. The reason why the attempt 
to use their method is dangerous is that 
when the program falls down, as it is so 
likely to do, the blame will be placed 
upon failure to have given the central 
agency sufficient power in the first place. 
The reasoning will be plausible but false. 
And since the local mechanisms will have 
been weakened or destroyed in the cen- 
tralization process, the central planners 
are likely to win out. The result will 
be more and more control over the lives 
of individual citizens, and less and less 
tolerance of the views of dissenting 
minorities, with the consequent develop- 
ment of totalitarian powers exercised 
from Washington. After observing the 
events that occurred on the continent of 
Europe after the last war, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand the real menace to 
democratic institutions inherent in cen- 
tralization programs. Let no one delude 
himself that ‘it can’t happen here.’” 


Sees Other Damages 


Concerning the proposed increase of 
minimum pension from $10 to $20 and 
maximum from $85 to $120, Mr. Linton 
said: “This increased scale of pensions 
clearly violates the principle that social 
insurance benefits should be held to a 
subsistence level in order to allow 
ample scope for individuals to achive 
adequate old age incomes by supple- 
menting the basic minimum through 


voluntary efforts. The $85 maximum 
should not be increased.” 

To include the self-employed generally 
in the program would give rise to for- 
midable administrative problems. To 
provide total and permanent disability 
benefits at the younger ages, as sug- 
gested would entail serious problems. 
“In this field,” said Mr. Linton, “the life 
insurance companies can contribute a 
wealth of testimony arising out of their 
exceedingly unsatisfactory experience 
with total and permanent disability in- 
surance during the depression of the 


1930’s. The government would do well 
to heed that experience and limit its 
total and permanent disability provisions 
say to the ten years in a worker’s life 
before he reaches Age 65, where the 
greatest volume of need exists.” 


About proposals before Congress to do 
away with the present state-federal sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance and re- 
place it by a federal system controlled 
from Washington, Mr. Linton had this 
to say: 

“Just consider for a moment the enor- 
mous discretionary power a plan of this 
kind would put into the hands of the 
thousands of federal officeholders from 
Maine to California who would be de- 
ciding whether individual citizens should 
receive benefits from rich Uncle Sam 
because they claimed they could not 
find work or were physically not able to 
work. And these benefits would not be 
small. They would run up to a maximum 
of $30 a week, that is at a rate of $1560 
a year.” 


Nollen Sees Need for Research 


Would Have Permanent Program of Public Education by 
Booklets, Advertising, Pictorial Illustrations, etc.; 
Business Must Fit Into New Social Philosophy 


A program of thorough research and 
analysis covering every phase of busi- 
ness affecting life insurance was sug- 
gested before the Life Presidents Asso- 
ciation Thursday by Gerard S. Nollen, 
president Bankers Life Co. of Des 
Moines. This country is confronted with 
a new social philosophy, he said, of 
revolutionary significance which is lead- 
ing the people down the road of paternal- 
istic government. It glorifies the role 
government-plays in human affairs and 
relegates private enterprise to a position 
of subservience. 


Public Education Needed 


“The modern importance of public 
education demands that we enlarge our 
activities in that sphere,” said Mr. Nollen, 
“our permanent program requires a 
comprehensive system of accumulating 
and analyzing factual information and 
the preparation of material for instruc- 
tive booklets, speeches, advertising, pic- 
torial illustrations, and news releases. 
This activity constitutes our primary 
means of building a clear understanding 
in the minds of the public about the 
functions of life insurance and its value 
to our democratic economy. We should 
leave no stone unturned to build this 
service to its highest possible state of 
efficiency.” 

In future private enterprise will be 
forced to concern itself with many new 
conditions of a vital character, said Mr. 
Nollen. A permanent change has oc- 
curred in the traditional relationships 
between government and enterprise. He 
said: 
“We must recognize that, inevitably 
and rightfully, men now demand action 
and results in harmony with their basic 
economic and social needs. Men know 
that our national resources are ample 
to provide everyone a chance to earn 


a decent livelihood. They are no longer ' 


impressed by mere sentimental appeals 
about preserving our democracy, or 
about the sacredness of the ‘American 
way of life’ of bygone days. Self-preser- 
vation is the first law of human nature. 

“We must recognize that, with public 
approval, government will endeavor to 
provide all social and economic needs 
unfulfilled by private enterprise. Man- 
agement must search diligently for new 
procedures which will discharge every 
obligation of private enterprise to mod- 
ern life. In so far as private enterprise 
fails to do the entire job, government 
will step in to fill the breach. 

“We must recognize that public ac- 
ceptance of the adequacy of private en- 
terprise is measured, not merely by 
scope of service, but also by perfection 
of performance. Private enterprise can- 
not, and should not, expect freedom from 
government control unless the quality 
of its service justifies immunity. Fur- 


thermore, government is now, and will 
continue to be, a potential competitor 
ready to step into any field where pri- 
vate enterprise is presumed to be guilty 
of exploitation. Faith in the adequacy 
of private enterprise will stand or fall 
on the publicly-recognized excellence of 
its performance in the public interest. 
“We must recognize that intensive 
public education is essential to the sta- 
bility of our modern, complex, demo- 
cratic structure. Public opinion is the 
power behind the throne of legislative 
and governmental procedure. Men can- 
not judge intelligently respecting the 


complex issues of the day unless placed 
‘in possession of the fundamental facts 


pertinent to the issues. The primary re- 
sponsibility for public instruction re- 
lating to the service and value of private 
enterprise rests upon the shoulders of 
modern management which has the facts. 

“We must recognize that our legis- 
lators and government officials consti- 
tute the most vital segment of the 
public in the matter of informed opinion. 
They possess great power in molding 
public thought, as well as being the 
ones who create and execute the rules 
of procedure under which both govern- 
ment and private enterprise shall oper- 
ate. Those groups are merely cross 
sections of the country as whole. They 
are composed mainly of dependable pco- 
ple who need and want a clear under- 
standing of the complex problems we 


(Continued on page 30) 


Chairman D’Olier 


(Continued from Page 22) 


alone has not only the right but the 
responsibility for determining for him- 
self what are desirable social and eco- 
nomic measures. Even though proposed 
legislation can affect our policyholders 
in a way we believe to be adverse, 
should we assume responsibility therefor 
unless such proposals directly affect life 
insurance company operations? Even 
if this is the case, should not caution 
be exercised with the thought that no 
action should be taken unless it is de- 
termined that it is politically wise so 
to do? 

“T think that we should remember 
that our policyholders have given us 
only one responsibility and, as I said 
before, that responsibility is to furnish 
the policyholder with the best possible 
insurance at the lowest possible net 
cost consistent with safety. We should, 
in my opinion, adhere strictly to that 
responsibility and never wander afield. 
And if we keep that in mind and act 
only when that objective is affected, | 
am inclined to’ believe that our political 
activity will receive the least possible 
criticism.” 
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Massachusetts Mut. Now 
Has 2 Newark Agencies 


CLAYTON HEADS NEW AGENCY 


Charles W. Mercer, Newly Appointed 
General Agent, Will Direct Old 
Agency in Newark 


In order to more adequately serve the 
vrowing market for life insurance in the 
Newark trading area, Massachusetts Mu- 


tual Life is expanding its program in 
that field. Effective December 1, a sec- 
ond agency will be established unde- 
John E. Clayton, general agent, wi-h 





JOHN E. CLAYTON 
ofices on the 22nd floor of the Ray- 
mond-Commerce Building. The present 
ageney which Mr. Clayton has directed 
nee August, 1941, will be under the 
management of Charles W. Mercer, 
newly appointed general agent, in the 
present location on the 28th floor of 
the Raymond-Commerce Building. 

In the two years since Mr. Clayton 





CHARLES W. MERCER 


was appointed general agent the Newark 
agency has made over 300% sales gain. 
In his new agency he will be assisted 
by Richard B. Thompson, as associate 
general agent. Mr. Clayton plans to de- 
vote more of his time to service among 
his many personal clients. 
Mr. Mercer’s Career 

Charles W. Mercer, newly appointed 
general agent, entered the insurance 
business in 1913, as a special agent sell- 
ing casualty insurance for the Travel- 
ers, at Hartford. He later served that 
company as superintendent of agencies 


Why I Am on the Radio and 
Why I Am an Insurance Agent 


By Leona Grainger 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 


asked 


insurance 


The Eastern Underwriter has 
me to tell 


agent and for some facts about my fre- 


how I became an 


quent appearance every day on_ the 
radio, 
field at 44 


background 


I entered the insurance 


with no particular except 
raising a family of five children on a 
dubious budget and having some experi- 
weekly which 


ence on a newspaper 


ceased publicat‘on. I thought insurance 
was work a woman could do with dig- 
nity; that there were cases which shou'd 
be written and that a man might miss 
them, but a woman y-ouldn’t. 

Observing children, my on and other 
people’s, made me thoughtful about the'r 
future. I felt it was possible to demon- 
strate to them early enough that Ife 
insurance as a means of siving is just 
part of living, as is necessity of paying 
room and board later, and, equally im- 
portant, it starts them off and keeps up 
a satisfactory program. Owning a _ pol- 


until 1918 when he went to Canada, his 
native country, and joined the Royal Air 
Force. With the rank of lieutenant, he 
received his discharge in 1919 and re- 
turned to the Travelers as associate 
general agent at Baltimore, serving in 
that capacity until 1921 when he went 
with the Equitable Life of New York, 
which company he served as Connecti- 
cut state manager at New Haven from 
1923 until November, 1942. 





LEONA GRAINGER 


icy adds to their self respect and incul- 
cates the saving habit, which grows. 
Furthermore, it makes youngsters real- 
ize that up until they begin to earn they 
really are a financial liability to their 
family. It is an easy step from that to 
the realization that it is only fair to 
have a policy to protect that family in 
case they die. It must be nice to write 
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$100,000 cases, but I am not so sure they 
are the important cases to write. 


Going on the Air 


Between newspaper work and _insur- 
ance I started a radio program. That 
was three years ago. At first it was just 
giving them fifteen minutes daily and it 
was called “The Friendly Hour.” Sure, 
it was corny. We just talked to them 
about the things they wanted to hear, 
We never bothered to broadcast bad 
news because that gets around on its 
own without much assistance. We pcr- 
mitted any one to appear who had sonie- 
thing to say, and you would be surprised 
at the number of people who took part. 
We just offered the opportunity to tell 
their story. It wasn’t long before calls 
came in suggesting whom to have and 
why. 

That fifteen minutes did not 
enough. After a time there 
fifteen minutes broadcasts every day. 
Subjects of broadcasts: “Local 
“Farm Service,” ‘News of the World,” 
(my version, frankly lifted from famous 
commentators and redone, ala Grainger) ; 
“Friendly Hour,” “Farm News.” The 
“Farm News” broadcast goes on air at 
7 o’clock in the morning, and I sho: for 
news. Then there are the dailv bulle- 
tins telling who was born, who died and 
such items. On Thursdays come the 
“Recital Hour,” sponsored by a_ public 
utility. Any one with talent can be pre- 
sented. That’s something like the Major 
Bowes broadcast, but we like it better. 
Why the people listen to all of these 
broadcasts every day I will never know 
and every month I expect them to get 
wise to me and give me the liberty for 
a full day devoted to insurance. Any 
day now. 


secm 
were five 


Has Her Own Studio 


I have my own studio (built for me) 
and a cross section of Americana is 
heard from it every day in the year. 
Programs are informal. They include 
announcements for churches, schools, or- 
ganizations. No charge as commercials 
pay the freight. It is something like a 
county fair linked to a revival meeting. 
We don’t overlook WAC recruiting and 
War Chest Fund campaigns. 

All of this doesn’t sound as if there 
were any time left for insurance, but we 
manage it somehow. It is a_ perfect 
medium to discuss insurance in the ab- 
stract. Any one looking for help calls 
up or writes in, and any one looking for 
work does the same; dozens of them. 
when you know who begins to work, and 
where, you don’t have to be very bright 
to see that they have a little saving plan. 

Doctors, lawyers, bankers, clergymen 
and welfare workers are all important 
and necessary persons, but when you 
realize that a good, conscientious agent 
in a rural community should combine the 
best service of all of them it makes your 
job seem important enough to rate your 
best efforts and big enough for any one, 
too. 

Placing life insurance “in the sticks” is 
a wonderful job and it can be the most 
soul satisfying in the world. Talk about 
a second front and keeping up morale at 
home, where could you find a_ better 
medium than through life insurance ? 





A. E. Patterson to Address 
Pittsburgh Association 


Alexander E. Patterson, executive vic: 
president, Mutual Life of New York 
will adress the December luncheon me¢ 
ing of the Agencies Committee of Pitt: 
burgh, December 6. Mr. Patterson's 
topic will be “What’s the Answer ?” 





HEAR H. G. KENAGY 
Herbert G. Kenagy, superintendent « 
agencies, Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
spoke at the meeting of the Managers 
and General Agents Association of St. 
Louis last week. Among others attending 
the meeting were: R. E. Bowden, vice 
president, General American Life; Frank 
Vesser, superintendent of agencies, Gen- 

eral American Life. 
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Over 40 States Present 
When Roll is Called 


The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners held its first general ses- 
sion of the mid-year meeting Monday 
morning at the Hotel Commodore in New 
York City, with President Charles F. J. 
Harrington, Massachusetts, _ presiding. 
Forty-one states and the District of 
Columbia answered the roll call of Secre- 
tary Jess G. Read, Oklahoma. 

Brief addresses of welcome were made 
by Insurance Superintendent Robert E. 
Dineen of New York and Lee Thompson 
Sinith, Director of Real Estate, City of 
New York. Responses were expressed 
by Vice President Newell R. Johnson, 
Minnesota, and Executive Commit- 
tee Chairman James M. McCormack, 
Tennessee. Canadian Superintendents 
present were Georges Lafrance of Que- 
bec and Hartley D. McNairn of Ontario. 

President Harrington named as mem- 
bers of the committee on resolutions 
George A. Bowles, Virginia, chairman; 

P. Hodges, North Carolina; Charles 

Hobbs, Kansas, and Maynard Garri- 
son, California. 

New commissioners introduced to the 
convention, which drew several hundred 
persons, were Commissioners L. E. En- 
sor, Maryland; Donald Knowlton, New 
Hampshire ; Charles E. Burns, V ermont, 
and Dineen, New York, and Garrison, 
California. 


Mutual Benefit H. & A. 


Going on the Air in Jan. 


Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association of Omaha, will sponsor a 
half-hour weekly radio show over the 
mutual networks, starting shortly after 
Jan. 1. The program will be carried by 
more than 100 stations. 

The show will dramatize the careers 
of outstanding successful young men in 
the nation and will be tied up with the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. The young men picked for the 
radio show will be candidates for the 
junior chamber’s award as the outstand- 
ing young man of 1943. , 

The program will be presented from 
Chicago each Friday evening at 7:30 
p. m., running for 26 weeks. 


DEWEY NAMES EDWARD CORSI 








New York Industrial Commissioner Re- 
sponsible for Compensation Law En- 
forcement; Succeeds Murphy 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey has ap- 
pointed Edward Corsi, of New York 
City, chairman of the New York State 
Industrial Board, as Industrial Commis- 
sioner, to succeed Michael J. Murphy, 
who has been acting commissioner since 

the first of the year. 

Mr. Corsi, by virtue of his office, will 
be responsible for enforcement of the 
workmen’s compensation and unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. 

Mr. Corsi was appointed chairman of 
the Industrial Board by Governor 
Dewey, on February 27. Until his ap- 
pointment, Mr. Corsi was chairman of 
- Enemy Alien Hearing Board of New 

York, as well as chairman of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission of New 
York Cit 

Born in ‘Ttaly in 1897, Mr. Corsi came 

» America as an immigrant 10- year old 
boy. When his family settled in New 
York City, Mr. Corsi attended St. 

rancis Xavier Parochial School and 
ater was graduated from Fordham Uni- 
‘ersity Law School. In 1930, he was di- 

‘ector of the Federal Census for New 
York, and in 1931, was appointed by 

‘resident Hoover as Commissioner of 
!mmigration and Naturalization at Ellis 
Island where he made an unique record 
n the liberal, progressive treatment of 
mmigrants clearing through the Port of 
New York. In 1933, President Roosevelt 
reappointed him. 

Mr. Corsi was appointed in 1934 as 
director of the Relief Administration of 
the City of New York and later served 
as first deputy commissioner of the City 
Department of Welfare in charge of so- 
cial service, 





Uniform Procedure for tor Filing of 
A. & H. Policy Forms Approved 


Acceptance of recommendations for 
uniform procedure for the filing of acci- 
dent and health forms was one of the 
actions taken by the insurance commis- 
sioners in New York this week that 
greatly cheered A. & H. company execu- 
tives. Director Paul F. Jones of Illinois, 
chairman of the commissioners’ commit- 
tee on accident and health, submitted 
and received approval of a resolution, 
signed by its members, at the closing 
session of the association Wednesday. 
The resolution authorized the continu- 
ance of the A. & H. committee, its 
subcommittee, headed by Commissioner 
W. Ellery Allyn of Connecticut, and the 


committee of company representatives 
that had worked closely with the state 
officials in drafting the uniform pro- 
cedure. 

Study of the entire subject will be 
continued and report will be made to 


the June, 1944 meeting of the National 
Association upon “such further add.tions 
or modifications as the committees may 
deem advisable.” To this end, said the 
resolution, all state departments and 
company representatives are urged to 
furnish the A. & H. sub-committee at 
once with any suggestions which they 
may wish to have considered. 
ffective Date July 1, 1944 

Agreement was reached at Monday’s 
committee meeting that “except as to 
weekly industrial policies, these recom- 
mendations shall become effective for all 
personal accident and health policy 
forms submitted on and after July 1, 
1944.” This means that weekly industrial 
policies are not embraced by the recom- 


mendations; neither are group A. & H. 
forms. 
The recommendations, which took up 


ten single spaced typewritten pages, 
were reviewed at Monday’s meeting and 
certain revisions made. Limited policies 
must be so identified by having the 
words “This is a limited policy—read it 
carefully” imprinted in caps diagonally 
across the face of the policy “and the 
filing back in contrasting color from the 
text of the policy and in outline type 
not smaller than 18 point.” For the pur- 
pose of this requirement it was stated: 
“A limited policy is one that contains 
unusual exclusions, limitations, reduc- 
tions or conditions of such a restrictive 
nature that the payment of benefits un- 
der such policy | are limited in frequency 
or in amounts.” 

After discussing the wording of the 
riders section it was revised to read: 


“A rider is an instrument, signed by one or 
more officers of the insurer issuing the same, 
to be attached to and form a part of a policy. 
Size of type used in all riders shall comply with 
policy regulations.” 


Use of Exceptions and Reductions 


“Use of exceptions and reductions” 
was another section which created dis- 
cussion. Alfred N. Guertin, actuary, 
New Jersey Department, thought that 
“exceptions and reductions” should be 
contained in the insuring clause. He 
submitted a list of suggestions, which 
will be incorporated in a memorandum. 
His viewpoint on the insuring clause fol- 
lows: We object to an insuring clause 
which says that a disease will be cov- 
ered only if it has its inception cne year 
after the date of issue of the policy. 

Mr. Guertin went on to say that the 
question of date of onset of the disease 
is one that gives rise to more complaints 
from the public than anything else. He 
did not think a victim of cancer knows 
when the disease stasted. Therefore, Mr. 
Guertin said that the New Jersey De- 
partment would like a wider use of the 
waiting period as well as less use of 
the requirement that disease should have 
its inception after a given length of 
time has passed after issuance of policy. 

He thought this problem could be 
solved by an incontestible clause such 
as is used in life insurance policies, and 
said “the A. & H. business would be 
much better off if this clause were used.” 

Mr. Guertin then urged an amend- 
ment which would permit disapproval of 
policy forms if the language is not spe- 
cific enough. He also registered his dis- 
approval of “window dressing” in titles 
of policies. As to the general question 
of coverage and element of multiplicity 
of forms, he said: “It may be that a 
series of standard coverage clauses 
could be worked out which could be 
used in any combination by the com- 
panies. That might solve this problem.” 
Along this line he emphasized that the 
states should give more consideration to 
the matter of coverage, declaring that 
the multiplicity of forms with very 
slight difference in actual coverage 
which is offered to the public has re- 
sulted in much confusion. 

Chairman Jones responded apprecia- 
tively to Mr. Guertin’s suggestions and 
said that his committee had taken a 
careful, orderly approach to the entire 
subject, not desiring to cover too much 
ground at one time. 





Plan for Leadership, Avoid 
Politics, Says H. J. Johnson 


Planning for post-war is an immediate 
need for individual life insurance com- 
panies and their collective organizations 
and requires specific action, said Holgar 
J. Johnson, president of Institute of Life 
Insurance at its annual meeting at Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Tuesday. He suggested that 
companies set down a general statement 
of policy as affecting the public interest 
in simple lay language and see that it 
gets public attention. 

Some of the matters requiring atten- 
tion, in Mr. Johnson’s opinion are, how 
the business is to absorb those who went 
into the armed forces, how it can use its 
resources to help the economic life of 
the nation, need for research on the 
social and economic contribution of life 
insurance, need for study of public atti- 
tudes, surveys of public opinion showing 
how the public regards life insurance 
performance. “Any business which plays 
an important part in the social and 
economic life of the natiort” he said, “has 
the responsibility to take a position of 
leadership on economic and social ques- 
tions that affect the public. A business 
should have no politics, for politics is 
in the realm of the people as individuals. 
Therefore, we as a business should steer 
clear of taking sides on purely political 
issues.” 


No Change in Valuations 


No change was made at Commission- 
ers meeting this week relative to valua- 
tions, those adopted in resolution of 
June 8 being maintained. Subject has 
been referred to sub-committee meeting 
to be held here December 15. 





Late Committee Reports 


Committees of the National Associa- 


tion of Insurance Commissioners re- 
ported as follows this week: 
Fraternals—for the purpose of dis- 


cussing mortality table revisions a com- 
mittee of Commissioners Sullivan, Wash- 
ington; Neel, Pennsylvania; Fraizer, 
Nebraska, and Johnson, Minnesota, was 
appointed to meet with the National 
Fraternal Congress in February or 
March. 

Group hospitalization and _ medical 
service—committee headed by Commis- 
sioner Neel, Pennsylvania, will meet 
later with American Hospital Associa- 
tion and American Medical Society to 
consider several problems. 

Life insurance—strongly recommended 
that all states consider enactment of 
standard industrial life insurance Dill. 





William H. Cobb, Mutual Benefit Life, 
Atlanta, has been elected president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Americus, Ga. 


Retaliatory Laws 


Came Up for Discussion at Recent 
Meetings of Commissioners’ Zones; 
Examinations Also Under Review 


the Zones 
Association of Insur- 


At the recent meetings of 
of the National 
ance Commissioners the question of state 
regulatory laws was discussed because of 
the growth of retaliatory activities. 

In a report to the executive commit- 
tee of ry Commissioners on Sunday, 
George A. Bowles of Virginia, manager, 
Zone 2, said that at the Harrisburg meet- 
ing of the members of his Zone state- 


ments were made that retaliatory laws 
were being unreasonably enforced in 
many instances and Manager Bowles 
said his Zone wanted the question 


brought to attention of executive com- 
mittee for study. 

Question of Pens’on Trusts also came 
up in Harrisburg meeting, particularly 
as regards whether the pavment of legal 
expense incident to setting up such 
trusts by the agent or company woeu'd 
involve violations of rebating ‘senes. 
Gahesunen’ to the meeting in Harris- 
burg, Commiss‘oner Hodges, No: th Ca-o 
lina, suggested that the queston of 
“whether or not the purchaser of a pen- 
sion trust plan could reasonably exrect 
to receive a nlan comnlete in all details” 
should also be brought to attention of 
the executive committee. 

Another subject discussed at Harr’s- 
burg meeting was lack of uniform nro- 
cedures in examinations of companies. 





Blanks Committee Report 


Committee on blanks, which met Tues- 
day afternoon with Walter A. Robinson, 
Ohio commissioner, presiding as chair- 
man, devoted much of its discussion to 
treatment of Federal income and excess 
profits taxes in annual statement blanks. 
Report of a sub-committee, headed by 
Alfred N. Guertin, New Jersey Depart- 
ment’s actuary, which had studied this 
problem, was adopted. It contained a 
method of allocation of taxes. 





BREAKFAST FOR THE PRESS 


Insurance Economics Society Acquaints 
Newspaper Men with Objectives; 
Gordon, Pauley, Grant Speak 


Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica was host Wednesday at breakfast to 
members of the press, officials of inter- 
ested organizations, including Paul L. 
Hardesty, insurance manager, United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Ernest 
V. Sullivan, the society’s publicity di- 
rector, introduced Harold R. Gordon as 
managing director. He outlined the so- 
ciety’s objectives as being unified opin- 
ion to maintain insurance as a_ free 
enterprise; development of research 
work, and long range educational pro- 
gram directed to the public. “Ours is 
not entirely an ‘anti’ organization. We 


are not a lobbying group,” Mr. Gordon 
emphasized. 
O. Pauley, Great Northern Life, 


spoke as president of the society, giving 
a first-hand picture of the Washington 
situation as respects social security, old 
age benefits, unemployment compensa- 
tion plans. The latter, he said, have ter- 
rible loop-holes and if there’s a_ post- 
war depression the situation will be 
worse. 

W. T. Grant, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance, executive committee chairman of 
the society, spoke briefly. He had just 
celebrated his 65th birthday the day be- 
fore and the press recognized it appro- 
priately. 


LINCOLN NAT’L STOCK CHANGE 

Stockholders of Lincoln National Life 
voted November 26 to increase the com- 
pany’s capital stock from $2,500,000 to 
$3,500,000 by transferring $1,000,000 from 
surplus to capital and issuing a stock 
dividend of 40% on present shares. The 
stock dividend will be declared by direc- 
tors at a meeting next week. It is an- 
ticipated that the next annual cash divi- 
dend will be at the rate of $1.20 a share. 
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Harry Gardiner Enters 
50th Insurance Year 


LUNCHEON MARKS THIS EVENT 


John Hancock General Agent Began in 
Paterson as Office Boy; Then Be- 
came Weekly Premium Agent 


Harry Gardiner, general agent, John 
Hancock, 215 Broadway, New York, is 
his fiftieth year in the 
business. At a 


entering upon 


life insurance luncheon 
in Bankers Club, December 1, in honor 
of the occasion guests included some of 
his associates in the agency and some 

‘ the producers who do business with 
it. Among those present were Edwin 
Allen and Harold Pratt, associate gen- 
eral agents, and Joseph M. Murphy and 
Robert Jacobs, assistant general agents. 
Among agents present were Elmer Leter- 
man, Harry Balch and John Howell. 

In reminiscing, Mr. Gardiner told 
not only of the growth of the company 
and the agency, but dwelt also on the 
change in sentiment towards insurance, 
When he started with the company its 
assets were $6,000,000 and it had only 
$100,000,000 insurance in force. Assets 
today are approximately a billion and a 
half dollars. The agency up to the mid- 
dle of November had total production 
credits of $31,000,000 for the year. Dis- 
cussing the prevailing viewpoint respect- 
ing insurance half a century ago, Mr. 
Gardiner said that many were opposed 
to buying insurance either from stand- 
point of superstition or were held back 
by reason of religious views. Those 
prospects believed that if they took out 
a policy “gambling on death” they were 
fiying in the face of Providence. Com- 
petition from fraternal companies was 


brisk. 
Has Served Under Four Presidents 


Mr. Gardiner, who began with the 
John Hancock as an office boy in New 
Jersey, has served under four presi- 
dents: the late Stephen H. Rhodes, Ro- 
land O. Lamb, Walton L. Crocker and 
the present head of the company, Guy 
W. Cox. . 

When 18 years old and in the Pater- 
son, N. J. agency, he began to sell as a 
Weekly Premium agent, and he had five 
miles of territory to cover, his debit 
being $35. He got 20% commission for 
covering the debit which compensation 


State Mutual Life Adjusts 
1944 Dividend Scale 


In order that policyholders may be in- 
formed on the fundamental reasons for 
the variation in the cost of their life in- 
surance under changing conditions, 
George Avery White, president, State 
Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass., has re- 
leased a letter to the field force which 
Says in part: 

“Our dividend scale used during the 
last three years is now a little out of 
balance, requiring some adjustments to 
be made for the year 1944. The signifi- 
cant change is one made to bring the 
investment type policies more closely in 
line with current earnings on invested 
assets. 

“Important changes have come about 
in the investment field not the least of 
which is the participation in World War 
financing by life insurance companies of 
a large proportion of their new and re- 
invested money in low interest-bearing 
government securities. 

“Our adjustment has practically no 
effect on Term policies and the first divi- 
dends on Life and Endowment policies. 
It does mean a reduction where the in- 
vestment element is a major one such 
as Endowments near maturity. No 
change has been made in the amount of 
interest payable under settlement options 
and on accumulated dividends. 

“This adjustment in our dividend scale 
for 1944 is in keeping with the tradi- 
tional policy of our company to main- 
tain a surplus ample to protect its policy- 
holders against unforeseen contingen- 
cies. 





HARRY GARDINER 


amounted to $7 a week. Later, he worked 
on a debit in Passaic; then went suc- 
cessively to Philadelphia and to Bridge- 
port. From the latter city he was sent 
to Albany and he was the first man 
among the John Hancock’s Weekly Pre- 
mium agents to be transferred to the 
Ordinary Department. 

His new post was Kansas City where 
he opened an office as a general agent. 
In 1921, after being in Kansas City a 
vear, he was brought to New York 
where he succeeded the late William R. 
Compton as general agent at 220 Broad- 


way. His only agent at the start was 
the late Clarence Swift. He soon got 
other agents, eventually some of the 
most successful in the city, and the 


Gardiner agency has about $160,000,000 
on the books. 

Mr. Gardiner for years has been active 
in the local associations of life insur- 
ance. 


i 
Savings Banks to Write 


Substandard Insurance 


Plans are being formulated for New 
York savings banks to issue policies on 
a rated basis to persons with minor phy- 
sical impairments. Most life companies 
write substandard medical cases, the sav- 
ings banks have previously written only 
standard policies. Action recently taken 
by the Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Council and by the trustees of the Sav- 
ings Banks Life Insurance Fund paves 
the way for the writing of substandard 
insurance on a limited basis. 





PENSION TRUST BUSINESS 


With Northwestern Mutual It Is Only 
13.9% of Company’s First Ten 
Months, 1943, Production 
Only a normal part of the fine gains 
in paid for insurance of Northwestern 
Mutual Life in the last seven months is 
attributable to Pension Trust business, 
according to Grant L. Hill, director of 
agencies. The company has paid for 
only $25,000,000 of life insurance under 
employe trust plans during the first ten 
months of 1943, which is equivalent to 
13.9% of the total production for that 
period. In a letter to general agents, 
Mr. Hill pointed out that an average of 
thirty-six lives were covered per Pen- 
sion Trust case so far this year. He 
also brought out the interesting fact that 
more than 10% of the full time agents 
of Northwestern Mutual have _ partici- 
pated directly in Pension Trust cases. 





N. Y. Supervisors Annual 
Dinner To Be Held Dec. 9 


The annual dinner of the New York 
Life Supervisors will be held December 9, 
at the Drug & Chemical Club, 85 John 
Street, New York. Arnold Siegel is 
chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee. Murray April is president of the 
association. 
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N. Y. Managers Have 
Large Annual Dinner 


MANY DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 


Insurance Commissioners and Home 
Office Men Among Those Present; 
W. J. Dunsmore President 


The annual dinner of the Life Man- 
agers Association of Greater New York, 
always an event attended with consider- 
able pleasure by several hundred insur- 
ance men, was held at the Waldori- 
Astoria last night. Guests included State 
Departmental officials and company ex- 
ecutives. Among Commissioners accept- 
ing invitations to attend were Preside.t 
Charles F. J. Harrington of National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners: 
Robert E. Dineen, New York Superin- 
tendent; and Dr. Eugene E. Agger, New 
Jersey Commissioner of Bank’ng and In- 
surance. Company executives were froim 
a number of states. 

President of Life Managers Associa- 
tion is William J. Dunsmore, manager 
Equitable Society at 120 Broadway. 
Timothy W. Foley is vice president. 
Chairman of planning committee for the 
dinner was Julius M. Eisendrath, gen- 
eral agent, Guardian Life. Secretary and 
treasurer of the association is George 
P. Shoemaker, Provident Mutual. 

Members of Committees 

In addition to Chairman Foley mem- 
bers of the dinner committee were Jules 
Anzel, Continental American; Osborne 
Bethea, Penn Mutual; Manuel Camps, 
Jr., John Hancock; Patrick A. Collins, 
Metropolitan; M. J. Denda, Union Mu- 
tual; Lester Einstein, Mutual Benefit; 
Fred S. Goldstandt, Equitable Society; 
Alfred J. Johannsen, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; R. E. Meyer, Mutual Life; James 
G. Ranni, Manhattan Life; H. Arthur 
Schmidt. New England Mutual; S. Sam- 
uel Wolfson, Berkshire Life. 

In addition to Chairman Eisendrath 
and Henry Kuesel, Phoenix Mutual, vice 
chairman, members of the planning com- 
mittee were Charles V. Cromwell, Man- 
hattan Life; Sam P. Davis, Phoenix 
Mutual; Halsey D. Josephson, Mutual 
Benefit; Louis W. Sechtman, Aetna 
Life; Lawrence E. Simon, Massachusetts 
Mutual. 





Nollen for Research 
(Continued from Page 26) 


face in modern life. With a few ex- 
ceptions, their support of unwise gvv- 
ernmental procedure grows out of lack 
lack of understanding and not malicious 
intent. To them, modern management 
owes the service of factual education in 
the field of private enterprise. 

“We must recognize that one of tlie 
new vital elements affecting private en- 
terprise is the modern rapid tempo of 
change in every phase of human exist- 
ence. No longer can management safe’) 
follow the time-honored method char- 
acterized by the phrase, ‘Wait and sce.’ 
Through analysis and research, pract’ce 
must be harmonized with perspective as 
well as immediate developments. In tlic 
rapid flow of modern events, manage- 
ment must evaluate the probabiliti¢s of 
future indicated changes in terms ot 
their impact upon constructive p! 
cedure.” 





TRAVELERS CHANGES 

The Travelers California branch offices 
this week announced the transfer 
the San Francisco branch office of F 
ward E. Noyes, assistant manager of tlic 
life, accident and group departments ‘ 
the Sacramento agency branch ani 
Richard Ray Crothers, field assistant ©! 
the Stockton agency branch. They w'!! 
continue to serve in the same canaciti 
in the San Francisco office. Harold \\ 
Christina, who has been assistant mar 
ager of the life, accident and group 
partments of the San Francisco branc! 
office, has been transferred to the Sact 
mento agency branch in the same c2- 
pacity. 
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Selling to Farmers 


(Continued from Page 6) 


an agent may be thinking in dollars 
and cents but the farm prospect just 
naturally thinks in terms of his wealth 
meaning hogs, beef, butterfat, corn or 
other farm products. Some agents now 
recognize this and are using farm 
“dollars” in their presentations. 


Family Operates as a Unit 


The farm family operates as a unit. 
The farm is run by partners including 
the man, the homemaker, boys and girls. 
They meet three times a day as a board 
of directors at breakfast, dinner 
(not lunch) and supper. The word 
“allowances” is unknown to the farm 
woman and youngsters. It all boils down 
to the fact that each member of the 
farm family is a prospect for life in- 
surance, to be paid for from his or her 
own sources of income. 

Because this fortunate situation ex- 
ists, it isn’t at all unusual for an agent 
to sell all members of a farm family. 
Some have even sold all members of a 
farm family at one time. That’s a goal 
always worth keeping in mind. 

Talk educational insurance. Time was, 
in the early days, that a farmer might 
be able to leave a farm to each child. 
sut the days of cheap land are gone. 
Usually, only one son or daughter stays 
on the old farm while others must go 
elsewhere. That’s why so many business 
and professional men of today came 
from farms. A survey made in a liberal 
arts college recently showed more farm- 
ers’ sons and daughters enrolled than 
any other business or profession. Our 
magazine publishes a monthly sampling 
of farm thinking and recently gave the 
results of farm parents’ desires for 
higher education of children. The great 
bulk of farm parents want their chil- 
dren to go to college. In many cases, 
this can best be done through insur- 
ance funds. 


Farmer Reads and Thinks 


The farmer isn’t accustomed to the 
fast pace of the city. His crops grow 
slowly, his animals gain weight slowly. 
He deals with nature and nature moves 
at deliberate pace. Ideas you present 
will be thought over as the farmer tills 
his soil, cares for his livestock and does 
his daily chores. He’s a good thinker. 
If you leave folders, booklets and pro- 
posals, he’s inclined to read them for 
he is a good reader. You have many 
angles on which to hang a farm inter- 
view for a farmer’s insurance needs are 
creat. He needs insurance to provide 
help to run the farm, pay the mortgage, 
provide for old age, equitable estate 
settlement, emergency needs, etc., etc. 

Insurance is, as I see it, a great co- 
operative enterprise. Who is a greater 
co-operator than the farmer? He and 
others joined together in covered wag- 
on trains to push back the frontier. 
They joined together to break the sod, 
clear the forests, build their cabins and 
fight the common enemy. Through the 
years, they have “traded work” with 
neighbors and helped one another in 
alversity. That quality of cooperating 
is born into them. 

Can you say that such people don’t 

lieve in insurance and aren’t worth 
vour effort to call on? Perhaps they 

n’t call it insurance, but they believe 

the things insurance can do. 

_ Expose yourself to farm _ business. 
Seriously solicit farm prospects. With 
all their money and all their needs for 
what you have, you'll sell them IF 

OU’LL SEE THEM! There’s no 
inagic formula for selling farm people. 
‘!'s simply a matter of giving them an 
(  Cidaaaed to buy what you've got to 





STATE MUTUAL JOINS ALC 


_ The State Mutual Life, Worcester, 
lass. has been admitted to member- 
ip in the American Life Convention, 
iicreasing the total membership of the 
‘onvention to 186, as compared with 
'/2 members at the beginning of 1943. 





Harold R. ‘Teitrick 


(Continued from Page 10) 


went to Penn State, and becoming in- 
terested in insurance, he transferred 
to Wharton School of Finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

After Wharton he became a member 


of advertising department of Phila- 
delphia North American, and left that 
newspaper to go with his father, the 
late Reed B. Teitrick, who was made 
general agent Union Central Life, at 
Harrisburg after having been in public 
life, one of his positions having been 
Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


With Union Central H. R. Teitrick 
opened Lancaster County as a special 
agent. He then went to Harrisburg to 
get experience in the general agency 
office. Commissioner Taggart had de- 
cided to inaugurate insurance examin- 
nations for applicants for agency and 
brokerage licenses; got approval of 
Governor Fisher and latter asked Teit- 
rick to help prepare the examinations 
and read the answers submitted by ap- 
plicants. He started on part time basis, 
eventually being made head of division 


Woman District Manager Formerly a Publisher 


Mrs. Bruce M. Ashton, now district 
manager of Connecticut General in Sa- 
linas, Cal., was born in Colorado. She was 
educated at Howard Payne College at 
Fayette, Mo., where she got an A.B. 
degree and later did some special work 
at University of Missouri and took 
some speech classes at Cumnock School 
of Oratory in Chicago. Before she mar- 
ried Mr. Ashton she taught English 
and dramatics. 

For some years she lived in Pasa- 


dena, Cal. and in 1929 became San 
Francisco office manager for a_ book 
publisher. After a year she went into 


life insurance because she thought it 
offered a definite field of endeavor to 
women and because “the need the peo- 
ple had for life insurance was so great 
I could spend the rest of my life telling 
a few people about it and not tiring 
of doing so.” 


Mrs. Ashton’s son, John MacLean 
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health. 


responsibility to provide for his own 


financial security, freedom from financial want. 


to his own needs, to protect his own family against want 


he lives too long or dies too soon. 
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ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


It is Life Insurance that gives the head of the family the means 


in case 


is still a difficult task to exercise any of the other freedoms without 


Th average American possesses the initiative and the sense of 


if he lives and retains his 


with which to store up some of today’s earnings for the future, according 
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V. M. Shewbert Goes To 
Coast for Home Life 


SUCCEEDS J. -&- “MAC CONNELL 
J. H. Coles, Frank S. Smith Appointed 
Managers in Pittsburgh; Changes 
Become Effective Immediately 


The — Life of New York, through 
William Worthington, vice president 
and ce rintendent of agencies, an- 
nounced the transfer of Victor M. 
Shewbert, Pittsburgh general agent to 
Los Angeles to head the agency there 
and the appointment of J. H. Coles and 
Frank S. Smith as managers in Pitts- 
changes became effective 
December 1. Mr. 
Shewbert succeeds 
J. G. MacConnell, 
who will devote his 
entire time to build- 
ing his personal 
clientele. Mr. Shew- 
bert began his life 
insurance career as 
a producer in Ala- 
bama about twentv- 
five years ago. In 
1925 he became state 
manager for the 
Reliance Life with 
headquarters in 
Omaha, and in 1929 
returned to Ala- 
bama where he helped organize a small 
life insurance company. He also served 
as superintendent of agents for the 


burgh. The 





V. M. Shewbert 


American Mutual Life of Des Moines, 
from which company he came to the 
Home Life. Since he became general 


~ 





Frank S. Smith J. H. Coles 


avent for the Home Life in Pittsburgh 
in 1935, he advanced the agency from 
thirty-seventh to sixteenth place, and 
has been successful in recruiting and de- 
veloping men for managerial work. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Coles, the newly 
appointed managers in Pittsburgh, will 
operate individual agencies with a cen- 
tral cashiers department. Mr. Smith en- 
tered the Pittsburgh agency in 1940 after 
fourteen years with the E. A. Woods 
Company, twelve of which he was a unit 
manager, heading the largest unit of the 
company. In 1943 he was brough to the 
Home Life home office as_ assistant 
manager of the sales planning division. 
Mr. Smith also worked with several 
agencies of the company assisting gen- 
eral agents in recruiting new organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Coles entered the life insurance 
business with the Home Life in 1939 
after teaching and coaching for a num- 
ber of years. In his first full year with 
the company, Mr. Coles became the sixth 
ranking producer. In 1942 he became 
supervisor of the Pittsburgh agency and 
in April of this year was brought to the 
home office as agency field assistant to 
assist general agents throughout the 
country in training and directing new 
organization. 


MUTUAL LIFE CASHIERS MEET 


Mutual Life of New York cashiers, 
K. T. McElrath, St. Paul; D. F. Star- 
mann, Grand Rapids; E. W. Wider, 


metropolitan clearing house, New York 
are conferring with home office officials 
on office operations and procedure and 
the preparation of a manual concerning 
Mutual Life practices and principles af- 
fecting the subject of policy conserva- 
tion. 


Honolulu ina Boom Period As 


Result of War, Says J. A. Black 


Brainard & Black Partner, on Visit Here from Hawaii, Dis- 


cusses Buying Habits of Orientals; American Born 
Japanese Loyal; Chinese Better Salesmen 


“Business is brisk im Honolulu. Our 
population has probably doubled since war 
was declared on Germany and Japan, both 
because of troops stationed in the Hawaiian 
Islands and because of civilian war work- 
ers. Result: Retail trade has boomed, 
Prices have gone shyrocketing. Everybody 
is spending money, and more people than 
ever before are ha ard conscious. And that 
means easier insurance sales.” 

Such is the general comment made by 
John A. Black, CLU, a partner in Brain- 
ard & Black, Hono- 
lulu for leading life, fire 
interviewed in 


general agents in 
casualty 
New 
several days ago. Mr. Black 
picture of the effect of 
trade in the Ter- 
Hawaii, stressing that more 
endowment life policies are being sold 
than ever before; that marine and busi- 
ness interruption insurance are greatly 
in demand, and that war damage insur- 
ance has sold like hot cakes. 

Mr. Black has been in the United 
States for several weeks conferring with 
the home offices of companies which 
his firm represents. In New York Cty 
he spent some time at the United States 
Life offices—that company being repre- 
sented as general agents throughcut the 
Hawaiian Islands. He will soon be go- 
ing westward, making a stopoff at the 
St. Paul Fire & Marine home office, and 
will spend several weeks in San Fran- 


and 
companies, when 
York City 
gave a concise 
the war on insurance 
ritory of 


cisco before returning home after the 
first of the year. It has been four years 
since he was here, and since war-time 


underwriting presents a lot of problems 
he welcomed the opportunity of ex- 
changing viewpoints with various home 


office executives. 

He made his trip from Honolulu on 
a freighter in nine days’ time and will 
probably return the same way. 


Orientals Large Part of Hawaiian 
Market 

The Oriental buyer is a big part of 
the Hawaiian insurance market and for 
that reason Mr. Black and his partner, 
Scott B. Brainard, have made a care- 
ful study of their sales motivations. 
Right now they are going in heavily 
for insurance as savings and not so 
much as protection. It is hard to con- 
vince them of the value of an old age 
income but gradually the younger gen- 
eration is getting the idea. 

The Chinese are naturally better sales- 
men than the Japanese. Mr. Black 
speaks from first hand knowledge as 
one-third of Brainard & Black’s agency 
force is Japanese, one-third Chinese and 
the balance of Korean and other de- 
scents. He explains that the inhibitions 
of the Japanese prevent them from be- 
coming extraverts, making it more dif- 
ficult to train Japanese agents to be- 
come good insurance salesmen. 

Chinese Top-Notch Producers 

The Chinese, on the other hand, fre- 
quently develop into top-notch pro- 
ducers. Mr. Black illustrated his point 
by telling the story of James Y. T. 
Leong, who last year led the entire 
United States Life agency force in paid- 
for production. He joined Brainard & 
Black in March, 1942, and by Novem- 
ber of that year had paid for $600,000 
in life insurance and about $10,000 in 
fire and casualty premiums. Previously 
he had been attached to the Insurance 
Commissioner’s office in the Territory 
of Hawaii. He’s a graduate of Univer- 
sity of Hawaii and of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. His fast pace in production 
did not continue this year as he took a 





JOHN A. BLACK, CLU 


November, 1942, 
war work full 


leave of absence in 
f-om insurance to do 
time with the OPA. 

Mr. Black also spoke of two Korean 
agents who are selling more insurance 
today than a year ago despite the fact 
that they are full time firemen in Hono- 
lulu. Tour of duty is 24 hours on and 
24 hours off, which gives them suffici- 
ent selling time. Contrary to the gen- 
eral impression, civilian defense activity 
has helved rather than hindered produc- 
tion records. For one thing, says Mr. 
Black, it is much easier to make new 
contacts; to convince war plant workers 
especially, that their surplus money 
should be put into insurance. 

American Born Japanese 

The writer asked Mr. Black how the 
Japanese were regarded following the 
fateful Pearl Harbor attack of Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. He dispelled any idea that 
Honolulu and other Hawaiian cities were 
full of traitors. There were some, of 
course, but they were speedily put away. 
The American born Japanese, for the 
most part, are looked upon favorably. 
They are not in concentration camps 
but are going about their business as 


always. Mr. Black spoke of them as 
industrious and thrifty, and said that 
2,800 of them gave a demonstration of 


patriotism when they enlisted in the 
Hawaiian Volunteer Corps of the U. S. 
Army. This group went to Camp Shel- 
by, Miss., for intensive training and is 
now fighting as a unit in Italy. 

Pearl Harbor Day will always live in 
the memories of Hawaiian Island peo- 
ple. Speaking about it, Mr. Black said: 
“Living up in the hills, about 1,500 feet 
above sea level, my family was at no 
time in danger. When the planes first 
were sighted we had no fears because 
we didn’t know they were enemy planes. 
Kven when the bombing started we 
thought it might be Sunday morning 
practising. But when a group of planes 
in formation flew over our house, draw- 
ing anti-aircraft fire, we knew then that 
it was the real thing. Even at that, we 
didn’t recognize the Japanese insignia 
on the planes. Our yard man, a Japa- 
nese alien, had to identify it for us.” 

Agency Started in April, 1938 

The Brainard & Black agency, formed 
in April, 1938, is today one of the lead- 
ing insurance offices in Honolulu. The 
United States Life has been represented 
for the past five and a half years, and 








Photographed At Opera 


Mrs. John A. Stevenson (left) and 
Mrs. John R. Stevenson. 


Accompanying picture is of Mrs. John 
A. Stevenson, wife of the Penn Mutual 
Life’s president, and her daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. John R. Stevenson, taken on 
the occasion of a performance of Metro- 
politan Opera Co. which they attended 
in Philadelphia. John R. Stevenson is 
an ensign in United States Navy. He is 
a graduate of Phillips Andover and while 
a student at Princeton wrote a treatise 
on Chile from facts he gathered on 
a visit to that country. This treatise was 
later published as a book. 





State Chamber’s Domediene| 
Urges Support of Bills 


The committee on insurance of 
Chamber of Commerce of N. Y. State, 





of which Theodore M. Riehle is 
chairman, has issued a_ statement) 
urging support of the Bailey-Van 


Nuys bills and reviewing at length 
efforts of the Federal government to 
“regulate and control the insurance 
business.” On Mr. Riehle’s committee 
are the following: Walter F. Beyer, 
Edgar H. Boles, Bernard M. Culver, 
Clement L. Despard, Herbert B. Sex- 
ton and Kenneth Spencer. 











some idea of the amount of insurance 
written in that time is given by Mr. 
Black’s statement that the company 
ranks fourth today in amount of insur- 
ance in force in the Territory of Hawaii. 
A graduate of University of Washing- 
ton and of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business, Mr. Black has been in in- 
surance for the past eleven years. Ar- 
riving in Honolulu in 1930 he was first 
employed by the Hawaiian Pineapp le 
Co., then sold general insurance before 
entering the life insurance field. His 
firm writes general insurance today as 
well as life. 

Scott B. Brainard, Whitman College 
graduate, was general secretary of 
Y. M. C. A. in Oakland, Cal. and in 
Honolulu before entering insurance 
work. His partner refers to him as “a 
master trainer of salesmen.” He is ac- 
tive in church work, being a memb:r 
of the Board of Religious Educati 1 


in Honolulu and one of its prime 
movers. Both he and Mr. Black are 
active in civic affairs; are also me: 

bers of the Business Men’s Training 


Corps, a volunteer home guard orga 
zation formed since Pearl Harbor. 

Brainard & Black represent the 
lowing companies in addition to |! 
United States Life, all as general agen's: 
Capital Fire of California and Ea.le 
Indemnity, both in the Royal- eapetpoo 7 
Groups; National Union Bite, St. P: 
Fire & Marine and St. Paul Mercury- 
Indemnity. 
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J. Gerald Godsoe Gets 
Important Canada Post 


WAR INDUSTRY CONTROL HEAD 


Also, Co-ordinator of Controls, Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply; 
Confederation Life Ass’t Mer. 

|. Gerald Godsoe, assistant general 
manager, Confederation Life, Toronto, 
has been appointed successor to Henry 

Jorden, K. C. as chairman of the War- 

time Industries Control Board and Co- 

ordinator of Controls of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply. For the 
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J. G. GODSOE 
past twelve months Mr. Godsoe_ has 
heen Associate Co-ordinator. 
The Industries Control Board consists 
of the seventeen controllers of the De- 


partment which regulate the supply of 
all basic raw materials and_ services 
necessary to war, including the Chair- 
man of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board and Director of National Selec- 
tive Service. 

Mr. Godsoe is also a member of the 
Emergency Coal Production Board and 
as Chairman of the Wartime Industries 
Control Board will be a member of the 
Wartime Prices Board, and of the Pro- 
duction Board of the Munitions Depart- 
ment, succeeding Mr. Henry Borden in 
both capacities. 

Prior to his Ottawa appointment, Mr. 
Godsoe was and still is an assistant 
general manager of the Confederation 
Life Association in charge of its legal 


affairs, He was born in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and is a graduate of Dalhousie 
University in arts and law. He was 


called to the bar in 1928 and joined the 
Confederation Life Association in 1931. 
He became assistant solicitor in 1934, 
solicitor and executive assistant in 1936, 
and assistant general manager in 1939, 

He is past president of the Canadian 

lub of Toronto and has been a promi- 
nent executive of the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs and a member 
of various committees of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association. 





DECLARES DIVIDEND 
he Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ia has declared a dividend of $1.25 
r "she ire to stockholders for the final 
(uarter of the year payable December 
to stockholders of record December 3. 


ROCHESTER ASS’N MEETS 
rank L. McFarlane, CLU, Northwest- 
: Mutual, Cleveland, addressed the re- 
nt meeting of the Rochester Life Un- 
( writers. He discussed “Pr restige Build- 
Ing Through Program Selling.” 





“Lawrence A. Morgan, vice president, 
Vacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, ad- 
(ressed the recent meeting of the Life 
Insurance Managers Association of Los 
\ngeles. He spoke on “Modern Prob- 
lems of Underwriting.” 





Cattle Breeder and Dirt Farmer 


Fred W. Hubbell, President Equitable of Iowa, Has Won 


Many Ribbons As Exhibitor of Shorthorn 
Champions; Has 840 Acre Farm 












F. W. Hubbell at Helfred Farms with prize bull, Brae Lodge Headlight, senior 


herd sire. 


Fred W. Hubbell, president, Equit- 
able Life of Iowa, enjoys widespread 
recognition as a dirt farmer and as a 


breeder, exhibitor and exporter of 
Shorthorn cattle. _ az 
This extra curicular activity of the 


Equitable of Iowa’s president may first 
become known to the life insurance man 
when he visits Mr. Hubbell’s office. 
There one finds displayed the framed 
pictures and the blue ribbons of such 
dignitaries of the Shorthorn world as 
Collynie Clipper Star, International 

Grand Champion Shorthorn Bull; Sun- 
ray, International Grand Champion 
3ull; and Rosewood of Helfred Fourth, 
Clippers Favorite and Helfred Princess 
Royal, each an International Grand 
Champion Shorthorn female in her own 
right. 

Helfred Farms 

One naturally becomes interested and 
may subsequently have the opportunity 
to visit Helfred Farms, where Mr. 
Hubbell and his family have lived since 
1924. 

A first, and, in fact, a final impres- 
sion of Helfred Farms, is that it is a 
farm, and not a country home or an 
experimental station. It includes 840 
fertile Iowa acres adjacent to the Rac- 
coon River some ten miles distant from 
the business district of Des Moines. 
The farm is well fenced, effectively laid 
out for the normal processes of farm- 
ing, and is equipped with an imposing 
yet practical array of barns, granaries, 
cribs, silos and other farm buildings. 
30th tractors and horses are used in 
cultivating the farm, save for the 
acreage reserved for pasture, and the 
chief crops raised are corn, oats, alfalfa, 
clover and soy beans. 

However, it is readily apparent that 
the dominant interest and activity of 
Helfred Farms centers in the breeding, 
exhibiting and sale of Shorthorn cattle. 
Mr. Hubbell began in 1928 through 
purchase and importation, to build what 
has become an internationally famous 
herd of Shorthorns. His award win- 
nings in the International Live Stock 
Exposition of Chicago, the American 
Royal Exposition of Kansas City and 
representative State Fairs have been 
most notable, both in individual classi- 
fications, and in such prized showings 
as the “Best Ten Head on Exhibit” 
which has ben won by Helfred Farms 
Shorthorns at the International Live 
Stock Exposition for five consecutive 
years. 

Out of Mr. Hubbell’s experience of 















fifteen years as a breeder of Shorthorns 
he has developed a basic herd of ap- 
proximately 130 head of cows, calves 
and bulls, which he maintains for breed- 
ing purposes. These Shorthorns display 
definite herd characteristics, which, it 
can be anticipated, will be transmitted 
to other herds of exhibit or stock ani- 
mals. Helfred Farms Shorthorn sales 
are conducted by auction annually, with 
additional private sales being made 
throughout the year. 
Hogs, Turkeys and Chickens 

In addition to its chief business of 
breeding Shorthorns and raising all of 
the feed required for its many opera- 
tions, Helfred Farms annually produces 
pedigreed Hampshire hogs, White Hol- 
land turkeys and White Rock chickens 
in abundance. Such activities while 
perhaps of secondary importance, are 
not of a minor nature, in that within 
an average year a total of 100 hogs, 
12,000 processed pounds of turkeys and 
10,000 processed pounds of chickens are 
raised and sold. 

Mr. Hubbell says that he operates 
Helfred Farms as he does, because, 
first of all, he prefers to live on a farm. 
He has, additionally, by reason of his 
thirty years of continuous service with 
the Equitable of Iowa, a company which 
has always considered a first mortgage 
on a fertile farm to be perhaps the 
soundest life insurance investment, a 
thorough knowledge of farming and an 


abounding appreciation of the oppor- 
tunities of the farmer. Hence, his in- 
terest and activity as a breeder of 
Shorthorn cattle has come about very 


naturally, ad is today exerting a wide- 
spread and beneficial influence in en- 
hancing the quality of one of the most 
important breeds of beef cattle. 





Marion Houston, general agent, Wash- 
ington National, Kansas City, led the 
company’s field forces for October for 
new written life. Mr. Houston is second 
for the year on new paid life. The Hous- 
ton agency ranks third for new paid life 
and second for paid A. & H. for the 
year to date. 

TOPS $200,000,000 IN FORCE 

The Pan-American Life has surpassed 
the $200,000,000 mark in life insurance 
in force, representing a gain of more 
than $11,000,000 since January 1. The 
company’s new paid production for the 
ten-month period ending October 31, 
exceeded $22,000,000, an increase of 20% 
more than in similar period for 1942. 






ALC Attorney 









Moffett St::di 


IRVING V. BRUNSTROM 





Brunstrom, who was elected 
American Life Conven 
1943, is a Kansan by 
educated in the public 
N. Y., and Wor- 


Irving V. 
attorney for the 
tion in October, 
birth. He was 
schools of Jamestown, 
cester, Mass., and was graduated with 
a B.A. degree, in 1930, from Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. He worked 
ina Chicago bank from that time until 
he entered Northwestern University Law 


School in 1932. He was graduated from 
the law school in January, 1935, and 
took the March, 1935, Illinois bar ex- 
aminations. 

The day he was notified that he had 
passed the examinations he was _ hired 
by William O. Douglas, now an Asso- 


the United States Su- 
preme Court, to work on a study of 
corporate reorganizations then being 
made by the SEC. He worked on this 
project until 1936 when he left the SEC 
to work on the American Telephone & 


ciate Justice of 


Telegraph Co. investigation then being 
conducted by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. He left the FCC in 


1937 and returned to Chicago where he 
was assistant general counsel of the 
Illinois Humane Society, and engaged 
in private practice. 

Mr. Brunstrom became associated with 
the ALC in October, 1942, and at the 
October, 1943 ALC annual meeting de- 
livered the review of legislation and de- 
partmental rulings which Ralph Kast- 
ner, acting manager and associate coun 
sel of the ALC, had presented for the 
preceding fifteen years. 

JOHN W. YATES MADE TRUSTEE 

John W. Yates, 


agent, Massachusetts 


general 
was elec- 


California 


Mutual, 


ted a trustee of the College of the 
Pacific, Stockton, Calif., at the recent 
annual meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, according to Dr. Tully Knoles, 


president. 


OCTOBER SALES INCREASE 


The estimated total sales of Ordinary 


life insurance in New York City for 
October is $47,907,000 which compares 
with $35,038,000 reported for October 
of last year, according to the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City 


HOLDS ANNUAL “FUN NIGHT” 


The Life Agency Cashiers Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles held its annual 
“ee 4 ” 
fun night” at the November meeti: 
M. E. Clubine, Sun Life of Canada, 
was dinner chairman. 

FE. P. Taylor, a director of the Excel 
sior Life of Canada, Toronto, has re 


signed as Canada’s deputy member on 
the Combined Production and Resources 
Board, a post he has held at Washing- 
ton for the past year. 


— 
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Why Our Hotel Likes Insurance Men 


By William M. Dewey 
President, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 


The Eastern Underwriter has asked 
me to tell something about how I 
started in the hotel business and what 
I think of insurance people, so many 
thousands of whom have been the 
guests of the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
which is fifteen minutes’ motor drive 
from downtown Chicago over boule- 


vards and the Lincoln Park outer drive. 

The first of our long series of insur- 
ance conventions was in 1917, those at- 
tending being a small group of men 
representing the Travelers. That initial 
insurance convention was brought to 
us by the late William H. Kolb, then 


manager of the Travelers in Chicago. 
The hotel had opened to the public in 
June, 1916, offering 500 guest rooms. 


(An addition was opened in February, 
1924, also containing that number of 
rooms.) 

The second 
» us was the 


insurance group to come 
Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, manager of which is 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., and the 
Bureau has been meeting here consecu- 


tively for about twenty years. Repre- 
sentatives in the Bureau group were 
instrumental in bringing us other in- 
surance meetings. Association of Life 
Agency officers and Life Office Man- 
agement Association were among our 
early conventions, and, of course, our 


happy landing of American Life Con- 
vention meetings as an annual affair 
helped us immeasurably. We have been 
host to the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries and numerous other insurance 
bodies. 

With Hotel From Time Work on 

Building Started 

I began my career as a salesman in 
the wholesale jewelry business, spend- 
ing fifteen years in that field. Through 
a strange little quirk of fate I decided 


to get into some other kind of work. 
One of the most successful jewelry 
salesmen I knew, and one who had 


been in that business for many years, 
was calling at a store one morning at 
the same time that I was there. He 
appeared tired looking, not so dapper 
as I once remembered him, and 
noticed that his shoulders had become 
rounded from the weight of the heavy 
sample cases he carried with him. It 
flashed in my mind that I would ulti- 
mately be having the same fate if I 
continued, and on that evening I ten- 
dered my resignation to my firm. 

I called on my uncle, John Corbett, 
then operating the Edgewater Coal Co. 
and asked his advice. He offered me a 
position in his company which seemed 
a good opportunity although it was not 
immediately lucrative. Because of my 
obligations I had to take an additional 
few odd jobs to keep my salary even 
with my budget and it was this zest for 
hard work, born of necessity, that per- 
suaded Mr. Corbett to offer me bigger 
opportunities as they arose. 

I had been three years with Edge- 
water Coal Co. and was its secretary 
when the plans for building of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel were completed. 
My uncle was also president of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel’ Co. and my 
first job in connection with the hotel 
was as boss of a pile driving crew when 
the hotel was being constructed. 


Views on Insurance People 


Now, in response to The Eastern 
Underwriter’s request as to why I like 
being host to insurance people whose 
business we seem to solicit more than 
that of others, that’s easy to answer. 

The average for real gentlemen, good 
scouts and cooperative guests really 
hits the top among insurance men and 
their wives. Typical of our experience 
with insurance men is the handling of 
the American Life Convention this year. 





WILLIAM M. DEWEY 


The attendance, the largest in its his- 
tory was beyond what had been antici- 
pated and reserved. We hurried about 
getting ready for it, but I was sick 
with the fear that we could not handle 
that convention up to standard and 
that many who were disappointed in 
being unable to get room reservations 
would lose their regard for the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. We had to ask 
men to share twin-bedrooms when they 
wanted singles; we had to place beds 
in the parlors of suites. 

When the ALC members arrived they 
cooperated with us to the limit. One 
executive had ordered that a luncheon 
party be served in the parlor of his 
suite and on that day—about noon— 
I happened to see him come out of the 
main lobby elevator with an impending 
storm look on his face. When I in- 
quired if I could help him he told me 
his guests were assembled, but there 
was no sign of his luncheon or even a 
table set up. Checking into it, I found 
a new waiter had the luncheon beauti- 
fully arranged in the parlor of the 
suite a floor above that for which it 
was intended. The occupant of this 
suite was also an ALC member. He was 
wondering who had planned the “sur- 
prise party” for him. I explained our 
difficulty and the outcome was that he 
was asked to join the luncheon party 
and it was held in his suite. Later, he 
and the host thanked me for bringing 
them together in an occasion which 
proved most enjoyable. 


There is no “premium” on the policies 
which I have seen practiced by insur- 
ance men whom it has been my pleasure 
to know. They are the policies of cour- 
tesy and consideration—and they always 
pay good dividends. 


Phillip J. Weber 


Phillip J. Weber, resident manager 
of the Edgewater Beach Hotel, has 
been on our staff for two decades. 
Starting as an assistant in the time- 
keeper’s office he worked up to auditor 
in 1930, and was appointed resident 
manager in March, 1938. He has won 
himself a place of high regard with 
insurance executives through his atten- 
tion to the many details concerned with 
planning of insurance conventions. 





The Imperial Bank of Canada has 
elected to the board of directors William 
B. Powell, who is a director of the Mu- 
tual Life of Canada. 








UNUSUAL HOME OFFICE OPPORTUNITY 


An aggressive well-established western company has open- 
ing as manager of policy issue and agents’ accounts department. 
This is a permanent position offering a bright future. 

Knowledge of Home Office accounting and policy issue 
routine with some field experience preferred. Air mail informa- 
tion giving background and experience. 
The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York, New York. 


Address Box 1489, 

















W. R. Williamson Elected 
Pres’t Actuarial Club 


FALL MEETING IN WASHINGTON 


Gordon W. Thompson, Vice President, 
Helen R. Gibson, Secretary Treasurer; 
E. M. Thore, R. G. Stagg Speak 








At the Fall meeting of the Middle At- 
lantic Actuarial Club, held in the home 
office of the Acacia Mutual Life, Wash- 
ington, recently, the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: W. R. 
Williamson. actuarial consultant, Social 
Security Board, Washington, D. C., 
president; Gordon W. Thompson, Acacia 
Mutual Life, vice president; Helen R. 
Gibson, assistant actuary, Monumental 
Life, Baltimore, secretary treasurer. 
Ronald G. Stagg, associate actuary, Lin- 
coln National Life, addressed the Club 
on the joint proposals of the committees 
on blanks of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents and the American 
Life Convention for a new form of con- 
vention statement. 

E. M. Thore, general counsel, Acacia 
Mutual, discussed “The 5% Plan Under 
the Wage and Salary Stabilization.” In 
this paper Mr. Thore traced the develop- 
ment of the regulations from the Act 
of Congress dated October 2, 1942 and 
the Executive Order of October 3, 1942 
down to the present time, citing extracts 
from the regulations and giving the 
Treasury Department interpretation of 
the regulations. He gave suggestions as 
to how future applications for insurance 
under this plan might well be handled, 
with particular attention to routine oper- 
ations in the home office and in the field. 

A discussion led by Florence A. 
Watts and Brooks Smith was held on 
practices as to the amount of cash sur- 
render values payable: On Industrial 
policies which are paid up in full on ac- 
count of disability due to loss of hand, 
foot or sight; on Industrial or Ordinary 
policies naid up on account of the death 
or disability of the premium payer. 





ECONOMIC CLUB OF N. Y. DINNER 





Attended by Many Insurance Men; W. 
W. Aldrich Toastmaster; Dis- 
tinguished Speakers 

Many men associated with insurance 
attended the dinner on November 23 of 
The Economic Club of New York at 
Hotel Astor, president Winthrop W. 
Aldrich of the club presiding. Subject 
of discussion was “The Challenge of To- 
morrow,” and these were the speakers: 
Philip Murray, president of CIO; Henry 
Kaiser, shipbuilder; President Robert I. 
Gannon, S. J., of Fordham University; 
and Beardsley Ruml, chairman Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 

Among those associated with insur- 
ance in attendance were the following: 

Jesse S. Phillips, Harold V. Smith, 
Charles G. Taylor, Jr. A. C. Campbell, 
T. M. Campbell, Harry C. Hagerty, Gale 
F. Johnston, W. J. Barrett. William L. 
Hadley, Samuel Rosan, Theodore M. 
Riehle, Ralph R. Lounsbury, John P. 
Travnor, Clarence Axman, Charles S. 
Ashlev. Charles L. Bussing, Foster San- 
ford, Frank Martin. 





PITTS. SUPERVISORS MEETING 


The Christmas party of the Pitts- 
burgh Supervisors’ Club is slated for 
December 3, at which time Charles F. 
Collins, CLU, agency secretary, New 
England Mutual, will discuss “Fishing 
with Strawberries.” 


Prominent Personnel Man 


H. R. BIXLER 


Harold R. Bixler, personnel director 
of Mutual Life of New York, has been 
elected chairman of the American So- 
ciety of Safety Engineers. He also has 
been re-elected chairman of the New 
York Personnel Management Associa- 
tion. 





INCREASES DIVIDENDS 


Home Life Revised Basis Becomes Ef- 
fective January 1; Interest Rate 
Reduced to 3.2% 


The Home Life of New York has 
announced a revised basis for dividends 
effective January 1, 1944, which results 
in the distribution of a larger amount 
than would have been paid under the 
existing dividend scale. This increase re- 
sults from a series of readjustments in 
the basic factors involved in dividend 
distribution. The interest rate assumed 
has been reduced from 3.5% to 3.2%. 
This is in keeping with the companys 
policy of maintaining a proper relation- 
ship between interest actually earned 
and that paid, after making allowance 
for a reasonable contribution to surplus 
for the absorption of investment losses. 
While the total. distribution will be 
greater than under the old scale, the 
shift in the interest factor will result in 
dividend decreases on policies having 
a large reserve by reason of their form 
or duration. The most marked increases 
are on the life forms at early durations. 

A 3% dividend interest rate will be 
continued for funds under settlement 
options and for dividend accumulations. 








CONN. MUTUAL HAS LARGE GAIN 


Connecticut Mutual figures covering 
the first ten months of 1943 show a gain 
of $50,694,000 in insurance in force since 
the beginning of the year. This com- 
pares with a gain of $36,117,000 during 
the same period of 1942, and is the larg- 
est gain experienced by the company 
since 1929. Paid-for life insurance for 
the same period was $87,221,000 with 
total net terminations running $36,526,- 
000. In 1942 the paid life insurance for 
the ten months’ period was $79,810,000 
with terminations $433,693,000. Insurance 
in force in the company is now at an all- 
time high of $1,216,868,000. 
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About the Battle 


Against Inflation 


cc; OF THE GREATEST battles of this war 
is not being fought with guns... nor is it 


taking place in distant lands. 


It is being waged right here at home, in your 
town and every other town in America. It is the 
Battle Against Inflation. 


To win this fight, every citizen must do his part— 
for every one of us is involved. This year, for 
example, it means siphoning off billions of dollars— 
the dangerous dollars which Americans are earning 
over and above the capacity of the consumer-goods 


market to absorb. 


Life insurance agents can take pride and satisfac- 
tion in the part they play in this battle. They are 


’ who are on the front line, day 


the “shock troops’ 
after day. Every premium dollar which is paid 
through their efforts ceases to be a dangerous dollar, 
and becomes a saved dollar. It also becomes a fight- 
ing dollar, through investment in Government 
Bonds. 


In the course of conducting the Battle against 
Inflation, more than 100 co-operating Life Insur- 


ance Companies are now sponsoring a huge adver- 


tising program, to give the American people the 
information and guidance which will enlist their 
support. 


Each advertisement in this campaign outlines 
seven specific things which the individual can do to 
help win security for himself—seven things which 
will also do most to keep prices down. 


Making this huge program still more effective, 
life insurance agents are spreading the message 
among their millions of contacts in every com- 
munity. Every agent may feel proud of the part he 
plays in this tremendously important war effort. 
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Cultural Gifts in Kansas City 


President W. T. Grant, 


Business Men’s Assurance, Makes 


Valuable Presentations to University of Kansas City And 
Wm. Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art After Company 


An unusually valuable collection of 
original manuscripts, two paintings by 
Lotte Lehmann, and more than 100 auto- 
graphed books and photographs (all 
owned by Sgt. Klauss Mann, son of 
one of world’s greatest living literary 


writers, Thomas Mann), recently came 
into the possession of the Business 
Men’s Assurance after they had been 


put up at auction in a War Bond cam- 
paign and President W. T. Grant, for 
the company, had made the highest bid 
for eng Pay mca On behalf of his 
company Mr. Grant presented this col- 
lection to the University of Kansas 
City, of which he is a trustee, and it is 
now on exhibition there. 
Also Bid Highest for Toscanini Ms. 
This gift recalls a similar occasion 
when in June, 1943, the manusc ript of 
the “Star Spangled Banner,” arranged 
by Arturo Toscanini was given to the 
Treasury Department by the world’s 
most famous musical conductor as an 
incentive for a War Bond auction. The 
Business Men’s Assurance subscribed 
$1,000,000 in War Bonds on the first 
day of the campaign and President 
Grant did not know his bid was high 
until he was ushered into the office of 


the president of NBC and given the 
manuscript. 
Mr. Grant said he immediately 


thought of the William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City, as a fitting 
place to house and display the Toscanini 
manuscript. He presented it to the 
Gallery on June 13, 1943. Miss Jackson, 
acting director of the Gallery, reviewed 
for the assembled audience the steps 
taken to its acquisition by Mr. Grant, 
and J. C. Nichols, chairman of the 
Gallery’s board of trustees, accepted it 
with a speech of thanks. The Kansas 
City Summer Symphony, conducted by 
DeRubertis, played the Toscanini ar- 
rangement of the national anthem. The 
manuscript is now installed in its per- 


Bid Highest in Local War Bond Campaigns 


manent location in the foyer just out- 
side the Atkins Auditorium of the 
Gallery. 

Mr. Grant’s Position in Kansas City 
Cultural and Educational Field 
Mr. Grant has been a prominent fig- 
ure in the cultural and educational life 


mathematics and physical sciences, of 
social sciences and a school of dentistry 
as well as of law. Its grounds, buildings 
and equipment represent an investment 
of $2,500,000. 

Mr. Grant has served as a trustee of 
the Kansas City 


Art Institute for two 





Klauss Mann Literary Collection with Sgt. Klauss Mann Shown in Picture, 


of Kansas City for many years. He 
became a trustee of the University of 
Kansas City when it was founded in 
1929 and which has 2,000 students. 
When the University was opened it 
offered work in the Liberal Arts. In 
1938 the Kansas City School of Law 
became the School of Law of the Uni- 
versity. In 1939 it introduced graduate 
study for the Master’s degree in spe- 
cified fields of Arts and Sciences. It 
has divisions of arts, languages and 
literatures, of biological sciences, of 


decades. For many years he has been 
a trustee of the Conservatory of Music 
and after having been its president for 
a decade he became chairman of the 
board, a position he now holds. Also, 
he has served as a trustee of the 
Kansas City Philharmonic Society from 
its beginning and of the Kansas City 
Museum organized several years ago. 
Among the autographed manuscripts 
in the Klauss Mann collection are Igor 
Strawinsky’s version of “The Star 
Spangled Banner”; Arnold Schoenberg’s 








COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 


All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans. 
Favorable Par. and Non-par. rates. 

Standard and Sub-standard risks. 

Facilities for handling large cases. 

Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage. 

Annuities — Single Premiums up to $100,000. 
Prompt and Efficient Service. 
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musical notes from 
Symphony and “Kol Nidre”’; Thomas 
Mann’s “Germany’s Guilt fil Mission,” 
in German original ; and also Lotte 
Lehmann’s “Wien,” a poem in German 
original. 

Among authors represented in auto- 
graphed books in the Klauss Mann col- 
lections are John Steinbeck, Thornton 
Wilder, William L. Shirer, Wendell L. 
Willkie, Walter Lippman, Archibald 
MacLeish, Clifton Fadiman, Pearl Buck, 
Dorothy Canfield, Lion Feuchtwanger, 
Louis Adamic, Thomas, Erika and 
Klauss Mann, Genevieve Tabouis, Jul- 
ian Green and Carlo Sforza. The col- 
lection ,also contains many autographed 
photographs of celebrities. 





Ordinary Life Increases 
$2,385,000,000 in 9 Months 


Ordinary life insurance in force in 
the United States increased $2,385,000,- 
000 during the first nine months of 1943 
according to the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, Hartford. The figures 
are based on the experience of eighty- 
two companies having 85% of the total 
Ordinary insurance in force, exclusive 
of Group and Weekly Premium. This 
increase brings the total Ordinary in- 
surance in force up to $74,890,000,000 
and represents a larger increase during 
the first nine months of 1943 than oc- 
curred during the entire twelve monthis 
of 1942, 

During the first ten months of 1943, 
sales of Ordinary life insurance have 
increased 8% as compared with the first 
ten months of 1942, and terminations 
have decreased approximately 14% de 
spite a larger volume of insurance in 
force on the companies’ books. Termi- 
nations for the third quarter were at 
the annual rate of 3.40%, lower than 
any termination rate recorded in lif: 
insurance reports. 





NAVY MANPOWER SURVEY 


On New Board Are John A. Stevenson, 
Admirals Andrews and Fisher; Arthur 
S. Flemming, Civil Service Commission 


The Eastern Underwriter last wee! 
gave the news of appointment of Joli 
A. Stevenson, president, Penn Mutua 
Life, as a member of the new Nav 
Manpower Survey Board. He _ ha 
agreed to serve with the new board fo 
a limited period on a part-time basis 

The five-man board has been forme 
to develop more effective and efficier 
use of personnel and Navy shore estal 
lishments. Other members of the boar: 
are Vice Admiral Adolphus Andrew 
recently commander of the Eastern sé 
frontier; Rear Admiral Charles VW 
Fisher, Arthur S. Flemming of Civ: 
Service Commission and Captain Pai 
F. Foster, Assistant Naval Inspect: 
General. 
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Employes Retirement and Benefit 


Plan Adopted by Schenley Corporation 


John Hancock’ Covering Life Insurance End of Plan; Under 
Certain Circumstances Retirement Can Be At Age Earlier 
Than 65; Widows of Retired Employes Can Receive 
Income for Life Duration; Other Features 


In its report for the fiscal year ending 
August 31, 1943, Schenley Distillers 
Corporation, which has assets of $122,- 
502,346, and about twenty plants through- 


out the nation, printed the main details 
of the Employes Retirement and Bene- 
fit Plan of Schenley which became ef- 
fective August 15, 1943. Schenley’s board 
has approved the plan and it will go 
to stockholders for approval at the 
annual meeting December 9. The _ in- 
surance part of the plan is a large one, 
running into millions of dollars of cov- 
erage, the John Hancock providing the 
life insurance coverage. The plan con- 
tains some novel features. 

In 1935 Schenley established a_ pro- 
gram of Group life insurance available to 
all employes ; in 1936 came its program 
of Accident and Health insurance avail- 
able to all employes; a year later was 
adopted the Key Group Extra Com- 
pensation Plan and Schenley Founda- 
tion; in 1938 the Educational Assistance 
Plan became effective; in 1939 Group 
Hospitalization Plan at plants and 
assistance in establishment of Employe 
Credit Unions became effective; in 1940 
was established a program of benefits 
to employes entering military training 
and military service; and last year a 
Supplemental Payment Plan to assist 
salaried personnel in meeting increased 
living costs was adopted. 


Details of Retirement and Benefit Plan 


On August 3, 1943, was adopted the 
Employes Retirement and Benefit plan, 
becoming effective August 15. Discus- 
sing the plan Schenley Distillers Corpo- 
ration says: 

“Of great importance to the security 
of the individual employe is the retire- 
ment plan, devised after long and care- 
ful consideration, to make available a 
retirement annuity at Age 65, and under 
certain circumstances at an earlier age. 
There are no salary or other deductions 
of any kind in connection with the retire- 
ment plan, the entiré expense being 
assumed by our company, and all em- 
ployes become eligible upon completing 
two years of service. The amount of 
the annuity is determined by the em- 
ployes earnings and the number of 
vears of service to the company. In 
determining the term of service, em- 
ployes eligible on August 15, 1943, re- 
ceive credit for their past years of 
service, so that an employe who, for 
example, has now worked ten years for 
the company and works twenty years 
more before retirement, will have credit 
ior thirty years of service. Other fea- 
‘ures include a provision under which a 
retired employe can arrange for his 
vidow to receive an income for the 
duration of her life, and a further pro- 
ision under which an employe retiring 
with company permission before age 
65—say at 60—can arrange for retire- 
nent payments on a scale which will 
‘ake into consideration the beginning 
f Social Security payments at 65 so 
that his old age income will remain at 
‘ constant level. 

“Under the program, any employe 
with two years’ service in the com- 
any may subscribe to a life insurance- 
nedical care program with several un- 
usual benefits. 

“As_an example of the liberality of 
the life insurance features of the plan, 
the policy of an employe 45 years old, 
with earnings of $3,500 a year, would 
ay a beneficiary $6,000 if the employe 
died. The cost of the employe in the 
example given would be $9 per month. 
The company pays the balance. The 
plan is arranged so that the amount 





of insurance increases as an employe’s 
earnings increase. 

“Moreover, any employe leaving our 
service as a result of termination of 
employment or upon retirement can 
either. receive a policy with all cus- 
tomary rights and privileges of an or- 
dinary life insurance policy, or he may 
receive the cash surrender value which 
is never less than the amount the em- 
ploye has contributed during the life 
of the policy. This type of insurance 
coverage, designed by your management 
with the cooperation of the insurance 
carrier, represents a great advance over 
the customary group insurance under 
which the employe has no cash  sur- 
render value and under which any right 
that he may have for conversion into 
ordinary life insurance is based upon 
his age at the time of such conversion. 

*E ‘mployes who thus participate in 
the insurance feature of the program 
will receive, in addition, certain sickness 


and accident benefits. These include 
payments to defray the cost of medical 
and surgical services, hospitalization, 


home nursing care and income payments 
for hourly rated employes. Hospitaliza- 
tion, medical and surgical benefits are 
also made available to wives and minor 
children of an employe. 

“To provide for those employes who 
are not yet eligible for participation 
under this plan, the company is con- 
tinuing to make available to employes, 
after six months of service and until 
they do become eligible for participation 
in the plan, Group life insurance on a 
contributory basis. Naturally this com- 
prehensive program of benefits’ will 
supersede the life, accident and health 
insurance and hospitalization plans pre- 
viously in effect.” 





TALKS TO CINCINNATI GROUP 


John A. Lloyd, Union Central Vice Presi- 
dent, Addresses Cashiers, Secretaries, 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Etc. 

John A. Lloyd, vice president, Union 
Central, and former Superintendent of 
Insurance of Ohio, talked before a record 
attendance at the November meeting of 
The Life Insurance Cashiers’ and Secre- 
taries’ Association of Cincinnati, 

The Cincinnati group, perhaps the only 
one of its kind whose members are not 
limited to cashiers only, includes adminis- 
trative heads, secretaries, executive 
stenographers, bookkeepers, new-busi- 
ness clerks, was organized four years 
ago. Pertinent and tremendously help- 
ful steps have been taken by this or- 
ganization in perpetuating education, co- 
operation, and good fellowship not only 
among its members but also between 
companies, agents, and policyholders. 


HOST TO N. Y. STATE ASS’N 

The Syracuse Life Underwriters As- 
sociation was host to the New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
last week, which was attended by dele- 
gates from seventeen member associa- 
tions. Syracuse delegates in charge of 
arrangements were: Arthur F. Lewis, 
regional vice president; Robert O’Neil, 
Fred Biederstadt and Henry M. Lipes. 
A. Rogers Maynard, supervisor field 
management division, Metropolitan Life, 
was guest speaker. 


J. H. WOOD SPEAKS IN BOSTON 
J. Harry Wood, vice president, John 
Hancock, spoke at the meeting of the 
General Agents and Life Managers Asso- 
ciation of Boston, last week. His topic 
was “Today’s Problems—Tomorrow’s 
Opportunities.” 
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Lounsbury Against An 
ALC, Presidents’ Merger 


TELLS S. J. HAY HIS OBJECTIONS 





Says ALC Joining of Biggest Companies 
Hasn’t Changed Smaller Com- 
panies’ Organization Objectives 





KR. BR Bankers 


Lounsbury, president 
National Life, says he is against any 
merger of American Life Convention 
and Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. He has written this letter to 
S. J. Hay, president Great National 
Life of Dallas, Tex., and a member 
of ALC executive committee: 

“This letter is to comply with your 
request that I state my objections to 
the tentative proposal to merge ALC 
with ALIP. I feel reasonably familiar 
with the supposed benefits to accrue 
from such an action, but you are also 

familiar with those, so no need to dis- 
cuse them. I will, therefore, confine my- 
self to my reasons for opposing the 
move. 

“First, let me point out that the num- 
ber of small and medium size companies 
included in the membership of ALC, 
as compared with ALIP, makes it quite 
obvious that the objectives, procedures, 
and the entire set-up of ALC has a 
much greater appeal to such companies 
than does the ALIP. The smaller com- 
panies feel that in ALC they have an 
organization which constantly keeps 
their problems and welfare in the fore- 
front, as contrasted with those problems 
which are problems of the very large 
companies but not very significant to 
the smaller companies. A merger of 
the two organizations would change 
that whole picture. 


Doesn’t See Rapid Remodeling of ALC 


“Some will attempt to argue that 
since we now have practically all of 
the very big companies in ALC the 


situation is no different than it would 
be if the two organizations were merged. 
I do not agree with that thought at all. 
When the big companies join ALC, 
they are coming into ‘our’ organization 
and are thereby subscribing to the prin- 
ciples and practices for which we stand. 
Over a period of years, the fact that 
these large companies are members will 
undoubtedly influence the ALC in the 
type of meetings held, the type of work 
done, and in other ways, but if the 
major executives of these very large 
companies are as farsighted as I have 
every reason to believe they are, there 
will be no attempt made to remodel 
ALC rapidly. 

“Tf, however, the two organizations 
were to be merged, the ALIP would be 
entitled to a large representation on our 
executive committee (board of man- 
agers or by what other name the direct- 
ing group might be known) and most, 
if not all, of the paid staff of ALIP 
would become a part of the new or- 
ganization. This would be very differ- 
ent from having the big companies join 
ALC, for, as a matter of fact, the re- 
sulting organization would be neither 
the ALC nor the ALIP, and every 
present member of each organization 
would be joining something new. 

“T assume there are a number of 
members of ALIP who are or would be 
just as opposed to this proposed merger 
as a number of the ALC members are, 
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but they can speak for themselves. | 
know there are many members of the 
ALC who are opposed to this move, for 
I have discussed it with a good many 
and know how they feel. 1 assume that 
any culmination of such a move would 
wait for the next regular meeting of 
the ALC so that a full discussion could 
be had by the membership. If that hap- 
pens, it 1s entirely possible that a ma- 
jority of the membership might be per- 
suaded that the suggestion is for their 
best interests, and that might even 
happen to me. If, however, an attempt 
is made to get a ratification of a change 
of this kind by means of a mail refer- 
endum or by calling a special meeting, 
I think you ought to know that I, and 
at least a few other ALC members, 
intend to get our multigraphs busy and 
do our best to prevent an affirmative 
vote by a majority of the companies. 

“You may, if you wish, show this let- 
ter to other interested parties, for I am 
not making any effort to keep my posi- 
tion in the matter secret. 


Home Office Underwriters 


Institute Adds 3 Members 
Walter B. Lehmkuhl, 


serve Life, president, Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters, announced that 
the Institute has accepted the following 
companies as members: Equitable Life 
of Des Moines, represented by R. C. 
McCankie, underwriting vice president 
and actuary; Franklin Life, Springfield, 
Ill., represented by F. G. Short, under- 
writer; Missouri Insurance Co., St. 
Louis, represented by W. B. Herrick, 
underwriter. 


American Re- 





Canadian Manpower 


(Continued from Page 18) 

son in their employ, (office men or 
agents) whom war industry can use and 
who are not essential to their continued 
operation such men should be required 
to transfer to war industry. They, ac- 
cordingly, view the new order with 
equanimity because of the splendid co- 
operation being extended by the Fed- 
eral authorities whereunder they feel 
assured that they will not lose the serv- 
ices of their essential keymen. 





JESSE G. BENNETT DEAD 
Jesse G. Bennett, cashier of the Port- 
land branch of the Equitable Society of 
New York for the past forty-one years, 
died at his home from a heart attack. 
Mr. Bennett, a native of Ohio, was 
seventy-three years old. 
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The Society of Individualists 


British Organization for Private Enterprise Staging a Battle 
Against “Cradle to the Grave” Social Insurance Schemes 


By Frank A. Plachy 


Determined that Sir William Beveridge and other proponents of “the 
cradle to the grave” social insurance schemes shall not reduce British rep- 
resentative institutions to a nullity and “disregard every convention which is 
implicit in democracy” a number of organizations have been formed i1 Great 
Britain to battle for promotion of the knowledge and acceptance of the 


principles of British liberty. 


Probably the leading organization is The So- 


ciety of Individualists, founded in 1942, President of the society is Sir 


Ernest J. P. Benn, Bart. 


Chairman of the national council of the society is 
the Right Hon. Viscount Leverhulme. 


The following is the manifesto on British Liberty of The Society of 


Individualists : 


The Individualist Group, which issues 
this manifesto, consists of members of 
different political parties who are united 
in the desire to restore to British public 
life that spirit of individual liberty and 
responsibility which characterized _ its 
period of greatness and which is today 
gravely threatened. 

What follows is not a rigid creed, but 
a broad statement of beliefs, within which 
there may be many minor differences of 
view. 

1. State and Individual 

We reject the notion, common to all 
totalitarian systems, whether Communist, 
Fascist or National-Socialist (Nazi), that 
the state is a supreme and monopolistic 
super-entity, the sole source of authority 
and morality. “Power corrupts, and ab- 
solute power corrupts absolutely”; the 
omnipotent state lacks the moral elements 
inherent in the individual; it not only de- 
vours its own creators, but becomes a 
force for evil both inside and outside its 
own boundaries. The unit of existence is 
the natural human being, and his or her 
natural extension is the family, not the 
artificial personality of the state. This is 
true whether the approach be religious, 
biological or political. In the words of 
J. S. Mill: “The worth of the state, in 
the long run, is the worth of the individ- 
uals composing it.” 


2. Government 

State interference with the liberty of 
the subject should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. It is difficult, in complex modern 
societies, and in a world ravaged by war, 
to define that minimum with precision; 
but it is clear that of late years it has 
been vastly exceeded by the inordinate 
growth of executive powers at the ex- 
pense of the legislature and the judicature. 

(a) Our constitutional system needs a 
return to parliamentary — responsibility. 
There must be a lopping off of the ever- 
spreading tentacles of bureaucracy, and a 
severe restraint on the processes by which 
Westminister has long been yielding its 
constitutional powers to Whitehall. 

(b) The Rule of Law must be reas; 
serted and jealously safeguarded. By the 
Rule of Law we understand the ancient 
constitutional principles that the admin- 
istration of justice is the function of the 
courts of justice, and not of secret ad- 
ministrative tribunals; that there is only 
one system of justice applicable to all 
citizens; that all men, whether private in- 
dividuals or officials, have the same stand- 
ing before it, and that justice shall not 
be suffered to yield to any real or sup- 
posed requirements of governmental con- 
venience or expediency. 

(c) If bureaucracy is to be restrained, 
decentralization of administrative powers 
must be encouraged. 

(d) The successful operation of dem- 
ocracy depends upon the highest possible 
degree of responsibility and_ intelligence 
in the electorate, so that intellectuallv de- 
bauching influences, whether by written, 
spoken or broad¢ast word, may be seen 
in their true light and resisted accord- 
ingly, To this end the educational system 





should aim at true mental discipline in- 
dependence of judgment and the awaken- 
ing of interest, curiosity and enterprise. 

Equality of opportunity, and the en- 
couragement of promise and ambition, 
should be an important aim not only of 
education but of social policy generally; 
but this should not be allowed, in the 
minds of the young, to degenerate into 
a belief that they can rely for a secure 
existence, not upon their own efforts, but 
upon the state. 


3. Economic 


State organization, as opposed to indi- 





Benn Defines Democracy 


Sir Ernest Benn, president of the 
Society of Individualists, discussing 
democracy, says: 

“The virtue of true democracy is 
not that it relieves individual man of 
responsibility, but that, unlike any 
other system of government, it puts 
an ever heavier load of responsibility 
on him. The opposite view, now dan- 
gerously popular, is steadily under- 
mining the democratic ideal and 
steadily sapping the stamina of our 
splendid people. Democracy makes 
men; autocracy makes slaves. Demo- 
cracy is an inspiration; other forms 
of government are mere systems. 
The road from democracy through 
bureaucracy to totalitarianism is a 
broad, easy speedway and, it must be 
confessed with shame, a road which 
has attractions for many well-inten- 
tioned, but wholly misguided people.” 











vidual enterprise, suffers from grave in- 
herent defects. Certain essential public 
services must be organized and guaran- 
teed by the state, but it is not the true 
function of government to manage private 
life. Bureaucratic control is invariably 
accompanied by lack of flexibility and in- 
itiative, and by waste of time, effort, per- 
sonnel and public money. It therefore 
inevitably fails of the very object for 
which it is supposed to exist—efficiency. 
Trade, whether domestic or internation- 
al, should be freed from unnecessary re- 
strictions, and profit (regarded as a pre- 
mium on economy and efficiency) should 
be regarded as a proper motive of com- 
merce. Individual initiative, independence 


A Warning from New Zealand 


Leila M. Blomfield Graphically Tells What Happened Down 
There When New Dealers Thought They Would 


Legislate a Millennium 


Born in New Zealand, Leila M. Blom- 
field, economist, writer and_ lecturer, 
now living in Chicago, is author of a 
booklet, “On Our Way—To This ?”— 
based on an made _ before 
American Hardware Manufacturers As- 
tells happened in 


address she 


sociation. It what 


New Zealand when the New Dealers 
there thought twenty-two years ago 


that New Zealand was going “to lead 
the world to a new economic order of 
democracy.” Newspapers internationally 
carried stories about New Zealand, un- 
der such headlines as “Government 
Laboratory of the World” and “Utopia 
to Be.” Economic security and pros- 
perity were to rights and 
possessions of the people under the 
controlling hand of a “liberal state.” 
Notice of a “New Economic Order in 
the Making” was flashed 
globe. 


be vested 


around the 


New Dealers Get Busy 


First came a change in the legislative 
council of New Zealand, it being made 
more to the liking of the liberals. Next 
came vastly increased powers for the 
state. To the already established Public 
Trustee Department and Government 
Life Insurance — enterprises founded 
only on the credit of the state—were 
now added fire and accident insurance, 
government coal mines, hospitalization 
and numerous lesser enterprises. 

Mrs. Blomfield then describes the 
avalanche of overlapping industrial 
legislation fortifying workers which fol- 
lowed. They included a Wages Pro- 
tection, Employer’s Liability, Workers 
Wages, Shops and Offices, Factories, 
Shipping and Seaman’s Acts and the 
more familiar Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. Next came pensions. They in- 


cluded Widows Pensions, Invalid Pen- 
sions, Maternity Aid, National Provi- 
dent Fund, Family Allowances, Eco- 
nomic Provisions, Epidemic Pensions 
and a flock of others. By 1915 one-fifth 
of the population was depending on the 
state and pension-getting was fast be- 
coming a national institution. An Arbi- 
tration System followed; then a state 
minimum wage scale, followed by at- 
tacks on the courts. Taxation increased 
by leaps and bounds. 


Nation Calls a Halt 


Finally, the country became so stirred 
up that a government-appointed Royal 
Commission and National Economic 
Committee each delivered astonishing 
reports, a scathing indictment of the 
whole collapsing economy that shocked 
the Government into action. National 
debt had climbed to astronomical heights 
and the urgent necessity confronted the 
Government of bringing some order 
and economy out of the chaos. Appeals 
for help were made to London. : 

For all the details of the situation 
readers are referred to Mrs. Blom- 
field’s extraordinary booklet. It is a 
stern warning to this country that so- 
cial security millenniums furnish com- 
plications which are insurmountable. It 
takes something more than Government 
edict to bring them into regulation. 





TREASURY DEPARTM’T GUESTS 


Chicago life underwriters were guests 
of the Treasury Department at the 
bond rally in Treasury Center at the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, last 
week. Major Allen V. Martini, of the 
air force, was the principal speaker. 
Major Martini, who has been credited 
with shooting down twenty-eight enemy 
planes, has been a leader of American 
bombing attacks on France and Ger- 
many and on the Japs in the Aleutians. 


and achievement, within the limits of ‘c- 
gitimate competition, should be regar:'> 
as virtues in the citizen. This app! es 
specially at the present time to the sm ill 
trader, for long our economic infant; y- 
man, but now threatened with extinction 


4. National Morale 


The sense of individual responsibili:y 
which former generations regarded as 
characteristically British quality, has been 
systematically undermined by many inf 
ences. The swamping of self-help jy 
state-help has resulted in regimentation of 
opinion and in a tendency on the part of 

f 
d 


ay 


the average citizen to regard measures 0 
which he disapproves as inevitable, ay 
thus not worth the trouble of opposing. 


The flabbiness of the electorate has cor- 
responded with a progressive decline in tlic 
prestige of the House of Commons, from 
which, owing to the tyranny of party “dis- 
cipline,” the spirit of independence has all 
but disappeared. The older spirit of vi- 
tality and of confidence in the achieve- 
ments and capacities of our race has been 
succeeded by a pusillanimous mood which 
inculcates a drab uniformity of unadven- 
turous living. It is the same spirit which 
represents the British Empire—the most 
remarkable political achievement in his- 
tory—as the product of mere oppression 
and cupidity. 

The assertion of individual right has 
been regarded as hopelessly reactionary, 
and its advocacy by any public man as 
equivalent to a political suicide. That 
sentiment persists, and, despite the so- 
called political truce, innumerable efforts 
are being made to persuade our people 
that social salvation is to be found only 
in millennial plans which involve vast ex- 
pansion of the functions of the state and 
corresponding limitations of the rights of 
the individual. This spirit, unless it is 
fought promptly and resolutely, can onl) 
result in the country’s lapsing into one 
or other of the forms of totalitarian gov- 
ernment. 





APPROVE FAMILY TAX CREDITS 





U. S. Chamber of Commerce Report 
Calls for Credits on Life Policies 
and Home Purchase Undertakings 


The board of directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
has approved a report calling for enact- 
ment of legislation which would permit 
income tax credits for continuing obli- 
gations for family and personal security 
items such as home purchase under- 
takings and life insurance policies. The 
action, taken at the regular November 
meeting of the Chamber’s board, held in 
Kansas City, related specifically to the 
principle embodied in a pending bill by 
Senator Bridges, New Hampshire, 
which would permit insurance premiums 
to be used as a tax deduction up to 
10% of net income, or $1,000, whichever 
was the lower. The report suggested, 
however, that provision for the credits 
be broadened to include not only such 
things as interest on home mortgages 
but payment on the principal itself. 

The report, submitted to the boar 
by the Chamber’s insurance committee, 
said in part: 

“Certain legislation now pending 1) 
Congress gives recognition to this pri! 
ciple by providing for certain credi| 
for life insurance premiums in conne: 
tion with the payment of income tax¢ 
The insurance committee, however, b« 
lieves that such provision well coul:! 
be made more comprehensive. 

“The Congress should give particula 
attention to the protection of citize1 
who have continuing obligations und: 
contracts designed for family and pe 
sonal security. Such contracts can no 
be abrogated without loss and eve 
hardship. The necessity for high taxa 
tion requires as an equitable offs 
reasonable credits against continuin 
obligations such as life insurance po! 
icies or home purchase contracts. 

“Not only individuals, but also t! 
whole country suffers when revent 
laws place such increasingly heavy but 
dens on taxpayers as to necessitate tl) 
discontinuance of such essential col 
tracts.” 
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The Strange Case of The Purple Spectacles 


Oace upon a time there was a man who wore purple spectacles. 
They gave everything a nice, purplish glow, including the product 
he manufactured. 


His product—to him—looked so regal, so dignified that it 
influenced his choice of advertising media. 


He even went so far as to pass up an advertising medium like 
Puck-The Comic Weekly because he didn’t think it was as dignified 
as some of the so-called “quality” magazines. 


Well, one day this man left his spectacles in the washroom of 
a Pullman. He saw the sun in all its healthy brightness. He saw 
millions of people—the people he wanted to buy his product— 
actually devouring publications like Puck-The Comic Weekly. And 
finally, he saw his product. Not cold and dignified, but a good, 
honest, vital product that people wanted. 


In the warm light of his revelation, he saw “Donald Duck” 
and “The Katzenjammer Kids” tickling the fancy of the nation’s 
youngsters. He saw Mom and Dad enjoying “Tillie The Toiler,” 
“Blondie and Dagwood” and “Jiggs and Maggie.” He thrilled with 
Junior over the adventures of “Flash Gordon” and “Prince Val- 
iant.” Then he could visualize all of them reading right down the 
page through the message of some wise advertiser. 


Market places are where the people gather. When choosing 
an advertising medium, whether for immediate selling or institu- 
tional advertising, consider the following: 


1.. More people (men and women as well as children) read “the 
comics” than any one form of entertainment feature. 


2. Visibility and readership are unusually high because Puck-The 
Comic Weekly accepts only a limited number of advertisements 
per issue. Space in Puck is a valuable franchise. 


3..Puck produces results. The manufacturer of a nationally 
famous shampoo tested Puck with one insertion in 1940. He came 
back with 4 insertions in 1941 and 1942. Based upon the out- 
standing results this advertiser used 11 insertions in 1943. 


Puck-The Comic Weekly is distributed to more than.6,000,000 
families through 15 great Sunday newspapers from coast to coast 
and is read by over 20,000,000 people—men, women and children. 


“The comics” are tops with growing children as well as adults, 
so sales minded executives with an eye to the future should ask 
to see and carefully consider Puck’s analysis of “Your Customers 
of Tomorrow,” a sound presentation chock-full of sales informa- 
tion. Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York— 
Hearst Building, Chicago. 
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Keys Will Retire from Metropolitan 


Great Expert on Policy Contract to Relinquish Duties After 
44 Years; Company Executives Laud Him; Was Influen- 
tial ““Behind-the-Scenes” Consultant 


After forty-four years with the Metro- 
politan Life Edward M. Keys, 
will leave the company at 
the end of the year, having reached the 


assistant 
secretary, 


age when this step follows under the 
Metropolitan retirement plan. 
In the opinion of Leroy A. Lincoln, 


Charles G. 
Harry 


Taylor, oy Samuel Milligan, 
Cole Bates, H. R. Bassford and 
other executives of - company there 
isn’t who knows 
about the insurance contract itself 
than does Mr. Keys. it has 
been an intensive study of the document 
for more than four decades. At various 
times he has been an influential “behind 
the scenes” consultant in important 
committees of the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel and in actuarial offices 
relative to recommendations to be made 
respecting modes of settlement, bene- 
ficiary designations, trusts provisions and 
other features of the contract. He has 
been an adviser of thousands of Metro- 
politan home office people from all 
divisions of the company—relative to 
the provisions of the contract of life 
insurance. 


any man in America 
more 


In his case 





Trained Largely in School of Experience 


An odd thing about all this is that 
Mr. Keys is not a lawyer; not an ac- 
tuary; not an underwriter; has never 
been a claim man. Another striking 
angle: In every home office, officers of 
companies have two designations. They 
have their official title with the company 
and they have their home office designa- 
tion. To illustrate: A man may be vice 
president in charge of real estate di- 
vision; another is vice president in 
charge of investments; or vice president 
and actuary; or secretary in charge of 
the claim division. And so on. In Mr. 
Keys’ case he hasn’t had any home office 
departmental tag in recent years, his 
only title being the official one of assis- 
tant secretary. He calls himself “a 
trouble shooter.” 

Sitting in a large office in the com- 
pany’s big building across the street 
from the old No. Madison Avenue 
home office building, he talks to a long 
line of company representatives who 
come in to ask for an interpretation of 
a provision in the contract, or about a 
court decision which might effect a mode 
of settlement, or about a state law cov- 
ering some subject dealing with the 
contract; and the telephone rings con- 
stantly with these or similar queries 
from others. His understanding of life 
insurance, familiarity with the state 
laws, knowledge of procedure through- 


out the business, and of taxation, is 
extraordinary. Possessing one of the 
uncanniest of memories, and without 


looking anything up, he can say: “Michi- 
gan legislature in 1903, or Pennsylvania 
legislature in 1930, enacted a law which 
boiled down means this.” He is good- 
natured, tolerant, blunt and quick as 
lightning in decisions. 


The Most Important Piece of Economic 
Paper 


Only a piece of paper, the insurance 
policy is a document giving the most 
valuable, stable, sure-fire economic pro- 
tection in America. In appearance it 
doesn’t look very different from the 
policies issued a century ago, but it is 
a document which has enchained the 
interest or been the source of the most 
intensive kind of study by, thousands 
of experts over the decades. Lawyers, 
actuaries, underwriters and others have 
seen thousands of tons of midnight oil 
consumed while they studied the pro- 
visions. Those provisions or their inter- 
pretations are always changing—chang- 
ing as the protection broadens, chang- 


ing as the state insurance codes change, 
changing as new needs confronting the 
business world have to be covered by 
insurance, changing as Insurance De- 
partmental regulations change, changing 
as the company substitutes new con- 
tracts. In that long procession, Mr. 
Keys has kept up for more than four 
decades, watching and interpreting de- 
velopments and evolutions. 


Contract Must Give Over-All Protection 


When told by The Eastern Under- 
writer that lots of people in this country 
think no one surpasses him as an expert 
on the policy, Mr. Keys commented: 
“If you say that I have been and am 
well informed about the policy, that’s 
all the estimate of me that I want. I 
got into the habit of gathering informa- 
tion when I started with the company, 
and I have been gathering it ever since. 
The most important thing about an in- 
surance contract is that it should carry 
out the intent of the man who buys it, 
and that its guarantees mean exactly 
what they say. It was all simple enough 
forty years ago, but when the trust pro- 
visions began to appear in the insurance 
policies and the modes of settlement be- 
gan to take on a much greater variety, 
and when corporations began to spread 
like acorns over the business field, then 
came a succession of new problems. 

“It is the duty of the insurance com- 
pany to protect the beneficiary as well 
as the insured; to see that the pro- 
visions are legal to the last colon and 
semi-colon; to watch insurable interest 
as a mother watches her child; and to 
guard against all untoward comebacks 
of an undesirable nature. And the in- 
surance companies have made a good 
job of it. There is very little dissatis- 
faction with insurance contracts. In- 
sured and beneficiaries have their in- 
surance coverage well safeguarded. 

“As far as I am concerned, if there is 
any one phase of the contract and its 
provisions which has captured my es- 
pecial interest it is about minors. Some 
haven’t much to say about the purchase 
of the insurance although they are often 
most concerned in its provisions. An- 
swering questions about minors gives me 
particular pleasure.” 


Great Interest in Careers of Young Men 


And that brings up another interesting 
angle on Mr. Keys’ careei. It is the 
tremendous interest he has taken in 
young men in the company, and their 
training. Many of them are no longer 
young now, but occupy responsible posi- 
tions with the Metropolitan. 

“As we get on in years with an insti- 
tution, we know that the older men must 
eVec atually pass on or retire and other 
fellows take their places,” says Mr. 
Keys. “It is evident that there are many 
younger men who want to learn more 
about their jobs and are willing to study 
and work hard. They should have the 
opportunity. Intelligence and industry 
count for a lot, but so does curiosity 
and the desire to satisfy it. One should 
not only watch the wheels go around, 
but understand what makes them mo- 
tivate.” 

Mr. Keys was born in Lafayette, Ind., 
where his great-grandfather was an 
early settler. His mother taught piano 
and organ. His father was general man- 
ager for Haverly’s theatrical enterpiises, 
including the famed Haverly’s Minstrels. 
Edward M. was graduated from high 
school in Lafayette. He also attended 
business college. 

Before going with the Metropolitan 
Life he had several positions. He had 
difficulty in getting a job here because 
he is lefthanded; was asked by prospec- 
tive employers to write a letter so they 
could look at his handwriting and when 
they saw him write with his left hand 
they made excuses for not offering him 





EDWARD M. 


KEYS 
a position. He learned to write with his 
right hand. 


Once Worked for Old Great Eastern 
Casualty Co. 


Finally, Mr. Keys got a job with Dur- 
land’s riding academy in Columbus 
Circle where, seated at a desk, he issued 
riding ticket books. Many well known 
New Yorkers had mounts at Durland’s 
or rented horses from there. After busi- 
ness hours or during weekends they 
would go for a canter in Central Park 
or ride along the Harlem River drive- 
way. Among patrons of the riding 
academy was the late John I. D. Bristol, 
who for decades was Northwestern Mu- 
tual’s general agent here. 

For a time Mr. Keys worked for W. 
& J. Sloane, now New York’s leading 
furniture store. He also had experience 
with the old Great Eastern Casualty Co. 
of which Cornelius Van Cott, postmaster 
of New York, was president; and which 
company was financially controlled by 
Louis H. Fibel, president of American 
Lead Pencil Co. Keys started as a clerk 
with Great Eastern and then became 
bookkeeper and cashier. 

Keys decided to look for a new posi- 
tion and went to John J. D. Bristol for 
advice. Bristol, whose offices at the 
time were in the Metropolitan Life 
Building and who knew many Metropol- 
itan Life executives, gave him a letter 
to Vice President George B. Wood- 
ward. He went to work for the Metro- 
politan Life on May 22, 1899, in the old 
Intermediate branch. A year later he 
was appointed section head of the cor- 
respondents and _ subsequently. took 
charge of the Beneficiary and Assign- 
ment section. To call this a “section” 
at that time was putting it on a little 
thick as there had not been anyone in 
particular who was specifically desig- 
nated to handle details about bene- 
ficiaries or policy assignment. 


Early Visualized the Policy 
Almost from the beginning of his 


work with the Metropolitan Life Mr. . 


Keys did not fit into a routine, clerical 
groove. Possessing imagination, he 
started to visualize what the policy 
meant, its ramifications, what happened 


to the family and to other beneficiaries : 


under the contract. He would picture 
in his mind the thoughts of the head of 
the family when he took out the policy, 
what would happen to the family, if he 
died, what the beneficiaries could do 
with the insurance proceeds. Right at 
the start Keys saw that the insurance 
policy was one of the most important 
economic props in the country, the pos- 
session of which was a tremendous asset 
as a safeguard and a remover of mental 
worries about the future, and he felt 
that one of the most important things 
in the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of people was to keep the policy in 
force, and from the company end it was 
equally important that the insurance 
should do exactly what the insured had 


in mind when he took out the insurance. 

Keys began to study the contract froin 
all angles. Knowing that every line in 
it had a significance, he made it a point 
to understand every word and ever 
significance. He studied everything in 
sight and as the years went by he began 
to master the insurance codes of thc 
different states. He read articles in th: 
banking and trust company journals 
about estates and trusts; he read avail 
able books covering these subjects. He 
read the addresses delivered before trus: 
division of American Bankers Associa- 
tion and before the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel; read legal decisions 
having to do with estates, trusts and 
similar subjects. 

In the meantime, because of his former 
bookkeeping and cashier experience, he 
would also take over duties of cashier 
of the company or accounting duties 
when men doing those types of work 
were away on vacation or for some other 
reason. There were few understudies in 
insurance thirty-five or forty years ago. 


Has Starred in “Information Please” 
Role 


As time went on and insurance cover- 
age grew in scope and in variety, and 
new problems were constantly arising 
about trust features, options, modes of 
settlement, taxation, and other technical 
matters, people in the company got into 
the habit of going into Keys’ office for 
interpretations. It wasn’t practical for a 
large number of persons, department 
heads and clerks, to descend, every day 
upon the legal or the actuarial divisions 
interrupting the lawyers and actuaries 
as a continuous stream of queries was 
being encountered in the -every day 
routine. If Keys did not have the in- 
formation he made a point to acquire it. 

On January 1, 1924, Mr. Keys was 
made assistant to the manager of the 
Ordinary Department. Manager of that 
department was Isaac J. Cahen, who, 
when he died, had been with the com- 
pany half a century. Upon his death, 
the Ordinary Department was merged 
with the Intermediate. Jacob Chadeayne 
succeeded Mr. Cahen. The latter said to 
Keys: “I want you to come into my 
office as my assistant.” 

Consultant of Inter-Company Committee 


Mr. Keys first attracted attention 
among life insurance companies through- 
out the country when the report of a 
special committe of the Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel was being 
prepared on “Modes of Settlement Un- 
der Policy Provision.” That subject, al- 
though it had been a matter of con- 
siderable personal discussion by counsel 
and attorneys of the various companies 
since the adoption of forms of policies 
with standard provisions, containing 
settlement options (which followed the 
various revisions of the New York In- 
surance Laws in 1906, other states acting 
shortly thereafter), had not become a 
matter for real serious consideration by 
insurance companies as a whole until 
after a reading of a paper on the sub- 
ject by Robert C. Dickenson, attorney 
for the Travelers in 1916 at a meeting 
of the Counsel in Atlantic City. His 
paper was called “Trusts Under Life 
Policies.” H. B. Arnold, Midland Mutual, 
moved that the president of the Counsel 
appoint a committee of five members to 
study the entire question and to request 
the appointment of a similar committee 
by the legal section of the American 
Life Convention. The Counsel’s com- 
mittee consisted of Frederick L. Allen, 
Mutual Life; John L. Wakefield, John 
Hancock; William C. Craige, Provident 
Life & Trust; William J. Tully, Metro- 
politan; and Mr. Dickenson. 

Mr. Keys was an important “behind 
the scenes man” with the committee. 
Extracts from a report which Mr. Keys 
had made to the Metropolitan Life were 
incorporated in the committee of five’s 
report. Among other things, Mr. Keys 
wrote at the time: 

“We have had no trouble whatever in 
handling cases which do not attempt to 
go beyond the policy provisions. Our 
troubles commence when they seek to 
go beyond them.” 

Among other interesting paragraphs 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Michael J. Denda Running Leading 
Office of Union Mutual Life 


Has Dual Capacity with Company Being Midtown Manager 
In New York City and Regional Supervisor of 
Upstate Agencies; Started from Scratch 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


One of the best production jobs being 
lone in the Union Mutual Life of Port- 
land, Me. is that in the territory super- 
vised by Michael J. Denda of New York 
City, manager Midtown branch of the 
company which today is leading the 
company in paid-for volume, and in 
addition Mr. Denda is a regional man- 
Albany, Syra- 


His Mid- 


ager covering Newark, 
cuse and Rochester agencies. 





MICHAEL J. DENDA 


town branch is now on its way to a 1943 
production of close to $2,000,000 which 
will mean an increase of 70% over its 
record of 1942. He joined Union Mutual 
Life in March, 1941. 

Mike Denda came into the Union 
Mutual when that company acquired the 
Postal National Life. He had previously 
been vice president and director of 
agencies of the Postal National. The 
reinsurance deal went through early in 
1941 and Mr. Denda was welcomed at 
that time into the Union Mutual family. 
He was put in charge of the then newly 
opened Midtown branch in New York. 
It was a case of starting from scratch 
in a highly competitive territory, but 
Mr. Denda was glad of the opportunity 
of proving his mettle as a manager. 
In his own mind the problem was not 
so much getting business as it was to 
show his loyalty to the men who had 
come with him from Postal National 
Life and whom he had trained over a 
long period of time. 

Had No Easy Task 

Frankly, it wasn’t an easy task to 
fit into a new organization, to familiar- 
ize himself with its policies and rates 
overnight, and to train his men to the 
Union Mutual style of selling. It’s no 
secret that he burned the midnight oil 
many nights in the first four months 
with the company, buoyed up by the 
fact that the home office from R. E. 
Irish, president, right down the line, 
were in back of him and that his own 
agents were evidencing the finest kind 
of loyalty and understanding of his 
problems. On December 31, 1941, Mid- 
town was in fourth place, the result of 
eight months’ work. 

But 1942 was a different story. Before 
the year was very old the Home Office 
realized that Mike Denda’s men were 
on their way to establishing a bigger 
production record. A small but signifi- 


cant item in “The Headlight,” house 
organ of the company, in September, 
1942, told this story: 

“It is all to seldom that we have oc- 
casion to salute a man behind the pro- 


duction lines. But doubt not for a mo- 
ment that the sweat and toil of the 
firing line has its ‘headquarters’ coun- 
terpart. 

“At the close of each of 1942’s month- 
ly periods, the cumulative volume of 
the Midtown branch has been greater 
than that of any other Union Mutual 
agency. That record is a tribute to 
the leadership of Manager Mike Denda 
and to the loyal cooperation of his fine 
associates.” 

The final production score of 1942 
showed $1,250,000 paid-for production 
for the Midtown branch. It was the 
realization of an ambition for ‘“Mike” 
Denda, bringing to him the comforting 
knowledge that he had made good in 
the organization. Furthermore, he had 
“kept faith’ with his men which, in 


his opinion counted for more than any- 
thing else. But he didn’t rest on his 
laurels. 

“The following April, 1943, found the 
Midtown branch in the top position in 
the Irish Month competition, honoring 
Union Mutual’s president, and showing 
the largest single month’s production 
achieved by any agency in the history 
of the company. 

The Third War Loan campaign got 
under way about that time and in their 
stride Mike Denda’s agents sold $1,- 
300,000 in bonds to establish another 
record: that of No. 1 position for the 
Union Mutual in volume of bonds sold 
in New York by any agency in town. 

In September of this year the Mid- 
town branch was pleasantly surprised 

(Continued on Page 








PERSONAL CONTACT. 


You are beginning to understand what “personal contact’ means, 


Messrs. Hitler and Tojo, when you start fighting among your- 


w 


One thing every Bankers’ 
National Field Man values 
is the personal contact he 
has with his company’s ex- 
ecutives—both in the field 
and their offices. He knows 
that this contact helps him 
make consistent sales and 
was a contributing factor 
to his 1942 paid for Or- 
dinary Policy averaging 
$4,005.00. 


w 


selves. 


way arrives. 


You'll understand better when what is coming your 


You'll fight each other to maintain your 


“New 


Order” and, finally, to save your skins. 


It won't do you any good. Millions of freedom loving people, 


including the Bankers National 


“Family”, will see to that. You 


thought they would fight among themselves—that they wouldn't 


fight together for your common elimination. They are fighting 


and will continue to fight together, for they know the more they 


put into it, the quicker you'll knife each other. 


BANKERS NATIONAL 


LIFE 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 


Montclair 


* * + * 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM J. SIEGER, V. P. and Supt. of Agencies 


New Jersey 
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Keys to Retire 
(Continued from Page 40) 
of this report was this: “We have had 
numerous requests to make payments of 
installments to trustees or guardians of 
minor children, where an investigation 
developed the fact that there was really 
no trusteeship—no deed of trust having 
been drawn—and there was no guardian- 
ship—no legal guardian having been ap- 
pointed. The insured was trying to 
avoid the expense of legal procedure 
and instead have the company supervise 
the payments. We objected to these on 
the ground that having once paid the 
money to a specified beneficiary our 
responsibility ceased, and that we could 
not have any supervision over the pro- 
ceeds of the policy so paid, to see that 
they were used for any specific purpose.” 


No Life Company Control Over Proceeds 
After Being Paid ; 

In discussing the efforts of some in- 
sured to make the company responsible 
for manner in which proceeds are spent 
(which, of course, is not the concern or 
the obligation of the insurance com- 
pany), Mr. Keys told of a case where 
under a mode of settlement provision the 
policyholder wanted the company to pay 
$200 of the policy to a cemetery com- 
pany with the provision that proceeds 
were to be used to keep a certain plot 
of the cemetery in order—grass cut, 
flowers planted, etc., in perpetuity, and 
the remainder of the policy was to be 
paid to his children, The company said 
it had no objection to paying the $200 
to the cemetery company and the re- 
mainder of the proceeds to the children, 
but it could not assume obligation as to 
how the proceeds should be spent. 

The recommendations of the com- 
mittee of five had to do with limits be- 
yond which modes of settlement should 
not be carried. It started out by saying 
that the principal at interest should not 
continue beyond “two lives in being” at 
death of insured (unborn child of insured 
included in “lives in being”). Its recom- 
mendation about settlement by install- 
ments for a certain period were that not 
over fifty years installments be payable. 
It also made recommendations relative 
to life income with any number of years 
payments certain. Among other things 
report said: 

“In no case shall the contingency of 
marriage enter as a contingency deter- 
mining payee. The final payee mentioned 
in all three modes of settlement must 
be definitely determined and subject to 
no contingency except that the desig- 
nation of (“A”) or his executors or ad- 
ministrators shall not be considered one 
involving possible contingencies.” 

Also an Adviser to 1923 “Modes of 

Settlement” Committee 

Recommendations made in that report 
were adopted by some companies; not 
by others, and the situation went along 
until December, 1923, when there was a 
new report on modes of settlement by 
another committee of the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel, committee con- 
sisting of Frederick L. Allen, Mutual 
Life; Andrew J. Davis, Provident Mu- 
tual; Robert C. Dickenson, Travelers, 
John L. Wakefield, John Hancock; 
George B. Young, National Life; and 
Senator William J. Tully, Metropolitan. 
M. Keys was also a consultant of that 
committee. This report, which recom- 
mended limits beyond which modes of 
settlement should not be carried, restated 
some of the principles recommended in 
1916. Incidentally, it contained this 
paragraph about contingency of mar- 
riage: 

“Some companies have not seen fit to 
adopt the earlier recommendation with 
respect to the contingency of marriage. 
Their position has been the determina- 
tion of that contingency is not attended 
by any such difficulties to the company 
as would justify its elimination, and it 
is claimed that the adoption of the 
recommendations in every case would 
sometimes result in the inability of the 
insured to provide for those whom he 
desired to protect, and prevent an ar- 
rangement unobjectionable from a legal 
standpoint. In view of this attitude, 
the committee can do no more than 


call attention to the situation with the 
suggestion that the recommendation 
should only be ignored where the com- 
pany is willing to be subjected to any 
inconvenience which might result from 
such course. Provisions absolving the 
company from liability for payments 
made before receipt of proof of marriage 
are suggested as a safeguard in cases 
where the contingency is recognized.” 
Beneficiary Designations’ Committee 
Another important committee of the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
in which Mr. Keys was a consultant was 
on “Trustee Beneficiary Designations.” 
Committee consisted of Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, Metropolitan; Albert H. Yost, 
Phoenix Mutual; Benjamin R. C. Lowe, 
Home Life; F. J. Wright, Midland Mu- 
tual; George B. Young, National Life; 
and Andrew J. Davis, Provident Mutual. 
Object of this committee was to make 
suggestions of principles relative to 
trustee beneficiary designations, in the 
hope of securing a greater degree of 
consistency in company practices. First 
suggestion was necessity of exercising 
care by both trust companies and life 
companies to make certain that an in- 
strument defining the terms of the trust 
has been executed before the life com- 
pany is furnished with and asked to ac- 
cept a change of beneficiary to the 
trustee. Also, necessity of having cor- 


rectly understood the differences be- 
tween the use of an assignment and a 
change of beneficiary form in making a 
policy payable to a trustee. 

Another suggestion was that as insur- 
ance trust agreements are frequently 
revoked it is essential that proper 
changes of beneficiary should be exe- 
cuted making the policies payable to 
the trustee under the new agreement. 

The committee suggested two forms 
for protection of trustee beneficiaries. 
One of these was for use by companies 
in making policies payable to a corpo- 
rate trustee under an unfunded revoc- 
able life insurance trust agreement. The 
other suggested changes to be made in 
specimen of unfunded life insurance 
trust agreement prepared in 1928 by 
committee on insurance trusts, trust 
company division, American Bankers 
Association. 

Canada Beneficiary Designations 

Among matters which have had Mr. 
Keys’ attention at the Metropolitan has 
been the question of beneficiary desig- 
nations and right to make changes on 
policies issued in Canada on residents 
of Canada. The question of the right 
to change the beneficiary in Canada is 
controlled by the laws of the various 
Provinces which safeguard, if in con- 
flict, any provisions in the contract. 
Quebec laws differ in some aspects from 


laws of the other Provinces, the Quebe- 
Civil Code being derived from th 
Napoleonic Code. The rights given b 
such laws, particularly with respect to 
“Preferred Beneficiaries,” and, in Que 
bec, with respect to married persons 
under the Civil Code, create a whol 
category of problems quite unknown ir: 
the United States. 

Outside of the insurance business Mr 
Keys’ principal hobby is photography 
and he develops and prints his own 
films with the exception of the movic 
pictures he takes. He has his ow: 
motion picture camera and has _ taken 
many unusual scenes and_ subjects. 
Among subjects of his camera have been 
birds, Siberian sled dogs, scenic views 
of Canada. For years he was an en- 
thusiastic cyclist and took many long 
tours, visiting historic places, such as 
Gettysburg and Natural Bridge of Vir- 
ginia. In the old days during vacations 
he would go to Canada or Maine or 
some other distant point by boat or train 
and ride back on a bicycle. With the 
development of radio operated from the 
electric power and lighting lines he per- 
sonally built a number of radio sets. 

Mr. Keys lives in Cragmere Park, 
Mahwah, N. J. Mrs. Keys was Louise 
G. Mitchell who was ,with the Metro- 
politan Life for some years and is an 
accomplished landscape gardner. 
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One of a series— 
Giving facts about 
the Fidelity. 














Security In A Post-War World 


Never have so many been considering so seriously the problem - 


of safety—financial and economic—in the years beyond the War. 


Avenues of safe investment, impact of rising prices, hazard of 
unemployment, limitations of business opportunity—these things 
engage the public mind as never before. 


Life Insurance comes foremost among the answers. And 


Fidelity Mutual provides that answer in concrete form. 


While steadily increasing the sum and safety of its resources, 
Fidelity has also steadily broadened its coverage to meet the demands 


(| of the changing times. Its policy forms provide selling tools which 
look to the needs of tomorrow as well as of today. 
Fidelity agents, however, not only are given the tools, but are 
trained in their use by means of thorough instruction, sympathetic 
supervision and co-operative leadership. Upon such relationships 
has been built its reputation as a friendly company. 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 


E. A. Roserts, President 
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Pennsylvania Insurance Department 


(Continued from Page 3) 


j ability of each Pennsylvania incorpo- 
rated life insurance company, association 
id society. The verification of actuarial 
eports of fraternal societies is a func- 
m of this section. 

The Compensation Section verifies the 
orkmen’s compensation loss reserves 
- insurance companies; analyzes Penn- 
lvania Special Schedule ‘“W”; the 
ompensation Actuary represents the In- 
surance Commissioner at meetings ol 
‘he Pennsylvania Compensation Rating 
and Inspection Bureau. 

The Policy Analyzation Division an- 
aiyzes and approves before issuance all 
rms of policies, riders, endorsements 
o1 all insurance companies, associations, 
societies and exchanges authorized to 
transact business in Pennsylvania. 
The Liquidation Division (located in 
the Otis Building, 16th and Sansom 
Streets, Philadelphia) supervises the 
liquidation of any insolvent domestic in- 
surance company, association and ex- 
change which may be taken in possession 
by the Insurance Commissioner pursuant 
to an order of the Court. A. G. Costello 
is Special Deputy Commissioner in 
charge of Liquidation. 


High Standards for Agents’ and 
Brokers’ Qualifications 


Probably the activity of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department which has been most 
in the nature of an innovation has been 
the manner in which it handles appli- 
cants of agents’ and brokers’ licenses, 
and it is particularly proud of the high 
standards of qualifications demanded ot 
those producers. The Department in 1927 
established a written examinations sys- 
tem, making it essential that only those 
familiar with fundamentals of the in- 
surance contract can be licensed to sell 
insurance; furthermore, they are re- 
quired to have some familiarity with 
the insurance laws. Up to date the De- 
partment has conducted 150,000 of those 
examinations, which have resulted in 
licensing of between 65,000 and 70,000 
producers. (Agents of mutual fire com- 
panies are not required to take these 
examinations in order to sell insur- 
ance.) 

When it was announced that the De- 
partment would not give licenses with- 
out the requisite of examinations it 
created a great stir. There was a tre- 
mendous agitation among the produc- 
tion forces of the state, which did not 
die down when it became known that 
about 65% of those taking the examina- 
tions failed to pass. Commissioner Tag- 
gart, under whose regime the examina- 
tions system became effective, debated 
the subject all over the state. 

“The situation is decidedly different 
today,” said H. R. Teitrick, chief of the 
agents’ and brokers’ division of the De- 
partment. “As years went by the sys- 
tem won approval and I believe that if 
any one proposed to do away with the 
examinations the opposition against such 
a step would be greater.than was the 
opposition to the examinations at the 
time of their installation.” 


Fifteen Other States Adopt Examina- 

tions’ System 

About fifteen states throughout the 
‘ountry have followed in the footsteps 
f Pennsylvania in introducing an ex- 
aminations system for licensing of agents 
ind brokers. 

To be licensed, an agent or broker 
must file a complete and satisfactory ap- 
plication in the Harrisburg office of the 
Department not later than Monday of 
the week of the examination. The ex- 
aminations are conducted in these cities: 
Philadelphia, Johnstown, Hazleton, Erie, 
Pittsburgh, Scranton, Harrisburg, Wil- 
liamsport. The Department posts in the 
Harrisburg office the current lists of 
agents and brokers passing the examina- 
tions, which list is open to the public 
for inspection. Similar lists are fur- 
nished on request to insurance organi- 
zations functioning on a_ state-wide 
basis, and chartered for the primary 
Purpose of abetting the insurance busi- 


ness, and when such lists are used for 
this purpose. 

“It is believed the service will be 
helpful in improving the insurance busi- 
ness and will facilitate the work of the 
Department,” the Insurance Department 
says in its brochure on examinations. 

To aid in the insurance law knowledge 
requirements there is available for ap- 
plicants a compilation of insurance laws 
incorporating all legislation relating to 
insurance which may be secured from 
the Division of Documents, Publication 
Building, 10th and Market Streets, Har- 
risburg, at a cost of 65 cents. 


State Compensation Rating Bureau 


Under the jurisdiction of the Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Department, but in- 
dependent of the Department, is a state 
compensation rating bureau which is also 
completely independent of the National 
Council on Workmen’s Compensation. It 
has had its own classification system 
since 1923, its manual including about 
200 classifications as contrasted with the 
basis manual used in other states of ap- 
proximately 600 or 700 classifications. 

This bureau was created by statute, 
having a place in the Pennsylvania re- 
vised insurance code of 1921, and is un- 
der the supervision and direction of the 
Insurance Commissioner. He has the 
power to approve, modify or amend any 
proposals submitted to him by the 
Pennsylvania Compensation Rating and 
Inspection Bureau. 

The Insurance Commissioner has des- 
ignated a compensation actuary, George 
B. Elliott, as his representative, for su- 
pervision of Workmen’s Compensation. 
By the Bureau’s constitution the Insur- 
ance Commissioner, or his representa- 
tive, acts as chairman of all Bureau 
committees; has the power to dissolve 
tie votes. The Department feels that 
the presence of the representative of the 
Insurance Commissioner in all commit- 
tee deliberations has a considerable ad- 
vantage in public interest because in ef- 
fect the public is represented at these 
meetings and actions taken can be rea- 
sonably sure of approval because of the 
participation of the Department’s rep- 
resentative. 

Pennsylvania has an unusually large 
number of industrial employers as it is 
one of the great industrial states of the 
nation. The Pennsylvania premium rate 
levels have been adjusted to take care 
of increasing wage rates during the War 
period, which makes unnecessary the in- 
troduction of the recently adopted rule 
of the National Council governing the 
elimination of overtime wages from pay- 
rolls. 

Pennsylvania rates for compensation 
insurance have included wage factors 
since 1918, and those factors have ad- 
justed rates upwards and downwards 
as wages have changed levels during the 
intervening years. As an example of 
how these wage factors have worked, 
the present Pennsylvania rates are about 
35% below those which were in effect 
in July, 1939, 


The 1921 Code Revision 


The 1921 insurance code was passed 
after months of toil, study, review be- 
cause the time had arrived for a clear 
cut, workable, strong set of insurance 
laws in Pennsylvania. From the time 
of the creation of the Insurance De- 
partment there had been introduced, and 
sometimes passed, bills of a “patch- 
work” nature, introduced biennially. By 
“patchwork legislation” is meant a bill 
designed to handle some special “ailment” 
in the insurance business which actually 
involves a general insurance principle 
applicable—if couched in proper lan- 
guage—to something basic and endur- 
ing, if enacted into law, and applicable 
to life, fire, casualty, marine business, 
or the entire insurance business. One 
instance was an excess “broker’s license,” 
meaning that where a broker or agent 
cannot get coverage from domestic com- 
panies he can under special license se- 


ctire it abroad. This license, even now, 
in many states covers fire insurance only. 

Many Pennsylvania insurance corpo- 
rations were chartered in 1871 and 1873 
by special acts of the legislature. 

Discussing the 1921 code Thomas B. 
Donaldson, former Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania, said to The 
Eastern Underwriter this week: 

“The planned code of 1921 meant a 
general systematization of the law and 
involved repealing scores of archaic sta- 
tutes while keeping on the books the 
worthwhile ones, supplemented by clari- 
fying new sections into a comprehensive 
code or handbook. 

“The first and most important objec- 
tive of the 1921 code was to compile two 
distinct branches or divisions of the 
code: the Department Act and the Com- 
panies’ Act. It made clear and pro- 
vided for the powers and duties of the 
Department; and the rights, privileges 
and limitations of the companies. It will 
interest attorneys to know that the 1921 
code intelligently and in legal language 


defined the structure of all insurance 
carriers as ‘company’ (corporations) ; 
‘associations’ (Lloyd’s form of carrier); 
‘exchanges,’ (reciprocals). 

“The Department Act, No. 285, May, 
1921, provided for Departmental control 
of agents and brokers, winding up of 
bankrupt companies, associations and 
exchanges. The seven articles of the 
code (subdivisions) occupy but 34 pages 
of small page type. The Companies’ Act 
(The Insurance Company Law of 1921, 
May 17), in spite of all provisions for 
the various types of coverage, occupies 
but 107 small pages of type. 

Outstanding Features of Code 

“There were at least three features 
of that 1921 code which were outstand- 
ing. For instance, with the appearance 
of any new type of insurance (such as 
was the case when commercial aviation 
appeared and started to expand) it was 
not necessary to await the biennial ses- 
sion of the succeeding legislature to 
grant statutory permission to write such 

(Continued on Page 63) 











Pa. Commissioner 


(Continued from Page 4) 

vania Historical Commission. It will 
show an amazing number of things in 
which the Commonwealth has _ leader- 
ship. There are 200 in which Pennsyl- 
vania is first, Mr. Neel says. Of course, 
it had the first Constitutional Congress. 
It was in Pennsylvania that oil was 
discovered (the Drake oil well at Titus- 
ville, Pa.). Title, “Pennsylvania, My 
State,” was the selection of Mr. Neel. 
The pamphlet will have free distribu- 
tion. “Study of history can be made so 
interesting, especially to young people, 
that it is like a game which can prove 
the most fascinating that they can play,” 
commented the Commissioner. 

In 1918 Mr. Neel moved to Pittsburgh 
because he wanted to enter a larger 
field, and he continued in the real estate 
and insurance business there. He speed- 
ily made friends. He became president 
of the Pennsylvania Real Estate Asso- 
ciation, a state counsellor of the asso- 
ciation, and member of board of direc- 
tors of National Association of Real 
Estate Board. He is now a life member 
of the board of directors of Pennsylvania 
Real Estate Association. 


Strong for Conventions 


Conventions greatly attract Mr. Neel 
and he has attended many. Here is his 
brief view of that subject: “I strongly 
favor conventions and believe in them 
because they teach one to live with peo- 
ple and to get along with them. I have 
always liked all kinds of people. If for 
no other reason than that of contact 
with a wide variety of personalities, the 
idea of conventions is a good one for 
the nation. The convention teaches us 
to live together peacefully, and, after all, 
that is what is needed more than any- 
thing else in this day and age. If we 
meet and exchange views and honestly 
talk the problem out there should be no 
questions that cannot be solved if fairly 
approached.” 

Pittsburgh Free Dispensary 


Soon after Mr. Neel began to live in 
Pittsburgh his attention was attracted 
to the Pittsburgh Free Dispensary and 
he decided that part of his life should 
be devoted to its interests as it met his 
ideas and ideals. For a quarter of a 
century he has been on its board and he 
is now president of the Dispensary, its 
sixth president since foundation. To 
that office he was elected fifteen years 
ago when 35 and has served continu- 
ously since that time. The Dispensary, 
which was organized in 1872, had 116,- 
000 outpatient calls in 1942. 

Asked why he had always taken so 
much interest in the Dispensary he said 
to the writer: 

“My theory of life is that the first 
thing you need to do is to make people 
conscious of the fact that you are inter- 
ested in their welfare. If we make sick 
people well we will have a_ healthy 
nation. A Dispensary does untold good 
to thousands of people who cannot afford 
to pay hospital bills, and to neglect 


them is a sorry indictment of a com- 
munity.” 

Mr. Neel is also a 
Allegheny General 
burgh. He has 


director of the 
Hospital in Pitts- 
Du been on its board for 
fitteen years. It is a 600-béd hospital 
which is twenty stories tall and no 
hospital has a more modern and com- 
plete equipment. 

One of the interesting committees of 
which Mr. Neel is a member is the 
Cornplaster Indian Settlement Reserva- 
tion committee of Warren County. Ex- 
planation of that is this: the Cornplaster 
Indians are the last surviving members 
of an Indian tribe in Pennsylvania. 
There are about fifty of them. ~ 

Mr. Neel has been an active Republican 
all of his life and has served as secre- 
tary of the Republican executive com- 
mittee of Allegheny County for seven 
years and at the time of his appointment 
by Governor Martin he was secretary 
of the Republican executive committee 
of Pennsylvania. During the primary 
election in May, 1942, he served as 
Western Pennsylvania manager as well 
as campaign manager in Allegheny 
County for Governor Martin. 

Other Activities 

Commissioner Neel is also a member 
of the board of directors of Public 
Education and Child Labor Association 
of Pennsylvania and a member of the 
Pennsylvania Committee on Penal Af- 
fairs of the Public Charities Association 
because he wanted to get viewpoints of 
those associations. He has been an ac- 
tive member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pittsburgh for a quarter of 
a century, serving on its municipal af- 
fairs committee for twenty-four years, 
and during past ten years was chairman 
of that committee, resigning that post 
upon going to Harrisburg. Also, he is a 
member of its welfare and charities com- 
mittees. He is a life member of the 
Sons of American Revolution; is a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of Pitts- 
burgh Presbytery ; a member of advisory 
committee of State Council of Defense 
of Pennsylvania. He is a past president 
of American Corner Club of Pittsburgh, 
which has a membership limited to one 
hundred and is composed mostly of men 
who are or have been in public life or 
are closely affiliated with it. His clubs 
are the Duquesne, Pittsburgh Athletic 
Association, Civic and Rotary of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Readers of this article have probably 
quickly sensed that Commissioner Neel 
is that rarity, a happy man. His life 
has been steered along unselfish channels 
with the result that the picture presented 
is one of fine citizenship. A practical 
idealist he does not begrudge the time 
he has devoted to other people, a fact 
which people immediately detect in his 
manner when meeting him. He is ami- 
able, optimistic, sympathetic. His first 
decision upon entering the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department was to meet and 
know every person in it, to fathom and 
understand their personalities. Appre- 
ciating the bigness of his job he will 
act aS conscientiously and effectively as 
he can in its administration. 
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THE LATE COL. JOSEPH BUTTON 

Since the death of the late Col. Joseph 
for many Insurance Com- 
missioner of Virginia and secretary of 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, considerable has been printed 
about the part he played in the events lead- 
ing up to the formation of the Surety 
Association of America after the chaos in 
the surety field had been brought to the 
attention of the State Departments by 
William B. Joyce, then president of the 
National Surety, in an address he deliv- 
ered on “Proper Reserves for Fidelity and 
Surety Claims,” followed by a suggestion 
by Mr. Joyce that the surety companies 
be examined by the Departments. 

Not much printed of some 
other activities of Colonel Button. These 
included an important role he played in 
legislation, originating in the Commission- 


Button, years 


has been 


ers’ convention leading u» to making fra- 
ternal insurance more safe. 

After that was accomplished, following 
Mobile convention of Commissioners in 
September, 1910, the 
trial Accident and Health came before the 
Departments, It found that what 
is called pro-rating was indulged in to 
a large extent by agents adjusting claims 
who had a profit sharing contract with 
their companies. When Col. I 
Commissioner in 1911 the executive com- 
mittee of the Commissioners appointed a 
committee to make examination of com- 
Companies were 


situation in Indus- 


was 


3utton was 


panies writing these lines. 
uniform laws were drafted and 
and harmony eventually 


examined ; 
became effective, 
prevailed. 

Next problem he tackled as a Commis- 
sioner was that of inadequate reserves re- 
quired of companies doing a liability busi- 
That was also remedied by enact- 
ment of a uniform law. 

Finally the Commissioners took up the 
question of adoption of a uniform rating 
law and also recommended the creation 
within the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers of an actuarial bureau where ex- 
perience of the companies could be col- 
lated by classifications, and that was 
agreed upon by Commissioners and Na- 
tional Board. 

Col. Button was proud of all of these 
achievements towards uniformity. He also 
who became one 
of the leading men in life insurance. That 
is Charles G. Taylor, Jr. After being as- 
sociated with the Mutual Life, Mr. Taylor 
went to work for the Virginia Depart- 
ment. He conducted his job with such 
intelligence that Col. Button told him to 


ness. 


was proud of a protege 


sign letters with the title of actuary. Mr. 
Taylor has never been an actuary, but 
Col. Button said he wanted to give an 
honorary title which would carry weight, 
and he thought actuary was as impressive 
as any. 





COMMISSIONERS DISCUSS 
ATTORNEY GENERAL BIDDLE 
The National Association of Insur- 

ance Commissioners is meeting in New 
York at a crucial time in the insurance 
business. It is crucial because the De- 
partment of Justice has staged a battle 
against the fire insurance industry, 
charging it with conspiracy and _ viola- 
tion of the anti-trust laws and made at 
a time when there is pending before 
the United States Supreme Court. con- 
sideration of this subject. It is only 
that the Washington situation 
should be paramount in consideration of 
the Commissioners at the current meet- 
ings. 

In his annual report President Har- 
rington of the Commissioners discusses 
among other things the viewpoint of At- 

General Biddle that there has 
inadequate insurance supervision 
by the states. President Harrington’s 
comments on this follow: 

If the Department of Justice has evi- 
dence that the insurance laws of the 
several states have been violated that 
evidence should be submitted to the in- 
surance supervisors for necessary action. 
Inasfar as we are able to learn, the 
Department of Justice has never con- 
sulted a State insurance supervisor con- 
cerning the activities of fire insurance 
companies which they consider justified 
indictments. This leads to the inference 
that the State laws have not been vio- 
lated. Is it possible that the Denart- 
ment of Justice is trying to establish a 
principle of law not previously intended 
by our lawmakers, for the purpose of 
prosecuting corporations and_ citizens 
who have every reason to believe that 
the interpretation of the law governing 
insurance, as stated and re-stated by the 
Supreme Court of the United States for 
a period of seventy-five years, is still 
the law of the land? 

One of the most striking papers de- 
livered before the Commissioners 
that of Judge Gontrum, 
land Commissioner, in 


natural 


torney 
been 


was 
former Mary- 
which he 
most forcefully of the necessity of main- 
taining states’ rights and just as vigor- 


spoke 


ously opposing the growth of bureau- 
cracy. 
The Commissioners are backed in 


their battle against growing powers of 
the Administration and unfair or mis- 
leading attacks, of the Attorney Gen- 
eral by all other State officials from 
Governors down. 


































Warren Kay Vantine, Boston 
FRANCES KEY BROOKE JONES 


Frances Key Brooke Jones, daughter 


of T. Catesby Jones, distinguished New 
York City marine insurance lawyer, and 
Mrs. Jones is to marry Lieut. Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen, 3d, U. S. A. A grad- 
Brearley School and Vassar 
College Miss Jones was introduced to 
society at the Junior Assemblies in sea- 
son of 1937. She is a granddaughter of 
the late Walter Nelson Jones of Peters- 
burg, Va. and of the late Rt. Rev. 
Francis Key Brooke, first Episcopal 

3ishop of Oklahoma. She is with ad- 
vertising department of William Mor- 
row & Co., publishers. Lieutenant 

Joyesen is ‘a grandson of the late 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, author and 
professor of Germanic languages and 
literature at Columbia University. He 
attended University of Arizona and is 
now in the Chemical Warfare Service. 

* * * 

Leighton McCarthy, chairman of the 
Canada Life’s board, and for some years 
Canadian Minister to the United States, 
is now an ambassador. The Canadian 
legislation in Washington was raised to 
the status of an embassy on November 
11, Ambassador McCarthy signed for 
his country when representatives of 
forty-four nations gathered November 9 
to launch the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration’s program 
for feeding and clothing the populations 
of the parts of Europe now in process 
of being liberated from German occupa- 
tion. 


uate of 


* ok x 
Estelle Best, daughter of Alfred M., 
3est, insurance publisher, will give a 

concert at Town Hall, New York, on 

Monday evening, December 13. An ac- 
complished pianist_ she will play com- 
positions of Bach, Schumann, Beethoven, 

Chopin and Debussy. 

x oe * 

James Douglas Erskine, secretary of 
Insurance Executives Association, and 
Mrs. Erskine, announce the marriage of 
their daughter Maude Ogilvie Erskine to 
John Stuart Banta, ensign, United States 
Naval Reserve. Ceremony was per- 
formed November 13 at Saint Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* * * 

Lieutenant Albert Howard of Stewart, 
Hencken & Will, New York brokers, is 
now serving on a carrier in the South 
Seas. Lieutenant Thomas Dunston, also 


with this brokerage firm in peace times, 
is now on a destroyer escort. 
been in the Navy two years. 


He has 








Portrait by Von Behr 

LEE CROSBY 
Lee Crosby, (wife of Theodore W. 
Budlong, publicity director of the 
Loyalty Group), is author of a new 
ge “Night Attack,” published by | 
. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. Ac- 


tion in the novel centers around a plant 
in Long Island manufacturing flame 
dampers for planes and deals with the 
determination of fifth columnists to de- 
stroy the plant. It is her third mystery 
novel. Lee Crosby, a well known news- 
paper woman, has done editorial and 
feature writing on New York and 
Washington papers; served as a serial 
editor and book columnist for Asso- 
ciated Press; has done Washington and 
foreign correspondence; and organized 
and supervised a women’s sports and 
feature syndicate in U. S. and abroad. 
Short stories she recently wrote will 
be published in Collier’s and McCall’s 
Magazine. 
a 
Teresa Flynn, daughter of Walter L. 
Flynn, manager of the research division 
of the National Surety Corp., will be 
married December 6 to Sergeant 
Charles Alexander Morrison of the 
United States Army Air Corps. The 
wedding will be solemnized at the 
Church of St. Thomas the Apostle at 
West Hempstead, Long Island, and 
afterward Mr. Flynn will entertain for 
the couple at a reception at the Garden 
City, L. I., Country Club. 
a 


Lt. Col. Chauncey E. Howland, who is 
on leave of absence from the American 
Surety and the New York Casualty, wit! 
whom he has been associated for a num 
ber of years as assistant manager of the 
Newark office of these companies, has 
been promoted to the rank of Colonel, 
according to word received at the offices 
of the two companies. Colonel Howland 
resident of Rahway, N. J., and for- 
merly a captain in the Essex Troop 0 
Cavalry, was called for active trainin: 
in January 1941. For the past year lh: 
has been overseas. He was recently de 
tached from his Troop and assigned + 
the Civil Affairs Section, where he is 
now serving as Executive Officer, wit! 
headquarters “somewhere in England.” 

x * x 

Ralph W. Halbert, for the past nin¢ 
teen years special agent for Equitabl: 
Society at Battle Creek, has become as 
sociated with the W. Roy Bryant gen 
eral agency at Kalamazoo for North 
western Mutual Life, as district agen 
in Battle Creek. He is a member 0! 
the Michigan Life Leaders, the million 
dollar producers’ group of the Michigar 
Association of Life Underwriters. He is 
a veteran of the First World War and 
holder of the Purple Heart received for 
wounds suffered in the Argonne. 
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Most of the banks of New York City 


have managers of insurance depart- 


ments. The careers of some of these 
managers follow. 

Cooper D. Winn, Jr., insurance man- 
ager of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, is a native of Macon, Ga., where 
he commenced his business career in 
the local insurance business, after hav- 
ing attended Mercer University. He 
was state agent in Georgia, jointly with 
Clarence Ruse, of the Aetna (Fire) 
for nine years. Mr. Winn entered mili- 
tary service, completing three years as 
adjutant of an infantry brigade on the 
Mexican Border. During World War I 
he was commanding officer of the 
Georgia Machine Gun Battalion of the 
Rainbow Division, which battalion he 
commanded for eighteen months in 
Irance and Germany. 

Mr. Winn joined the 
1919 as representative in the Sixth 
Federal Reserve District, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. In October, 1921, 
he came to the head office in New 
York to organize the insurance depart- 
ment for the bank, which has been 
under his management since that time. 

Kenneth C. Bell, vice president of 
the Chase National Bank and vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Chase Safe 
Deposit Co. is the senior officer in 
charge of insurance for the Chase or- 
ganization. : 

Mr. Bell, who marks his twenty-fifth 
anniversary with Chase next month, re- 
ceived his preliminary schooling in New 
England and later was graduated from 
the University of Toronto with a B.A. 
degree. He served in World War I with 
the United States Navy. Joining Chase 
in January 1919, he gained experience 
in the audit and loan departments of 
the bank and subsequently handled 
special assignments in tax and cashier 
work. He was promoted to assistant 
cashier in 1922, second vice president in 
1929, and vice president in January of 
last year. 

_Mr. Bell is a faculty member of the 
Graduate School of Banking of the 
American Bankers Association, lectur- 
ing on bank insurance, and a member 
of the Insurance and Protective Com- 
mittee of that association. He is also 
a vice president and director of the 
Risk Research Institute, Inc, a New 
York insurance buyer’s organization. 
Recently he was appointed by Charles 
F. J. Harrington, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the state of Massachusetts 
and president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, to 
serve with a group of insurance execu- 
tives in the study of post-war “multiple 
line” underwriting problems of insur- 
ance companies. 

_ In direct charge of Irving Trust Co.’s 
Insurance department at One Wall 
Street is Sterling Himmelmann, a spe- 
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cialist with twenty-five years’ exper:- 
ence in his field. He is well-versed in 
all types of insurance and widely ac- 
quainted among insurance men. His 
long experience in the insurance field 
embraces his former association with 
two casualty companies, an important 
trust company in New York City and 
responsibility for the insurance of a 
large estate. At the Irving he arranges 
all coverage required by the trust com- 
pany—both for its own account and in 
connection with its fiduciary responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr. Himmelmann is active in the 
Bankers Insurance Forum, is the Irv- 
ing’s representative in the Risk Re- 
search Institute and in the insurance di- 
vision of the American Management 
Association. 

e ££ & 


Some Brokerage Personalities 

Herbert B. Sexton, director of John- 
son & Higgins, and for forty-nine years 
with that organization, has been elected 
a director of Montclair Trust Co. With 
the exception of fourteen years spent in 
Chicago offices of Johnson & Higgins 
he has been in its New York offices. 
He is a member of India House, the 
Recess Club, Princeton Club, Montclair 
Golf Club and is a trustee of First 
Congregational Church of Montclair. 

Frank B. Martin, formerly U. S. 
Manager of the Yorkshire Group, now 
a partner of Frank & Du Bois and 
chairman of the fire insurance com- 
mittee of the Insurance Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, has just been noti- 
fied that his son, John H. Martin, a 
first lieutenant of Field Artillery, has 
been recommended for the Oak Leaf 
Cluster for distinguished action in the 
Sicily campaign. Previously John H. 
Martin, who was associated with Frank 
& Du Bois before going into the Army, 
had been awarded the “Order of the 
Silver Star” for what the commanding 
officer called “gallantry in action” some- 
where in the North African campaign. 
The French have already presented 
Martin the Croix de Guerre. 

One of the home office underwriters 
asked L. J. Vail, Mackensie & Vail, 
Inc., the other day what he did in his 
spare time. Back came the answer, 
“T work as an insurance broker.” The 
facts of the matter would indicate that 
Mr. Vail was conservative in his reply. 
As elder in the church and superintend- 
ent of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church Sunday School in Bloomfield, 
N. J., he has all the departments of a 
Sunday School with an attendance of 
1,300 under his supervision and with 
preparatory work and a new program 
required for each week. Several years 
ago he made quite a record as teacher 
of a bible class for young men and 
young women, many of whom have be- 
come his teachers. 

George T. Rowland, vice president of 
the Philadelphia Agents and Brokers 
Association, who has just been ap- 
pointed to the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 


Matar 


COOPER D. WINN, JR. 
Brokers, began his insurance career 
with Wagner-Taylor Co., Philadelphia, 
and has just completed twenty-five 
years with that firm. As a director of 
the General Security Assurance Co. of 
New York and a member of the ad- 
visory committee of the Philadelphia 
Division, Middle Department Rating 
Association, he has an unusual oppor- 
tunity of viewing the business of fire 
insurance from all sides. 

One of the most persistent rumors 
last summer about the appointment of 
a new Superintendent of Insurance had 
as its object Harry A. Carr, an insur- 
ance broker of 217 Broadway. Several 
of the insurance paper reporters found 
some excuse to call on Mr. Carr in or- 
der to prepare for the news when it 
“broke.” Obviously Mr. Carr was mys- 
tified at the sudden interest in every 
detail of his career, and discussed his 
experiences since leaving the Ohio In- 
spection Bureau twenty-five years ago 
with an air of amused tolerance as if 
he were chuckling to himself at the 
amount of reportorial energy being 
wasted. 

In the general discussion of election 
results ,it may have been overlooked 
that John R. Crews, Republican Leader 
of Kings County, is the partner in the 
brokerage office of Crews-Donovan 
Company in Broklyn, N. Y. and a 
member of the Brooklyn Insurance 
Brokers’ Association. 

The many friends of Frederick W. 
Goddard of Johnson & Higgins are 
sympathizing with him in his anxiety 
over the report that his son, a member 
of the American Air Force, is missing 
somewhere over Germany after a recent 
raid. Ordinarily, at least three months 
must pass before there is any chance 
of word reaching headquarters of the 
whereabouts of air force personnel 
made prisoner. 

Henry Reeve, vice president of Leth- 
bridge-Owens & Phillips, Inc., has en- 
tered into a round of wartime jobs with 
as much energy as he formerly devoted 
to his athletic interests. On the bowl- 
ing team of the New York Athletic 
Club, president of the Bayside Tennis 
Club and a regular player at the Oak- 
land Golf Club, he now has had to find 
time to devote to his duties as a di- 
rector of the Hazeltine Electronics 
Corporation. 

The Civil Air Patrol has no more 
enthusiastic member than W. D. Chap- 
man, of the brokerage firm of Klein, 
Chapman & Spitz, Inc. His golf and 
fresh water fishing have suffered seri- 
ously since he took the primary navi- 
gation course at New York University 
and then qualified for solo flights. He 
must go at least fifty miles from New 
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York City in the neighborhod of Fish- 
kill in order to continue his training 
flights. So far he has had more than 
100 hours of solo flying. 

* * * 
Some Personalities Met in Hartford 

The station agent of the Railway Ex- 
press Co. at 510 Church Street, Hart- 
ford, now completely upheaved in order 
to pass a brook underground to be in 
harmony with the burial of the Park 
River, exclaimed the other day: 

“You know, they ship the damndest 
things to these Hartford insurance men. 
Here is a box of rainbow trout for 
Thomas Butler of the Travelers, all the 
way from Salida, Colo. See the pool 


of water from the melting ice? Here’s 
some other kind of funny fish for 
Clarence Hubbard of the Automobile, 


sent by Hal Koster, president of the 
Colorado Agents Association. Someone 
shipped a dog to Eddie Knapp (con- 
fined since to the Hartford Hospital 
with ulcer attacks) of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty—we thought it was a lion for 
some circus! They’re always sending 
salmon from the Northwest and from 
Canada (Seab Whatley and_ Robert 
Knox always ship part of their catch 
to the Aetna Life kitchen). 

“Since the food rationing, I guess some 
of the agents are paying off in game, 
fish and fruit. They send in everything 
—meat from reindeer to live pigs. 
Right now it’s cheese from Wisconsin 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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recent years the methods of 
American business and in- 
Its inter- 
lines to an 


During 
transacting 
dustry have changed radically. 
ests transcend territorial 
ever-increasing degree. In order to meet 
present-day demands 
modern industry 


effectively the 
needs of 
and the interest prompted the 
proposal to modernize the Factory In- 


upon it the 
pubiic 
surance Associations. 
\s now organized, a single Factory 


Insurance Association operates country- 


wide. A board of directors consisting 
of chief executives is responsible for 
over-all operations of the association 


and controls broad policies such as gen- 
eral underwriting plans, negotiations 
with Government agencies, and manage- 
ment matters, where uniformity of ac- 
tion is in the public interest. 


Regional Offices 


The Eastern Regional Office continues 
to supervise the Eastern and Southern 
territories; the Western Regional Office 
operates in the Central-Western states; 
and the Pacific Regional Office handles 
the Coast territory. Each Regional has 
its own advisory committee, selected 
from executives of member companies 
who supervise the territory covered by 
the respective Regional Office. 

The consolidation is a progressive step 
in the field of capital stock insurance. 
It will make possible simplification of 
methods and savings in management ex- 
pense. It will result in more uniform 
general policies effective countrywide, 


insofar as state laws and other terri- 
torial situations permit. These desired 
results cannot fail to be in the public 


interest, 
valuable 


and will help to make a more 
FIA contribution to the war 





effort. By the same token, the consoli- 
dation should operate to the advantage 
of producers, and companies as well. 

One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the FIA in connection with the 
fire insurance program of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is its 
handling of the complicated problems 
presented by the insurance requirements 
and needs of the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration. 


FIA and DPC 


It is confidently believed that when 
history records the substantial contri- 
butions of the insurance business to the 
war effort, which recognizes the prin- 
ciple of the continuance of private en- 
terprise in this country, the chapter on 
DPC will reflect credit on capital stock 
insurance and the Factory Insurance 
Association to which the corporation has 
entrusted the major part of its vast fire 
insurance requirements. The FIA rec- 
ognizes fully its responsibility to this 
important Government agency in meet- 
ing as adequately as general policies 
will permit the unusual underwriting 
and engineering problems resulting di- 
rectly from war activities. 

Many of these problems are entirely 
new, and do not exist with private in- 
dustry during normal times. 

The consolidation of the previously 
organized Factory Insurance Associa- 
tions into one countrywide association 
has greatly assisted in the handling of 
many unusual problems of DPC which 
required substantially uniform _ treat- 
ment from coast to coast. 


FIA Contributions 


The FIA has made and continues to 
make substantial contributions in men 
and money to the support and opera- 
tion of the National Bureau for Indus- 
trial Protection, Washington, D. C. 
Through that Bureau, close contacts 
and cooperative working agreements 
have been established and maintained 
with the various Departments of the 
Federal Government, for the purpose of 
providing the best possible protection 
from the hazards of fire, explosion and 


By C. W. Pierce 
President FIA 
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sabotage for all properties involved in 
the production, 
all classes of material and 
vital to the war effort. 

To this end, standards for the protec- 
tion of many hazards and for the pro- 
duction and storage of many commodi- 
ties, have been developed; the adoption 
of these standards, and compliance with 
them by the several Government De- 


equipment 


handling and storage of 


Pearl Harbor, when our Government 
was doing its utmost to build up and 
safeguard our stock piles of critical ma- 
terials, the FIA took a substantial part 
in these efforts, not only by assisting 
in the development of protection for 
such materials against all hazards, but 
also by furnishing insurance on_ the 
stock piles of imported commodities. 
The FIA has been closely identified 











FIA Work Is Capstone of Pierce’s 


In July, 1942, Curtis W. 





Career 


Pierce resigned as vice president of the fire companies 


of the America Fore Group with which he had been associated for more than thirty 


years in response 
president of the FIA. 


to his unanimous election by the trustees as the first full-time 
He believed then as he believes now that the FIA has vast 


potentialities so he accepted the position and set about preparing for consolidation 
of the three regional organizations into one National FIA. This was accomplished 


one year later. 


Mr. Pierce looks upon his work with the FIA as the capstone to 


his long insurance career which is recognized in the business as one of constructive 


achievements. 
The FIA consolidation, 


predetermined by industrial developments in peace- 


time, was deemed to be doubly significant in connection with the nation’s war effort. 
Thus, during the less than six months in which the unified organization has been 


operative, 
sified by the necessities of war. 


the normal task of perfecting the amalgamation has been greatly inten- 


Mr. Pierce believes that the success of a new institution is measured by the 
ability of its management to shape the policies of the organization and administer 
its affairs in the interest of the public, the Government and all branches of the in- 
dustry itself. He feels that the suggestions of producers should have a vital part in 
shaping the broad policies of the FIA and it was at his suggestion that the Na- 


tional Association of Insurance 


the FIA. 


Agents appointed a committee for conference with 


Mr. Pierce is virtually a commuter these days, covering Hartford, New York, 


Washington, 


Chicago and San Francisco. 


In Washington, he is manager of the 


National Bureau for Industrial Protection, having been unanimously chosen for this 


post by the Insurance Committee 


for the Protection of Private Industrial Plants. 


This committee truly represents the insurance industry other than life, as it is com- 
posed of capital stock and mutual fire, casualty and boiler insurance companies, 
providing engineering service and complete insurance protection and prevention 
services for industries engaged in war production. 








partments, has been recognized by them 
as a valuable contribution to the war 
eftort. 


During the crucial days following 





Garrison Is Entertained in Hartford 


Insurance Commissioner Maynard Gar- 
rison of who suc- 
ceeded Commissioner Caminetti, was in 
Hartford last week having been invited 
by Connecticut Insurance Commissioner 
W. Ellery Allyn to visit the Connecticut 
Insurance Department. Colonel Allyn 
also invited President Charles F. J. Har- 
rington of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, who is also the 
Massachusetts Commissioner. 

While in Hartford Messrs. Garrison 
and Harrington attended a luncheon of 
life company presidents and some other 
top executives. In the evening a dinner 
was given by W. Ross McCain, president 
of the Aetna (Fire), and Century In- 
demnity, which was attended by presi- 


California, recently 


dents of fire and casualty companies. An 
interesting feature of the dinner was an 
animated discussion relative to the com- 
mittee on broader coverage. 

The new California Commissioner made 
a most excellent impression in Hartford 
and showed that he has quickly grasped 
insurance problems. 

Commissioner Garrison had wide ex- 
perience as an insurance attorney before 
he became commissioner. He received 
his LL.B. degree from Loyola University 
Law School and in private practice has 
represented the Fireman’s Fund, Occi- 
dental Indemnity, Lloyd’s Underwriters, 
Maryland Casualty, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity, General Insurance Co., Car 
& General, Pacific Employers, Cravens, 
Dargan & Co. and Duncan & Mount. 


with the Aircraft Industry, since a sub- 
stantial percentage of the plants pro- 
ducing aircraft and aircraft engines are 
insured by the FIA. The phenomenal 
growth of that industry, with its at- 
tendant multiplication of hazards and 
values, has placed on the FIA the heavy 
responsibility of developing new methods 
and standards of protection, to guard 
against disastrous curtailment of pro- 
duction, and to make it possible to fur- 
nish the industry adequate insurance 
coverage on a sound underwriting basis. 

That the FIA has measured up to 
this responsibility, and has kept pace 
with the rapid growth of the industry 
is attested by the record: no serious 
loss has occurred in any aircraft plant. 

In addition to furnishing inspection 
and engineering service for some 10,000 
insured properties, the FIA has under- 
taken to furnish at the request of the 
Government, and without compensation, 
similar inspection and engineering serv- 
ice for properties which are of impor- 
tance to our war effort, but which are 
not insured by the FIA. 

Last but by’no means least, seventy- 
six FIA employes are in active service 
in our Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 


December 3, 1943 
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Peter J. car 


ead of Security Group of Companies and Secretary National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 


Although Peter J. Berry, head of the 
ympanies in the Security of New 
ijaven group, was not elected president 
i those companies until 1938 and had 
heen in fire insurance only a few years 
efore that time, it is doubtful if any 
rew president of an insurance company 
is ever made a quicker favorable im- 
nression on executives of other com- 
;anies. When Sumner Ballard, for years 
secretary of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters died, Mr. Berry was 
elected to succeed him. He has also 
made an outstanding success in ad- 
ministration of his own companies. 

An exceedingly companionable man, 
fast-thinking and progressive, youthful 
in manner, appearance and in spirits, 
Mr. Berry is a born confidence winner. 
Company a Neighbor of Yale University 

Not only is the Security nearly 103 
years old, but it has atmosphere as well 
as tradition. When a representative of 
the group appears in New Haven for a 
visit to the home office the company is 
fortunate in being able to have plenty 
of visible “atmosphere” on view for him 
to imbibe, because Yale University is its 
neighbor. The beautiful and spacious 
home office building of the Security 
group is located on elm-arched Whitney 
Avenue where patrician New Haven 
built its homes, and was named after 
Eli Whitney, who in 1792 invented the 
cotton gin. Whitney’s introduction of 
quantity production methods in his fire- 
arms factory was the forerunner of the 
high-speed production and the assembly 
line of today. 

Almost directly across the street from 
the Security’s modern building are the 
grounds of the president of Yale Uni- 
versity, Charles Seymour, extending way 
up along the slope to Hillhouse Avenue. 
Close neighbor, too, is the home of the 
late Professor William Lyon Phelps 
who taught English literature to count- 
less Yale boys and who has helped to 
make the reading of books an exciting 
pastime all over the United States. 

_ Still farther up the slope above Pro- 
fessor Seymour’s home is the Osborn 
Memorial Laboratory, devoted to zool- 
ogy and botany and closer at hand, 
across the street from the Security, is 
the famous Peabody Museum, one of 
the most notable natural history muse- 
ums in the world. Yale recently lost its 
able director of the museum to the 

\merican Museum of Natural History 
in New York. 

Today, looking out of Security’s win- 
dows, one can see Yale at war for in 
the great Pearson- Sage. Square, formerly 
a quiet park, not only is there a stretch 
of victory gardens, but beyond these 
the Yale boys now in training for armed 
‘ervice receive their basic training in 
commando technique. Here are the 
urdles, the tunnels to crawl through, 
he highwalls to scale, the wing over the 
it, the new classics which they take in 
heir stride. 


His First Job Was as a Tobacco 
Salesman 

The Berry family for some decades 
has been in the cold storage and prod- 
ice field in Hartford. Name of the firm 

s P. Berry & Sons and John F. Berry, 
ather of the Security’s eer was 
‘nior head of the firm. John F. was 
mn of the founder. 

After being graduated from high 
chool in Hartford Pete Berry got his 
irst job with his brother Raymond who 
an a cigar store in that city, taking a 
/b behind the counter. Ray mond Berry 
vas an outstanding merchandiser and 
aught his brother that salesmanship is 
omething more than a routine per- 
‘ormance. First thing his brother told 
iim was to take an interest in the cus- 
omer. “And if the customer takes an 
interest in you, that’s helpful, too, as it 


guides the sale and paves the way for 
others,” was some of his sage advice. 
One day Raymond said to his brother: 
“Many of the most important people 
in the city are in the insurance offices. 
Some of these executives haven’t time 
to stop in at a cigar store every time 
they want to buy a cigar or a package 
of cigarettes. Why not go to them?” 

And that was the beginning of a large 
acquaintance with Hartford insurance 
executives, formed at an early stage of 
his career. Equipping himself with an 
aluminum tray on which were every 
brand and shape of cigar young Berry 
began a series of calls at offices of the 
leading insurance men of Hartford. 
They included Edward Milligan, Richard 
M. Bissell, A. G. MeclIllwaine, Louis F. 
Butler. William BroSmith. There was 
something about Berry’s personality 
which made him a welcome visitor and 
he became a’star tobacco salesman. 

In the meantime, he made a tie-up 
with Schinasi Brothers, manufacturers 
of Turkish cigarettes, principal one of 
which was the Natural, and his territory 
was Western Massachusetts. He called 
largely on hotels and restaurants. 
Leaves Insurance Job for Navy in First 

World War 

One of his personal friends in Hart- 
ford was the late, great Robert J. Sulli- 
van, who was in charge of compensation 
and liability insurance and who later 
became one of the most important vice 
presidents of the Travelers. Sullivan 
asked him to join the company. Job of- 
fered was clerk in the compensation and 
liability department. Just why he quit 
tobacco salesmanship where he was 
making considerable more money to take 
this job is not quite clear. Probably 
it was because he liked Sullivan and 
wanted to be associated with him, but, 
more important, being from boyhood a 
forward-looking person, he felt that 
there was a better opportunity for him 
in the insurance business. 

Mr. Berry temporarily left the Travel- 
ers in April, 1917, going to New Haven 
where he enlisted in the Navy. He 
became a third class fireman on the 
troopship Leviathan, then the world’s 
largest ship, and which during the war 
made fourteen trips to Europe carrying 
thousands of troops, and which had 
crew of 2,000. This ship consumed from 
1,500 to 2,000 tons of coal in a day. He 
helped fill the boilers with coal on a trip 
to Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, and back 
and to Liverpool and back. Memory of 
that backbreaking job still gives him 
painful recollections. Firemen worked 
on a four-hour shift; then took eight 
hours off, and started in all over again. 
It was strenuous labor for a young fel- 
low from an insurance office. It was 
too strenuous. Berry took examinations, 
passed them successfully and was trans- 
ferred to the engine room of the ship 
with a rating of third class machinist. 
He moved up until he became a first 
class machinist. 

Returns to Travelers 

After being discharged from the Navy 
Berry returned to the Travelers and 
went through the Travelers school. It 
was an eight weeks course and ne cinch 
as it was necessary to know something 
about all forms of casualty insurance 
with the exception of steam _ boiler. 
Travelers then was not writing fidelity 
and surety, either. Late Louis N. Den- 
nison was head of the school. 

The Travelers sent Berry out to the 
Cleveland office of which Robert J. 
Hogsett was manager. He is now man- 
ager of the Boston office. It would have 
been pretty difficult for Mr. Berry to 
have found a boss who could have given 
him better training than he got from 
Hogsett. The latter started in the home 
office of the Travelers and is regarded 


. 


PETER J. BERRY 


at the present time as one of the finest 
underwriters in the business “either in- 
side or outside of a home office.” While 
with the Cleveland office of the Travel- 
ers Mr. Berry traveled as a_ special 
agent in Northern Ohio, mostly in the 
smaller towns not far distant from 
Cleveland. He attracted the attention 
of O. M. Stafford, Goss, Bedell Co. of 
Cleveland who were general agents in 
northern Ohio of the Ocean; went with 
that general agency and helped build up 
its casualty representation in the field. 
Starts Agency in Akron 

Big coverage then was Property Dam- 
age. There wasn’t much demand for 
liability and there were only a few autos 
at that period. Principal work of Berry 
was to call on an agent; tell him of 
casualty insurance opportunities; take 
him out to call on customers and show 
him how to sell. He brought quite a 
number of Ohio agents into the casualty 
insurance field for the Ocean. 

One of the agents met by Mr. Berry 
who made a fine impression on him was 
Tim Siebert, who had a good agency in 
Akron, the rubber center. As a sideline 
3erry started an agency in Akron, 
calling on prospects mostly at night. 
He tied up with Siebert, forming 
the Siebert-Berry Agency Co., at the 
same time keeping his Cleveland job. 
Two of the Akron agency’s com- 
panies were the Ocean and the Pala- 
tine, also of the Commercial Union 
group. First big account Siebert-Berry 
got was the Portage Rubber Co., now 
the Seibling Tire & Rubber Co. Pre- 
mium income of the Siebert-Berry agen- 
cy the first year of its existence was 
$100,000. Lots of clients figured in arriv- 
ing at that total, including many dwell- 
ing risks. 

Joins Hartford A. & I. 

J. Collins (“Connie”) Lee, then secre- 
tary of the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity, wanted Berry to come to Hart- 
ford as his assistant. He was persistent 
and finally Berry sold his interest in the 
agency to Siebert and left Akron and 
Cleveland. Berry’s title in Hartford was 
home office representative. He did quite 
a lot of road work, traveling throughout 
the United States appointing agents and 
having other duties. After being four 
years at the home office the Hartford 
A. & I. appointed him special agent in 
Albany. Later, he opened Syracuse 
headquarters, his territory being the en- 
tire state with exception of New York 
metropolitan and suburban. Under him 
were special agents who helped him 
cover the state. 

Mr. Berry left the Hartford to go to 
Detroit with the General Casualty & 
Surety Co. as superintendent of agencies. 
F. Frank Bushmann was president of 
the company. Berry became vice presi- 
dent. After having worked for the 
Travelers, Ocean and Hartford A. & L, 
serry found that the General Casualty 
& Surety had troubles that the big, 
powerful companies didn’t have. There 








were numerous organization and other 
headaches, handling of some of which 
proved valuable experience, but did not 
make his position a happy one. 

Meets Security Officials 

While there, however, he made two 
contacts which were to prove the most 
important that he had yet had and 
which greatly influenced his career. 
They were with Victor Roth, then 
president of Security of New Haven, 
and Walter D. Williams, then vice 
president and western manager for the 
Security Group whose headquarters 
were in Rockford, IIl. 

The General C. & S. had decided to 
write a combination automobile policy 
and was looking for a fire company to 
handle fire, collision and theft end of 
the contract. The contract was made 
with the East and West. During the 
vears that this contract was in force 
Berry became well acquainted with Mr. 
Williams who, after the General was 
sold, brought Mr. Roth and Berry to- 
gether. 

Berry visited New Haven where he 
discussed the possibility of launching 
the Connecticut Indemnity Co., the 
charter of which the Security had owned 
for many years. This charter was 
granted by the Legislature in 1917 to a 
group of New Haven men who had to 
do with the liquidation of the old Aetna 
Indemnity Co., which went into receiv- 
ership a few years prior. For some 
reason or another it was not possible 
to raise the necessary funds. After the 
dormant charter was extended several 
times by the Legislature they finally 
gaye up the idea and turned over this 
valuable charter to the Security for a 
nominal sum. The Security immediately 
paid in the required capital funds and 
made it permanent until it was ready to 
actively engage in the casualty business. 
Becomes Vice President Connecticut 

Indemnity 

The Security had been thinking of 
launching this casualty affiliate for some 
time and was looking for the man. 
Jerry struck both Roth and Williams 
as the best one available and thus he 
made his advent into New Haven as 
vice president and general manager of 
the casualty company. That was in 
May, 1931. The company began with 
$250,000 capital and $250,000 surplus. 
3erry sarted out to build up the com- 
pany. His past experience had given him 
a wide acquaintance with the agency 
forces of the country and he made such 
a good job of it that after five years 
President Roth said to him: “Start pay- 
ing some attention to the fire end of 
our organization. We want you in on 
that, too.” 

He was given a title of general agent 
with the fire group. Then he was 
elected executive assistant and _ later 
executive vice president of all the com- 
panies and in November 1938 he was 
elected president. 

He was welcomed into inter-company 
fire insurance circles as a new out- 
standing personality, making an in- 
stantaneous good impression on execu- 
tives of other companies. He was one 
of the committee which reorganized 
the Eastern Underwriters Association. 
Chairman of the committe was Esmond 
Ewing, Travelers, other members being 
Frank A. Christensen, America Fore; 
and Harold C. Conick, Royal-Liverpool. 
Mr. Berry also became a member of 
the National Board’s executive commit- 
tee and the important committee on 
public relations, and still is. 

His Prestige in New Haven 

For an estimate of Mr. Berry as a 
New Haven citizen I asked John J. 
McKeon of Charles W. Scranton & Co., 
a New Haven investment house and 
member of New York Stock Exchange 
He said to me: 

“Mr. Berry is highly regarded for his 
energy, ability and his willingness to 
participate in any movement’ which 
is undertaken in the interest of this 
city. He is in all respects a valued cit- 
izen as well as an outstanding business 
executive. 

‘He has been active in our Community 
Chest affairs and a year or two ago was 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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National Board Engineers 





Help Army and Navy 


By Edwin N. Eager 


States entered 
De- 
and 
the 
Fire Underwriters 
half its 
time and energy One 
third of its personnel has entered the 


United 

worldwide 
the fire 

standards 


Ever since the 
conflict in 
prevention 


bureau of 


the present 
cember, 1941, 
engineering 
National Board of 
been devoting well 
to war activities. 


has over 


\rmed Services, with two of those men, 
commissioned officers in the Navy, be- 
ing fire prevention work. 
Another third is working full time 
the Government and the remaining one- 
third 
remain, 


assigned to 
for 
normal activities as 


handles such 


and devotes part of its efforts 
to assisting the Government. 

Thus the United States, in the pres- 
ent emergency, is obtaining the benefits 
and experience of a public service or- 
ganization maintained by fire insurance 
companies which for 
been a leading factor contributing to the 
decreasing frequency of major confla- 
grations in American cities. The general 
public, which surveys reveal to be sur- 
prisingly ignorant of the public welfare 
activities of the insurance business, 
knows little of the contributions to con- 
servation of life and property made by 


many years has 


ports and recommendations for munici- 
palities—dealing with building construc- 
tion, fire department operations, mu- 
nicipal water supply, conflagration and 
special hazards—which have national 
and even international acceptance. This 
service is rendered free to the recipients 
of surveys and reports, the National 
Board itself appropriating around $200,- 
000 generally each year for the main- 
tenance of this service that has un- 
doubtedly saved the nation billions of 
dollars in fire losses and millions in pre- 
miums. Working closely with the Na- 
tional Board in civilian fire prevention 
work are the National Fire Protection 
Associaiicn and the Underwriters’ Lab- 
orator es, the latter sponsored by the 
National Board. 

The National Board has no authority 
to enforce adoption of its fire preven- 
tion recommendations to municipal gov- 
eraments or to the War or Navy De- 
partments of the Federal Government, 
nor does it attempt to do so. All recom- 
mendations are advisory. But the record 
shows that these complete and valuable 
reports generally are accepted, with 
city officials showing a ready willing- 
ness to carry out suggestions for les- 


sening fire risks and improving fire- 
fighting facilities wherever possible. 
Those who visit the offices of the 


fire prevention department of the Na- 
tional Board at 85 John Street, New 





In the center, seated, is George W. Booth; standing, left to right, are H. E. 
Newell, R. E. Andrews, Clarence Goldsmith and A. Cary Hutson. 


highly efficient insurance engineers, 
some thirty of them generally employed 
by the National Board and many more 
connected with rating and inspection 
bureaus throughout the country. 


Billions of Dollars Saved 


In normal times these engineers pre 
pare or supervise the preparation of re- 


York City, are impressed immediately 
by the informal and unassuming office 
atmosphere. There is absolutely no at- 
tempt to dazzle or impress callers by 
displays of charts, pictures, bright col- 


ors and the other elements of show- 


manship that are used to “sell” the im- 
portance of an office. 
engineers, 


The veteran who know 


whether fire hazards in every city of 
the United States are well controlled 
or not, are quiet and self-effacing, al- 
though highly intelligent and_ skilled. 
They carry out their duties and leave 
it to someone else to tell the story to 
the public. So far that story has not 
been broadcast sufficiently to the aver- 
age citizen. If it had insurance would 
be receiving a greater degree of spon- 
taneous commendation from the public. 


George W. Booth, Chief Engineer 


For years the fire protection engin- 
eering program of the National Board 
has been handled through three divi- 
sional offices, the principal one being at 
85 John Street in New York. Another 
office is in Chicago and a third in San 
Francisco. George W. Booth, who has 
served the National Board since 1904, 
is chief engineer and administers the 
work from New York. He is assisted 
by four .assistant chief engineers. Of 
these. Clarence Goldsmith, with the Na- 
tional Board over thirty-five years, is 
normally in charge at Chicago, and at 
San Francisco Robert E. Andrews su- 
pervises the engineering work. He has 


been with the National Board since 
1911. In the New York office the two 


assistant chief engineers are A. Cary 
Hutson and H. E. Newell. They have 
been with the National Board thirty- 
eight and thirty-four years respectively. 

The spirit of enterprise, research and 
cooperation which for years has fea- 
tured the public service work of the 
National Board, today is in the service 
of Uncle Sam. Two weeks before the 
United States entered the first World 
War in 1917 the National Board placed 
at the disposal of the Government its 
services, resources and engineering fa- 
cilities. This service expanded until it 
took all the time of nearly everyone in 
the board’s engineering department. 
Mr. Booth became associated with the 
fire prevention section of the War In- 
dustries Board. Other men assumed 
guides for the future and the National 
work was done for the Army and Navy. 
On $100,000,000 worth of construction 
in army camps the fire loss was under 
$3,000 due largely to fire prevention 
recommendations by National Board en- 
gineers while the camps were still in 
the blueprint stage. When the war was 
over the Army and Navy had excellent 
guides for the future and the National 
Board engineering staff had acquired 
priceless experience. 

Started Work for Govt. in 1940 

As early as 1940, more than a year 
before Pearl Harbor the National Board 
was cooperating again with the Gov- 
ernment in the national defense pro- 
gram. Agreements were made with the 
War Department and the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks in the Navy Depart- 
ment whereby the engineering division 
would render advisory technical services 
covering fire protection engineering and 
consultation on water supply systems in 
defense projects. In the War Depart- 
ment Quartermaster General’s depart- 
ment Mr. Goldsmith and L. A. Vincent 
were assigned as advisory engineers. 
A similar office was set up in the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks to which En- 





W. E. MALLALIEU 
General Manager 


gineers R. C. Stange, A. F. Ballou and 
G. P. Stahl were assigned. 

The projects covered included navy 
yards and bases, ordnance plants and 
depots, air bases, camps, hospitals and 
housing developments. Two engineers 
made a report on San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, and two others reported on Army 
and Navy establishments in Hawaii. 
This work received commendation from 
high ranking Army and Navy officers. 

After the United States entered this 
war the National Board’s services were 
broadened and intensified. Including en- 
gineers from insurance organizations 
more than eighty men were assigned to 
tasks for the Army and Navy. Tlie 
naval work was enlarged to include 
private shipyards with Navy contracts 
as well as naval shore establishments. 

Likewise into the general picture ©! 
public service now came civilian de- 
fense, which received little considera- 
tion in World War I as the airplane 
then was not a threat to this countr) 
However, three pamphlets published in 
1917-18 on safeguarding cotton, grain 
and industry against fire were brough 
up to date early in 1942 and distribute: 
widely. On invitation from the Dire: 
tor of the Office of Civilian Defense 1 
Washington, Mr. Booth became a meti- 
ber of the Advisory Committee on Civ: 
ian Fire Defense. He was elected chair 
man of this committee which outlinc( 
plans for organization and operation 
fire forces and the kind and amount 
apparatus to be furnished by the Goveri 
ment to individual cities. Mr. Goldsmi 
was assigned to the OCD as chief co 
sultant to the Fire Defense Section. 

Safeguarding Waterfront 

Safeguarding of waterfront proper’) 
became another major undertaking {°! 
lowing several disastrous pier and s 
fires, including the Normandie fire. I." 
gineer Stange was transferred from tlic 
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Under the excitement and 
contusion of fire people often 
do unheard of things, carry- 
sil ing to safety articles of little 


navy 


and worth and leaving valuables 
fe to be consumed by the flames. 
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The proper way to save your- 
self from loss is to inventory 
your property now, when you 
can do it calmly, and secure 
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Insure through an 
America Fore Agent 


He is experienced in the 
prep ion of policies to 
meet your requirements; 
he is always available in 
the event of loss; he rep- 
resents a company of this 
strong, capital stock group 
which has paid out more 
than a billion dollars in 





the insurance needed to 
cover it. 


Call the Fidelity-Phenix 
agent or broker and let him 





















claims since 1853. We will 
gladly furnish you his 
name. Just write to the 


tell you the kinds and 





a mt rT ad Lane, New York, 8.0. Y. amounts of insurance you 
te | iio need to be fully protected. 


= FIDELITY-PHENIX 
) FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Member Company of 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


B a be — which includes the following companies Vi ter as 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. 
the AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE. INSURANCE CO. NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 
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Heads New York Women’s Federation 


Luella Goodridge is Examiner, Qualifications Bureau of New 
York Department at Albany; Studies Modern Exami- 


nation Techniques; Van Schaick Commends Her 


this fall of the Federa- 
York State Insurance 
with Luella I. Good- 
Qualifications Bureau 
Department at 
gives im- 


Organization 
tion of New 
Women’s Clubs 
ridge, examiner, 
of the State Insurance 
Albany as its first president, 
petus to the membership 
the National Association of 
Women as it adds an influential 
unit to its roster. 

Miss Goodridge is now in 
appointing committees and 
the federation program for the 
Indicative of the importance of 


state 


formulating 
coming 


year, 
the new federation is that when repre- 
sentatives of the several local clubs in 


met in Syracuse to organize 
federation, the meeting was 
Mrs. Ada V. Doyle, Cald- 
president of the National 
and Clara ' MacCubbin, 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
Baltimore, first vice president. Mrs. 
Doyle addressed the meeting and Miss 
MacCubbin presented to the president 
of each local club a charter from the 
national organization. 


Seven Local Clubs 


The federation is now composed of 
seven local clubs in the following cities: 
Albany, Binghamton, Buffalo, New York 
City, Rochester, Schenectady and Syra- 
cuse. Several other groups are in proc- 
ess of organizing. Reminded by The 
Eastern Underwriter that insurance 
women of other states not yet organ- 
ized on a state-wide basis undoubtedly 
are watching the organization in New 
York State, which may well serve as 
inspiration to women in other states to 
do likewise, Miss Goodridge said that 
is a natural development “and we in 
New York State will be pleased if we 
have contributed to it.” 

Miss Goodridge occupies the impor- 
tant position in the State Insurance De- 
partment as examiner in the Qualifica- 
tions Bureau, supervising the staff in 
giving statutory examinations to agents, 
brokers and public adjusters. She en- 
tered the Department during the in- 
cumbency of George S. Van Schaick, 
now vice president of the New York 
Life Insurance Co., as Superintendent 
of Insurance. The greater part of her 
business career has been in association 
with Mr. Van Schaick. 

Luella Goodridge’s Career 


Miss Goodridge was born in 
ter, N. Y., and attended the public 
schools there. After graduation from 
East High School, she worked as sten- 
ographer and secretary in a number of 
offices. In 1924, after three years in 
the office of Bowman & Van Schaick, 
attorneys, (it was here that her associa- 
tion with George S. Van Schaick be- 
gan), she was about to leave for col- 
lege when an encounter with a_ shiny 
black Ford automobile in which = she 
came out considerably banged up de- 
layed her departure for another year. 

In 1925 she entered Liberal Arts Col- 
lege of Syracuse University and was 
graduated in August, 1928, with the de- 
gree of A.B. and membership in the na- 
tional honorary society of Phi Beta 
Kappa. She majored in English and 
minored in political science. 

Owing to illness at home she returned 
to Rochester the following year, took 
minor in education at the University of 
Rochester, and did some — substitute 
teaching. In 1930 she taught a num- 
ber of subjects in a junior high school 
but decided that school teaching was 
not her chosen profession. 


the state 
the state 
attended by 
well, N. J., 
Association, 
United States 


Roches- 


Wins Competitive Test 


In 1931 she went to Albany as secre- 
tary to Mr. Van Schaick, who was then 





campaign of 
Insurance 


process of 


Superintendent. Soon afterwards, the 
state legislature passed the measure set- 
ting up the Qualifications Bureau to set 
up standard requirements for agents, 
brokers and adjusters through examina- 
tions conducted by the Insurance De- 
partment. Miss Goodridge had been in 
the Department a year when an open 
competitive examination under Civil 
Service for the position of examiner in 
the Qualifications Bureau was held. 
Miss Goodridge sat for the examination 
and she stood so high in the list and 
her qualifications were so outstanding 
that Mr. Van Schaick appointed her ex- 
aiminer, which position she holds today. 

From January, 1935, to October, 1942, 
she was in charge of the Qualifications 
Bureau, supervising the staff engaged 


in giving statutory examinations to 
agents, brokers, and public adjusters. 
During this period the examinations 


were changed from one single three- 
hour examination covering all subjects, 
to separate, specialized three-hour ex- 


*FIGHTING MEN 


aminations covering specified branches 
of the insurance business. The staff in 
the bureau was also increased from 
three to seven. In October, 1942, Miss 
Goodridge was placed in an advisory 
capacity with reference to the bureau. 

From January to April, 1943, she was 
assigned to make an intensive survey 
of schools in New York City giving 
courses for insurance brokers and op- 
erating under the approval of the De- 
partment. 

Studies Modern Technique 

Miss Goodridge has taken insurance 
courses of all kinds, including life, fire, 
inland marine, casualty, and surety, and 
has studied modern examination tech- 
niques used by other institutions and 
departments giving written examina- 
tions, and has in this way endeavored 
to keep pace with the rapidly increas- 
ing demands of the bureau with which 
she has been associated. 

She was instrumental in organizing 
the Insurance Women of Albany in Oc- 
tober, 1941, and is the immediate past 
president of that association. At the 
present time she is chairman of the 
New York State sub-committee of the 
organization committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Women, 
and chairman of District Number 2 of 
the National Education Committee com- 
prising the states of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware, West 
Virginia, and Virginia. 

Miss Goodridge is a member of the 


OF AMERICA—No. 4 


When''Teddy’’ was Colonel of Roughriders 


The Spanish- -American War, touched off by the sinking of the 


“Maine” 


in Havana Harbor, brought about a radical change in 


United States influence in two hemispheres. The destruction of 
the Spanish fleet by Dewey in Manila Bay gave us the Philippines, 
and in 1899 the important island of Cuba was freed from Spanish 
rule after a naval victory by our Atlantic fleet and the invasion of 


sixteen thousand troops, among which were “Teddy” 


Roughriders. 


and his 


- . . . . ec , 
If you would like a poster-size reprint in color of the Colonel, 
together with a descriptive booklet on business development 


. oe 
for insurance men called Planned Progress, 


” write to: 


Boston Jusurance Company 
Old Colony Insurance Company 


87 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


*The fourth in a series of illustrations of American men of seven wars. 








John G. Myer Studio 


LUELLA I. GOODRIDGE 


City Club of Albany and of its commit- 
tee on law enforcement. She is a cap- 
tain in the Red Cross Canteen. She 
teaches a Sunday School class and is ac- 
tive in Church work. She is, according 
to her own opinion, “a very amateur” 
stamp collector. 


Praise from Van Schaick 


Speaking of Miss Goodridge’s work 
in the Department, Mr. Van Schaick 
said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“The pioneer task of putting into ef- 
fect the examination procedure under 
the New York Qualifications Law of 
1932 was one to which Miss Luella 
Goodridge contributed greatly by her 
intelligence, her fairness and her thor- 
oughness. Of especial importance was 
her unswerving resistance to all at- 
tempts to weaken or sabotage the new 
qualification system such as often de- 
velop from certain sources when insur- 
ance supervision is effectively strength- 
ened. She was adamant against favor- 
itism of any sort. She constantly sought 
to improve her knowledge by keeping 
in close touch with the actual workings 
of brokerage and agency offices so that 
she has a practical as well as a theo- 
retical grasp of the proper qualifications 
of agents and brokers. 

“As Superintendent of Insurance I 
was very proud of the work which Miss 
Goodridge did for the New York De- 
partment and for the insurance profes- 
sion generally. I am glad to see the 
recognition given to her unusual con- 
tribution by the insurance women of 
the state.” 





Atlantic Mutual Booklet 
On Fire Prevention Needs 


The Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. of 
New York has issued a booklet entitled 
“Invisible Incendiaries” in which the 
vital importance of fire prevention to 
every homeowner, plant executive and 
worker is stressed. The booklet poiiits 
out that the fire departments of all 
communities today are undermanned |ie- 
cause so many firemen have joined ‘lie 
armed services. Therefore it is a dily 
of the public not to place the ent're 
burden of fire prevention on the shoul- 
ders of firemen but to see to it that 
avoidable fire hazards are reduced 
proper safeguards. 





H. B. WILSON, JR., KILLED 

Harry B. Wilson, local agent at 
Irvine, Ky., has received official 101! 
fication from the Navy of the deat!) 0! 
his son, Harry B. Wilson, Jr., lieutenant 
(j. g.), killed in action. Harry Wilson, 
Sr., is a former president of the Ken 
tucky Association of Insurance Agel! 
and for several years has served on ‘lie 
association’s executive committee «nd 
various committees. 
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Harrington Says Public 
Wants Broad Coverage 


ADDRESSES COMMISSIONERS 





‘ays Supervisors Are Obligated to De- 
fend States’ Rights; Demands Factual 
Data on Compensation Program 





Declaring that there is a public demand 

1 broader insurance coverage, that the 

ommissioners are obligated to carry on 

ieir program in the interests of states’ 
ishts and that it is inconceivable that 
1e workmen’s compensation rating pro- 
ram should be approved without data 
ecessary to support gradation of expenses, 

nsurance Commissioner Charles F. J. 
Harrington of Massachusetts delivered his 
iddress as president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners before 
he first general session of the organiza- 
tion at its mid-winter meeting in New 
York City, November 29. 

Commissioner Harrington advocated a 
iniform program governing the conduct 

f zone examinations, recommended study 
of the change in activities of fraternal 
societies which place greater emphasis on 
he insurance benefits and said it is the 
duty of the Commissioners to make sure 
that any life insurance company insuring 
without war clauses a large number of 
persons likely to engage in combat duty 
are able to meet their obligations without 
endangering solvency. He recommended 
adoption of a realistic program with re- 
spect to valuation and disposal of real 
estate. 

The Commissioner expressed pride in 
the elevation of John B. Gontrum, former 
Insurance Commissioner df Maryland, to 
the judiciary in his home state and paid 
tribute to Colonel Joseph Button, former 
Insurance Commissioner of Virginia, who 
had served as president and secretary of 
the Commissioners’ association, whose 
death occurred November 10. 


Broad Coverages 


With respect to broader coverages which 
he has long championed, Commissioner 
Harrington said that if American com- 
panies are to be expected to give com- 
petent service consistent with the chang- 
ing economic conditions, the Commission- 
ers “must assume the leadership in bring- 
ing about a change in the restrictive laws 
which prevent the development of broad, 
comprehensive coverages.” 

Saying that American insurance com- 
panies have grown up, Mr. Harrington 
continued : 

“Many financially sound insurance com- 
panies, staffed by honest, able, progressive 
and intelligent managements, are anxious 
to serve American interests wherever they 
may, in the world of tomorrow. Our co- 
operation is necessary to make this possi- 
ble. We who have spent our lives in the 
insurance business realize that the devel- 
opment of progressive policies and the ef- 
forts on the part of company groups to 
issue in one contract all kinds of personal 
property and liability insurance indicate a 
demand on the part of the public for in- 
surance contracts inclusive of all types 
of hazards at reasonable cost. 

“If we can make it possible for all com- 
panies to issue such policies, many of the 
alleged unfair practices which now occupy 
our attention will be eliminated. We must, 
of course, approach the problem with a 
firm purpose to make certain that com- 
panies permitted to write these broader 
coverages are financially able to do so 
and that they will remain solvent. The 
problem is not a simple one. It will in- 
volve the revision of many laws and the 
adjustment of underwriting and adminis- 
trative practices of insurance companies. 


Evolutional Proposition 


“Tt is not, however, a_ revolutionary 
Proposition-—rather is it evolutionary. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
it is the definite obligation of privately 
operated insurance companies to meet the 
public need for broad insurance coverages 
at reasonable cost, in sound, solvent com- 
panies. No insurance executive or group 
of insurance executives can afford to in- 


terfere with a program which has the 
public good for its objective. 

“There is substantial opinion that life 
insurance companies should not be author- 
ized to write casualty and fire lines be- 
cause of the exposure to catastrophic losses 
which may imperil their funds held in 
trust for beneficiaries. For the present I 
am inclined to subscribe to this point of 
view. Some states and nearly all foreign 
nations already permit charters which au- 
thorize the writing of fire, casualty and 
marine lines, although the broad charter 
powers are not exercised because of the 
restrictions and prohibitions of most of 
the states.” 

Mr. Harrington said that while the In- 
surance Commissioners must administer 
the laws as they find them, they have the 
privilege if not the responsibility of sug- 
gesting to the state legislatures changes 
in existing laws which are in the public 
interest. He spoke of the committee he 
has appointed to study this question and 
said : 

Constructive Program 


“The committee is undertaking a difficult 
work and they realize it fully. I am sure 
they will produce a constructive program. 
Their first consideration will be the proper 
financial requirements for companies per- 
mitted to write an all-risk type of policy. 
These requirements will give consideration 
to necessary capital and surplus as well 
as the use of reinsurance facilities. The 
program will give proper consideration to 
the interest of small companies, capably 
managed, as well as large companies. 

“The committee will concern itself with 
ways and means of authorizing American 
insurance companies to follow American 
interests with American insurance wher- 
ever it is required in the world. The 
business interests of a great commercial 
nation have a right to expect such service. 
The demand for it is increasing daily. 
This has given rise to the suggestion that 
alien companies will resent this program. 
I am confident that there is no basis for 
this suggestion. Certainly, if we are will- 
ing to permit alien companies to do busi- 
ness in this country on an equal competi- 
tive footing with our American companies, 
there can be no objection to American 
companies doing business in the trade 
marts of the world in competition with 
alien companies, 

“This program has stimulated more in- 
terest on the part of the insurance buyer, 
the insurance company and the insurance 
producer than any program we have un- 
dertaken in recent years. The sentiment 
concerning the program is overwhelmingly 
favorable. I am firm in my opinion that 
the competent committee on laws and leg- 
islation of this association cooperating 
with the committee of the industry will 
produce a code of law that will receive 
favorable consideration from the legisla- 
tures of the several states.” 


State Supervision 


On the question of state supervision, 
Commissioner Harrington said that when 
he was elected president of the associa- 
tion, his predecessor, John Sharp Wil- 
liams III of Mississippi, was carrying the 
torch of leadership high in the interest 
of states’ rights and that it is his own 
purpose to carry on the fight for un- 
impaired state supervision of insurance. 

“Tt is to be regretted indeed,” he said, 
“that the Department of Justice of the 
United States should be engaged in the 
advancement of a plan which has for its 
objective the imposition of some kind of 
Federal regulation on the business of in- 
surance. If the Department of Justice 
has evidence that the insurance laws of 
the several states have been violated, that 
evidence should be submitted to the in- 
surance supervisors for necessary action. 
In so far as we are able to learn, the 
Department of Justice has never consulted 
a state insurance supervisor concerning the 
activities of fire insurance companies which 
they consider justified indictments. This 
leads to the inference that the state laws 
have not been violated. Is it possible that 
the Department of Justice is trying to 
establish a principle of law, not previously 
intended by our law makers, for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting corporations and cit- 
(Continued on Page 84) 





Academic Talks Found 
Too Tame by Committee 


MEETING ON U. S. LEGISLATION 





Commissioners Williams, Dineen and 
McCormack Cut Loose with Views of 
Juries, Federal Encroachment 





On the agenda of the Commissioners 
convention here this week was a com- 
mittee to study Federal legislation. Com- 
mittee met with idea that it might 
gather from insurance organizations 
present some ideas of value which might 
be communicated to the main convention. 

“We are here for enlightenment,” said 
Chairman John Sharp Williams III of 
Mississippi. Commissioners Dineen, New 
York, and McCormack, Tennessee, seated 
at committee table, nodded in approval. 
Chairman said he would welcome views 
of J. Raymond Berry, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters; Bruce Shepherd, 
Life Presidents; Ralph H. Kastner, 
ALC; Walter H. Bennett, National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents; A. V. 
Gruhn, American Mutual Alliance; and 
any other groups, including reciprocals 
and fraternals. 

None of the organization members ex- 
cept Gruhn talked for more than a 
minute. They were either for the Bailey- 
Van Nuys bill or they were for state 
supervision per se and quoted from old 
resolutions or statements of principles 
of their organizations to prove their al- 
legiance to the latter attitude. 


Know All About Federal Legislative 


Situation 


Before the meeting got far it devel- 
oped that Williams, Dineen and McCor- 
mack were not “going to school.” They 
are in reality walking encyclopaedias 
about Federal legislation matters. They 
are masters of the briefs in the South- 
Eastern Underwriters Association (At- 
lanta) case; they have read the lower 
court decision; have almost memorized 
the testimony at Senate judiciary com- 
mittee hearings on Bailey-Van Nuys 
bill; they know every paragraph in At- 
torney General Biddle’s statement before 
that committee; and they are familiar 
with all the letters and telegrams sent 
to or by Governors and Senators re- 
specting maintenance of state rights. 
Also, they know all about the Polish Na- 
tional case. 

The committee had two sessions. 
Only reason it didn’t have three was 
that A. V. Gruhn decided to call it a 
day after making six talks. He came 
to the meeting with a portfolio con- 
taining majority and minority reports 
of House committee on the Bailey-Van 
Nuys bill, and other documents, and he 
also quoted from his own statement re- 
cently issued and which has had wide 
publication. His frequent appearance on 
the floor wasn’t all his fault as he was 
the fellow of whom the Commissioners 
were asking the questions. “You are 
making me the keyman of the discus- 
sion,” he said, but showed no evidence 
of getting out a writ of mandamus 
against this limelighted role. 


Brief Statement 


J. Raymond Berry, first to be invited 
to speak, briefly declared that his or- 
ganization, National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, favored the Bailey-Van Nuys 
bill; thought it important that it pass. 

Ray Murphy, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, said his member 
companies are in sympathy with the 
Bailey-Van Nuys bill. 

Bruce Shepherd, Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, said his associa- 
tion this Fall had adopted a resolution 
in which it reasserted its belief in un- 
hampered and unrestricted state super- 
vision of insurance. 

Ralph Kastner, ALC, said his associa- 
tion had recently reaffirmed a position 
it had taken in 1905: “Resolved, that we 
are opposed to any interference with 
any state supervision and control of life 
companies and believe that Federal su- 
pervision is not expedient. We endorse 
strict state supervision. The American 
Life Convention favors all measures 
which serve to preserve the position of 


state supervision over insurance.” 

Walter H. Bennett said members of 
his association were unanimously in favor 
of state supervision. Oscar A. Kottler, 
Philadelphia, representing the fraternals, 
said they were for state rights and state 
supervision. 

Dineen Starts Fireworks 

Commissioner Dineen thought the 
academic side had been discussed enough. 
He said he would like to look at the 
jury aspect as he had long experience 
with juries. He said in part: 

“State regulation must be satisfactory 
to the public. Either we are going to 
have adequate state regulation or we will 
not be able to stem the Federal tide. 
If a Georgia jury, for instance, finds 
activities of companies are illegal, what 
will be effect on those of us who be- 
lieve in state rights? Will conditions 
be corrected? Will we be more sternly 
regulatory? Later on, we do not want 
another similar jury decision because 
there may have been no change in the 
interim. We don’t want the same thing 
to happen twice, or our faces will be red. 
Perhaps the insuring companies have a 
greater responsibility in this situation 
than we have in that they can put them- 
selves in shape where they can with- 
stand the critical eye. If we as Insur- 
ance Commissioners are expected to 
carry the cudgels for the companies, 
should not the companies carry the cud- 
gels for us; in other words, respond to 
their responsibilities ?” 

The Commissioners then cut loose with 
a barrage in defense of state super- 
vision. 

Commissioner McCormack said: “I am 
emphatically for State supervision and 
just as emphatically against Federal 
regulation of insurance. Tennessee, as a 
sovereign state, has the privilege, in its 
judgment, to pass any insurance law it 
sees fit; or not to pass one. And what- 
ever it does is not the concern of any- 
one but the State of Tennessee.” 

Williams Says Washington Is Not 

Perfect 
Chairman Williams: 


“T am for local 
self-government and for state super- 
vision. Attorney General Biddle has 
criticised state insurance supervision, 


finding defects in it. Some members of 
Congress have also. If we were to criti- 
cize those people in Washington for 
doing what they should not do we would 
have to kick out the whole Administra- 
tion. Look at the job they did with the 
railroads. Some of those fellows at the 
capital think because they happen to be 
in Washington that they know more 
about everything than we do back home 
who put them there. One of the mis- 
takes we have made is to sell our birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. We have 
stood for subsidies, state and local for 
schools and other things, and have sac- 
rificed our rights. 

“As for Attorney Generals Biddle and 
McKittrick they both have shown that 
they know little about the insurance 
business. Biddle listed Mississippi as an 
uncontrolled state. He couldn’t have 
been more inaccurate.” 

McCormack: “Hatton Summers of 
Texas, chairman of the House Judiciary 
committee, in his comments during his 
questioning of Biddle and others showed 
so much common sense and comprehen- 
sion of state rights that we could not 
make a better report to the convention 
than to present what he said at the 
Bailey-Van Nuys hearings.” 

Fisher: “One of best ways to correct 
the situation in Washington and to 
change viewpoints down there is to have 
another election. However, I do not 
think insurance should run hog-wild.” 

Gruhn’s Main Comments 

During his main address A. V. Gruhn 
said in part: “If insurance is commerce 
for one purpose under one act it is com- 
merce for all purposes under the other 
acts. If you are going to preserve the 
time-honored princinle of state super- 
vision as against Federal regulation you 
will have to ask Congress to pass a bill 
which operates as a construction of all 
of the acts regulating commerce. Grant- 
ing that the Sherman act is the more 
important, if this bill passes in its lim- 
ited form and the Sunreme Court, either 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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C. F. J]. Harrington 


Massachusetts Commissioner 


he accumulation of a_ progressive 


. of law enacted by the states over 
period of more than one hundred 
rs charting a course be followed 
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TIARLES F. J. 


Commiss‘oners in 
insurance busi- 
well worth 


state Insurance 

supervision of the 

is ccriainly an asset 
reserving. 
State supervision is 
ment of any one man. It represents 
the work of a cross-section of our pop- 
lation, The state laws which regulate 
the conduct of the insurance business 
lave encouraged the development of 
ound, well-managed insurance corpora- 
tions. The managements are well ac- 
quainted with the et of super- 
vision as expressed by the laws of the 


not the monu- 


several states. To impair or destroy 
state supervision by the creation of a 
regulatory body would mean the im- 


position of a tremendous unnecessary 
expense upon the insuring public. 

\s is the case with all human institu- 
lions, we cannot claim perfection for 
state supervision. By the same token, it 
cannot be said that federal supervision 
would attain greater perfection. The 
most important duty performed by state 
insurance supervision has been the ex- 


amination of insurance companies and 
the regulation of the affairs of these 
companies under laws enacted by the 


legislatures of the several states in a 
manner conducive to the solvency of 
the companies and fair and equitable 
dealings with policyholders and claim- 
ants, 


1. Herbert Graves 
Arkansas Commissioner 
Insurance is a business of public in- 
rest and subject to state regulation 
ider the police power of the states. 
he Constitution of the United States 
is been in effect 152 years. Some years 
iter the adoption of that Constitution 
e people adopted Tenth Amendment 
ereto in order that there would be no 
iestion as to powers delegated to the 
ederal government and those reserved 
the states. This Amendment says, 
lhe powers not delegated to the United 
ates by the Constitution, nor pro- 
pe by the States, are reserved to 
States respectively, or to the people.” 
We love and respect our National 
vernment, but the people of this 
untry will not surrender the inherent 
served powers. Why should this power 
surrendered and delegated to the 
ederal Government by a change or re- 
ersal of the holdings of the United 
tates Supreme Court? I believe that 
e Congress should enact one of the 
ills pending on this subject in order 
Pi 8s soe the reserve power of the 
fates to regulate and = supervise the 

isiness of insurance. 
rhe best example of State supervision 


Commissioners’ Views on State Supervision 


(Other Comments on Page 8) 


Jess G. Read 


Oklahoma Commissioner 


In addition to a number of reductions 
in fire and workmen’s compensation in- 
in Oklahoma ordered by 


Board and follow- 


surance rates 
the State Insurance 





JESS G. READ 

ing a hearing with the companies in- 
volved, state supervision has rendered 
a great personal service to hundreds of 
citizens of Oklahoma by answering their 
inquiries as to claims and their rights 
under particular contracts. While the 
Department does not act as a claim 
agent, it does often use its good offices 
in an endeavor to bring about a proper 
understanding between company and 
claimant, and both the public and the 
companies are rendered a distinct serv- 
ice. 


O. BP: Eneliens 


Chairman Texas Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners 


This is in response to your request 
that I cite an incident where state su- 
pervision of insurance has been of great 
value to the public. I find it rather hard 
to give you any particular one for there 
are so many instances whereby the pub- 
lic is better served through the system 
of state supervision of insurance. 

During the depression years a great 
many banks in Texas under Federal 
supervision were forced to discontinue 
or reorganize, resulting in heavy losses 
to depositors and of course complete 
loss to the stockholders. During the 
same years Texas’ domestic life insur- 
ance companies, having hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of the people’s money 
in their custody, carried on under state 
supervision without loss to policyholders. 
Also, we should remember that fire and 
casualty companies’ records of perform- 
ance under state supervision during 
those years, the worst depression years 
in America, also stand as a living mon- 
ument to judicious and efficient state 
supervision. 


of the insurance business is the splendid 
manner in which the State Insurance 
Departments dealt with the insurance 
companies during the world wide de- 
pression. In many cases it was strictly 
a local problem thoroughly and sympa- 
thetically understood by the Commis- 
sioners of the respective states. Fewer 
insurance companies failed during the 
depression period than any other class 
of business. The few companies that did 
fail were liquidated or reinsured to ad- 
vantage under the supervision of the 
State Insurance Departments. 


Seth B. Thompson 


Oregon Commissioner 
A timely example of how 
vision of insurance 
of value to the public in 
found in the 


state super- 


in Oregon has been 
that state is 
under the 


benefits derived 


Bruno 
SETH B. THOMPSON 
operation of the fire insurance rate pro- 
cedure administered under the Oregon 


statutory requirements for filing of rat- 
ing schedules. 

In the year 1917 the Oregon state 
legislature enacted the statute now 


designated as Section 101-1605, Oregon 
Compiled Laws Annotated. This statute 
sets up the rate making procedure, the 
rate filing requirements, the discrimina- 
tion prohibitions and the requirement 
of the examination of each fire insur- 
ance transaction, all under the approval 
and subject to the examination by the 
State Insurance Department. 

year period 
became effective the 
shows that the aver- 
age rate of premium per $100 of fire in- 
surance has decreased from approxi- 
mately $1.50 per $100 in 1917 to approxi- 
mately 94 cents per $100 of insurance 
in 1941, 

That this downward rate revision has 
kept up with experience is evidenced by 
the fact that the accumulated record 
of losses covering this entire period 
shows an aggregate loss of 51% of the 
total premiums collected during the 
period. An _ over-all payment ap- 
proximating 50% of the premiums col- 
lected admittedly is the approximate 
maximum loss ratio consistent with sol- 
vency for the companies when all the 
other factors involved are brought 
within reasonably practical limits. 

That the individual insurance buyer, 
whether large or small, has enjoyed 
both a broad market for his needs and 
an assurance of equitable treatment are 
evidenced in the first instance by the 
volume growth in aggregate premiums 
despite the 35% reduction in premium 
rates and in the second instance by the 
non-discriminatory application of the 
rates enforced through the administra- 
tion of the State Insurance Department. 
schedules first must be calcu- 
physical characteristics of 
related to the 


During the twenty-four 
since this statute 
record in Oregon 


loss 


Rate 
lated on the 
the risks and are not 
amount of insurance involved in any 
one transaction. The uniform use of 
the rating schedules is assured through 
the filing of the schedules with the In- 
surance Department and the daily check- 
ing of each completed insurance trans- 
action under the supervision of the 
insurance department. 





«in Washington. A 





William A. Sullivan 


Washington Commissioner 


The State of Washington is in an 
enviable position as under the insurance 
statutes our Commonwealth has full con- 
trol through the Insurance Commis- 
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sioner who is elected by the people to 
protect and safeguard themselves against 
any monopolies of rate abuses. 

For instance, Section 32 of our code 
makes it unlawful for companies to com- 
bine in any way in rate making that 
would be detrimental to free competi- 
tion in the business or be injurious to 
the insuring public. Penalty for viola- 
tion of this section is cancellation of 
license of offending company. There are 
a number of other sections which pre- 
vent excessive or unreasonable rates or 
unfair discrimination. 

State supervision should be retained 
by the respective states for the reason 
that the state elective official charged 
with responsibility of supervising the 
business of insurance is better informed, 
and closer to the welfare of the citi- 
zens of his state, than if supervision 
were placed in the hands of a bureau 
great many states 
have laws similar to those of the State 
of Washington relative to insurance and 
ifs supervision, 


Luke ]. Kavanaugh 
Colorado Commissioner 


One outstanding feature of state su- 


pervision of insurance, and one little 
publicized, is the method of handling 
complaints of policyholders. It is of 


high importance that people who have 
paid premiums learn as soon as possible 
what their rights may be when claims 
arise. 

The companies also are entitled to 
the benefit of speedy opinions from a 
competent, disinterested source, which 
often obviates the necessity of resort to 
the courts. All parties in these matters 
are fairly easy of access in the various 
states, and action is universally prompt. 

If the Federal government were hand- 
ling such matters, long delays, necessary 


or otherwise, would ensue. For three 
vears the writer was a United States 
Department of Justice attorney hand- 


for the Government, litigation and 
compromises involving Veterans’ War 
Risk Insurance cases arising out of 
World War No. 1. 

Despite all efforts of the unusually 
fair and able gentlemen in Washington 
in charge of these matters, there were 
in 1935, literally hundreds of these in- 
surance cases which had been pending 
for years in the Federal courts of six 


ling, 


Rocky Mountain States alone. The total 
over the country amounted to many 
thousands. 

The insurance industry in the United 


handled in 
however 


States is just too big to be 
one place or by one authority, 
ambitious or sincere. 
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Progressive Property and Liability 


Forms Essential to Public Welfare 


By Joseph J. M agrath 
Chubb & Son, New York 


The extent to which the insurance 
business has expanded its underwriting 
and improved its policy forms during 
recent years lends encouragement to 
the belief that sound underwriting re- 
sults are beneficial to the public 
through the consequent development of 
better protection. 

All but nine states allow the personal 
property floater policy which affords 
the public broad “all risk” coverage on 
personal property. The casualty under- 
writers’ broad form of “personal acts 
third party liability policy” is an equally 
broad policy covering substantially “all 
risks of legal liability.” 

The “D.D.D.” policy of the fidelity- 
burglary underwriters and the “off 
premises” coverage of the burglary and 





Broad Coverage Advocate 


Joseph J. Magrath of Chubb &| 
Son, and also secretary of the Fed- 
eral Insurance Co., has long been 
a strong advocate of broad insur- 
ance policies which will meet public 
needs for protection against many 
insurable risks. He joined Chubb & 
Son in 1937 and before that was for 
several years chief of the rating bur- 
eau of the New York Insurance De- 
partment. While with the Depart- 
ment and since then he has estab- | 
lished a wide reputation for his lib- 
eral and advanced views on fire and 
casualty underwriting and rating in | 
general. Mr. Magrath is a director | 
of the New York Board of Trade 
and former chairman of the insur- 
ance section. He is well known as a 
speaker and writer on insurance sub- | 
jects. 











fire policies are encouraging examples 
of liberalized protection. These are 
probably only forerunners of further 
multiple peril policies and the further 
extension of basic policies to cover haz- 
ards now excluded. 


Duty to Public 


Whether or not there is an urgent 
demand for more “all risk” policies on 
property, it is the duty of the insur- 
ance business to develop such coverages 
and offer them to the public. The 
quarrels over companies’ claims to pri- 
ority in certain risk fields is of small 
concern to the public welfare. 

Most states would implement the 
march of progress in the field of broad 
form underwriting by providing an in- 
suring power to companies that would 
bridge the gap between named perils 
and all risks for classes of property not 
now eligible for such coverage. This 
would at least permit a combination 
policy to embrace all risks. 

The advances that have been made 
in underwriting facilities are in spite 
of the characteristic reluctance of many 
in our business to adopt vital changes. 
The thing we must watch most carefully 
is that our method of doing business 
under standards established by multiple 
bureaus does not slow progress to the 
pace of the slow. 

There is scarcely a risk or peril for 
which insurable interest cannot now be 
protected in the licensed market. Those 
risks that are unusual, however, find 
that coverages are neither conveniently 
available nor willingly underwritten. 
Underwriters generally are content to 
follow standard forms and rates for 
common coverages avoiding  experi- 
mentation with unfamiliar risks. 

Individual Forms for Special Risks 

“Special Risk Departments” designed 
to underwrite unusual coverages afford 
considerable relief as these tend to 
specialize on the uncommon under- 


writing problems and are more recep- 
tive to proposals for special coverages. 
For the convenient sale of special cov- 
erages by the agents and brokers to 
the average policyholder a form and 
a rate must be available in advance. 
This, however, should not preclude the 
design of individual forms for special 
risks of exceptional character or sub- 
stantial value. 

The engineering talent of the insur- 
ance business should be capable of ad- 
vising the underwriters of the com- 
parative hazard of flood in various dis- 
tricts and to various kinds of construc- 
tion so that a broad program for in- 
suring that disastrous hazard could be 
developed. 

Insurance against structural collapse 
should present no problem that the 
engineering | department cannot evaluate 
but many insurance laws do not pro- 
vide for such coverage except where 
the loss is consequent upon some 
named peril. 


Present Inconsistencies 


We would find it difficult to explain 
to the public why we can write certain 
all risk policies and not others. For 
example: 

(a) The owners of a bridge can get 
all risk coverage, why not the owners 
of a factory? 

(b) The banker and the broker can 
get comprehensive blanket bonds, why 
not the merchant and manufacturers? 

(c) The owner of a private automo- 
bile can get comprehensive coverage, 


JOSEPH J. 
why not the owner 
automobile ? 

(d) The owner of antique furniture 
can get all risk coverage, why not the 
owner of modern furniture? 

It is my opinion that executive orders 
to produce progress in regard to com- 
prehensive policy and coverage reforms 
will result in continued advances and 
that the years ahead will show great 
achievements. 


MAGRATH 


of a commercial 





MRS. DALMAR TO ENTERTAIN 

The Insurance Distaff Executives As- 
sociation of Chicago gave an informal 
tea November 20 at the Women’s Uni- 
versity Club, when Marilyn Babel, who 
is studying with Mabel Riggs Stead 
at the Cosmopolitan School of Music, 
entertained with piano selections. Mrs. 
Alma Dalmar, immediate past president, 
will again be hostess to the members 
for their Christmas party, December 16. 
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otherwise in a system of regulation in- 
der which the business has grown to 
such tremendous proportions and under 
which it has assumed such a major vole 
in the social and economic life of the 
nation. 


Open Door for the Public 


I have been asked to give an out- 
standing example of how state super- 
vision has been of great value to the 
public. 


One element of state regulation which 
impressed me before I came to thie 
New York Department and which has 
been emphasized since my association 
with it is its friendliness or neighborli- 
ness. Today more than ever, the insur- 
ance business is dealing with an inur- 
ance conscious public; one which has 
an accurate and intelligent concept of 
the possibilities for individual security 
which this great institution offers. 


I find that one of the usual and com- 
mon functions of the Department is to 
help those of our people who seek in- 
surance advice or who are dissatisfied 
or perplexed in connection with claims 
made against companies. These people 
expect that the door of their state in- 
surance supervisor shall be open to 
them. This is as it should be. The in- 
surance contract is something more than 
a legal instrument. It is an agreement 
usually inspired by thrift, emotion and 
fear of the possible catastrophic event 
It is an intensely personal thing; some- 
thing to be discussed in a friendly at- 
mosphere and under neighborly condi- 
tions. My impression is that the people 
of my state expect that I shall ably and 
intelligently fulfill that role of friendly 
counselor and helper. I presume that the 
peoples of other states look likewise 
upon their local insurance supervisor. 
Under a Federal set-up, I have doubts 
that the situation would or could be the 
same if for no other reason than that 
of geography. It is true that the insur- 
ance business in the broad sense affects, 
and substantially so,. our national life. 
But it is likewise a local business in- 
volving contracts with individual citizens. 
It would be very difficult if not imprac- 
ticable for the Federal government 
through a distant bureau in Washington 
to maintain the same service to policy- 
holders and take care of interests which 
are peculiarly local as is done through 
local State Departments. Then _ too, 
there is necessarily a bigness or ponder- 
ousness about any form of Federal 
regulation which would serve conse- 
quentially to put the personal aspect so 
important to policyholders in the back- 
ground. This would be unfortunate, if 
not tragic. 


David A. Forbes 


(Continued from Page 8) 





open cut-throat competition also often 
resulted in the insolvency of fire insur- 
ance companies. 

Since 1917 these two evils have dis- 
appeared. The public is protected by 
the Commissioner of Insurance as {0 
rates because he is given power throuzh 
the fire rating division within his de- 
partment to check and investigate rat<s 
charged in this state, and if he deter- 
mines that such rates are excessive ‘1¢ 
has the power to suspend those raics 
and to substitute other rates. Within 
the past two years the Commissioner of 
Insurance of this state ordered a /% 
reduction in dwelling rates. 

Furthermore, rates today in Michig.n 
are materially lower than they were ‘7 


1917. 


If the Department of Justice’s app’ '- 
ent views on the subject of fire insr- 
ance rates were to be upheld, then our 
Fire Rating Bureau laws would be in 
violation of the Federal laws. It wov'd 
mean the return of the evils existing '" 
this business in this state prior to 1!/ 
to the detriment of the citizens of Mic’ 
igan. 
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Although experimental machines for“‘pro- 
ducing cold” were developed as early as 
1755, adoption of refrigerating and ice- 
making machinery for industrial purposes 
dates from about the year 1880. In no 
branch of this country’s mechanical engi- 
neering achievements, with the exception 
of electrical machinery, has there been such 
remarkable development. 

Refrigeration’s contributions to food 
storage and Passat are matters of 
common knowledge. Not so well known are its invaluable contributions to the war 
effort. Infinitely varied are the products and processes which depend upon modern 
refrigeration in their manufacture or for testing pens to mention but a few: 
explosives, synthetic rubber, petroleum processes an products, aircraft and aircraft 
parts, clocks and watches, radio and electrical equipment. 

Refrigeration has truly gone to war—a defense force on both the war fronts and 


the home front. 


PROTECTING AMERICA! 


Of the world-wide total of 21,590,000 household 
refrigerators sold up to the end of 1941, over 90 per 
cent, or 19,712,000, are to be found in American 
homes, helping to protect America by preserving 
the food so vital to the health and morale of our 
citizens and contributing both convenience and 
safety to the American way of life. 

To those in the refrigerating industry, as well 
as to those who benefit by it, a wide variety of 
i insurance coverages is available to protect build- 
ings, equipment, supplies, and other values exposed 
to hazards of danger or destruction. For insuring 








With refrigerators 
and other household 
oo now on 
the “Not Replace- 
able’? list, patriotic 
conservation de- 
mands that they be 
used carefully and 
kept in good repair. 














Le such risks the Royal-Liverpool Groups makesavail- = 
. able to agents and brokers unexcelled underwrit- 1, i 
isa ing and service facilities. re 


ROYAL’ LIVERPOOL GRO 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY °* BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ¢ CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA * THE LIVERPOOL 
& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCECO LTD * THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA * ‘THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY ¢* FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY * ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY,LTD. * THE SEABOARD INSURANCECOMPANY * STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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As one of the features of the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Cali- 


fornia Association of Insurance Agents in November the Business Develop- 


ment Office staged a “Pattern for Prog 


ress’ program at which speakers 


offered tested suggestions for increasing agency premium income and for 


cutting down losses and expenses due to poor office management or lax col- 
lection plans. John T. Breckon, assistant director of the B.D.O. in charge 


of the Pacific Coast office in San Francisco, conducted the forum. 


Extracts 


from three of the addresses are presented. 


Selling Fire Insurance Sidelines 


Francis L. McDowell of Riverside, Cal., 
told how he built premium production 
through the successful selling of rental 
value and business interruption insurance, 
the personal property floater and increased 
values. Riverside is a city with a popu- 
lation of about 40,000 and Mr. McDowell 
conducts a one-man office with no solicitors 
and only three girls. He said in part: 

Personal Property Floaters 

To begin with, we will take personal 
property floaters, a line which has un- 
limited possibilities, but which is not sold 
by the majority of agents, and if sold by 
them, they have not even begun to scratch 
the surface as to the possibilities. 

I naturally contacted the larger or more 
important clients or prospects first. A 
complete record was made of eacli policy 
as to the previous amount of fire, bur- 
glary and personal effects insurance car- 
ried by other agents, together with the 
same information on the policies carried 
through my office. 

Figures disclosed that they had _ previ- 
ously carried $171,000 fire insurance with 
other agents, and $216,000 with my office, 
or a total of $387,000. This was increased 
to $581,000 personal property floater cov- 
erage, or an increase in amount of cov- 
erage of $194,000 with premiums in ex- 
cess of $17,000, or an average of $216 per 
policy. The previous amount of premiums 
paid by the assured to other agents to- 
taled only $2,189 and $4,916 to my office. 
This meant an increase of $12,145 to my 
office or an average of $153 per policy, 
and an increase to the assured in excess 
of $10,000, with an average of $126 per 


policy. These figures show that you need 
have no fear to recommend the proper 
amount of insurance to your clients or 


prospects, irrespective of the size of the 
premium involved, 

It is true that at the present time the 
majority of the new policies being issued 
are either the $50 or $100 minimum pre- 
mium risks, as the larger clients were 
naturally solicited first. 

At the present time I have at least sev- 
eral hundred personal property floater 
policies on my books, and frankly do not 
believe that I have more than four or five 
policies covering $2,000 or more straight 
fire insurance on household contents. In 
a number of cases these policies have been 
sold where the assured previously carried 
only $1,000 fire insurance with no bur- 
glary or personal effects. In practically 
every case where a client wants $2,000 or 
more fire insurance, if the matter is prop- 
erly presented to him, the many added 


advantages explained and the small aver- 
age annual additional cost, a personal prop- 
erty floater can be sold in lieu of the fire 
insurance 

Several years ago sixty-six letters were 
sent to a selected group of prospects, some 





of whom were not even clients for any 
type of insurance in so far as my office 
was concerned. Later fifty-two were per- 
sonally solicited and only four carried 
personal property floater insurance—out of 
the remaining forty-eight contacted, thirty- 
nine policies were sold. 
Increased Values 

In the fall of 1941, realizing that build- 
ing costs and all other items such as 
household furniture, machinery and equip- 
ment had increased in value, I obtained 
letters from the Fire Companies Adjust- 
ment Bureau, Union Appraisal Company, 
General Appraisal Company, Marshall & 
Stevens, several local contractors, com- 
pany engineers and adjusters and others. 
In these were secured their estimated per- 
centage of increase and replacement costs 
for the previous year, segregated as to 
various types, such as dwellings, “C” class 
mercantile risks, household furniture and 
furniture and fixtures. By taking the 
average of these it was found that there 
was very little variation in their esti- 
mates, in most cases not exceeding 5%. 

Every assured on my books was then 
solicited where their policies were written 


with the average or co-insurance clause 
and I only recall one case where the 


insurance was not increascd on an average 
of approximately 20%. All my other larger 
clients were then contacted personally as 
well as some for whom no insurance was 
carried, and almost without exception, not 
only their fire but also where personal 
property floater policies were carried the 
amounts were likewise increased approxi- 
mately 20%. Frankly, there were times 
when I would quit soliciting so that the 
girls in the office could issue the policies 
already sold, any number of which were 
for amounts of as high as $10,000 or 
$20,000 or more. 

These letters were invaluable to me, as 
in talking with the clients it was not 
simply a case of telling them that in my 
opinion values had increased, but here 
were the letters that had been written 
by the most reliable and qualified sources 
available and which certainly carried more 
weight than had I simply given them my 
opinion, as here was the evidence to sub- 
stantiate my recommendations. 

Circulars were then printed which have 
likewise proven very satisfactory. These 
have been used as stuffers in statements, 
in mailing out policies to certain clients 
and in special letters sent out at the time. 
These are likewise available to any of 
you desiring to use them. If they are 
to be reprinted, however, where they refer 
to the increase during the past year, this 
should be changed to “during the past sev- 
eral years,” with necessary changes on 
account of further increases. 

Rental Insurance 
Rental insurance is a type with unlim- 





B.D.O. “Pattern for Progress” Forum 


Speakers at California Association of Insurance Agents’ Annual Meeting 


Tell How They Have Made Their Agencies More Profitable 


ited prospects and _ possibilities. Every 
mercantile building, apartment or dwelling 
owner is a prospect. I do not believe 
that | have a single mercantile or apartment 
building on my books, but where rental 
insurance is carried, and in addition there 
is not one of them but where the insur- 
ance is now carried covering their rents 
for a full two or three year period. This, 
however, is only an emergency situation, 
and after priorities are released and labor 
and materials can be obtained, there will 
then be no need of carrying this on the 
basis of more than one year’s rents, except 
in rare cases. 


If you are soliciting a client with a 
building renting for, say, $1,000 a month 
and his premium is $180 or $360, don’t 
quote him this premium, Tell him that 
by reducing his rents from $1,000 to $995 
or $990 per month, as the case may be, 
that you will protect him and pay him 
the same monthly rents for a period of 
two or three years from the date of a loss 
in case of inability to rebuild for that 
length of time. 


Rarely Quotes Full Premium 


Only in rare cases do I even quote a 
premium in connection with rental insur- 
ance. By that I do not mean to misrep- 
resent in any way the cost or coverages, 
but I do try to present it in a manner 
to make it appear attractive to the as- 
sured. I always tell them, during the 
conversation, that the policy is written 
for a three year period, and in mailing 
the policy, again state in my letter that 
the premium averages only $5 or $10 per 
month as quoted. At the time of talking 
with him, explain that the premium has 
been computed on an average monthly cost 
as he usually rents by the month, figures 
his income by the month and other ex- 
penses on the same basis. 


With any sizable premium, never fail 
to impress upon them that this is their 
gross cost, and that if their highest tax 
bracket is 50% or 75% regardless of their 
average percentage of taxes, that any ad- 
ditional premium paid for their proper 
protection can be reduced proportionately, 
in so far as their net cost is concerned. 


Take dwellings. Every owner is a pros- 
pect and with the present high rents for 
furnished dwellings in practically every 
city, there are any number of homes which 
would and do now rent furnished for from 
$125 to $250 per month or more. This 
means by covering two years’ rents, dwell- 
ing policies of from $3,000 to $6,000 can 


Friendly Agency 


H. H. Hendren of Sacramento told 
what agents can do in the way of a 


variety of friendly services to build 
goodwill among clients and prospects. 
In such a manner can agents make 


themselves indispensable to those mem- 
bers of their communities who desire 
personal service and attention in addi- 
tion to just securing policies when they 
buy insurance protection. Mr. Hendren 
said in part: 

The successful agency is giving more 
attention now to one phase of its activi- 
ties than heretofore, borrowing from the 
idea of successful merchandising, and 
that is the appearance of the office and 
the courtesy extended to the public by 
its office staff. 

The customer is influenced by what 





be written with premiums averaging ap- 
proximately $30. 
Use and Occupancy 

Last, but not least in importance. is 
business interruption insurance, which lias 
more possibilities than either personal 
property floater or rental insurance, in so 
far as premium volume is concerned, al- 
though you do not have the unlimited num- 
ber of prospects as is the case with either 
of the other lines. 

Last December I decided that as_ the 
merchants were busier than at any other 
time of the year, it would be an oppor- 
tune time to sell business interruption in- 
surance. At times it was difficult to make 
an appointment or see some of the mer- 
chants, but by working approximately on 
hour each morning around 9 or 10 o'clock 
before the majority of the holiday shop- 
pers were downtown, in a period of a week 
or ten days, eighteen business interruption 
policies were sold with premiums in ex- 
cess of $3,000. 

At that time some of the merchants 
did not know whether they would be able 
to continue to get merchandise and _nat- 
urally wanted to know what adjustments 
could be made in their estimates or amounts 
of insurance, so I agreed to contact them 
quarterly for the next year, making any 
necessary changes in the amounts. In 
March they were contacted by letter as | 
was disabled with a broken leg. In June 
I was able to hobble around, so contacted 
them personally and increased the amount 
in ten of the eighteen cases, and with 
increases on policies subsequently sold, the 
additional premiums alone were approxi- 
mately $4,000. 

The same situation applies in quoting 
premiums, as was the case with rental 
insurance, Do not quote a premium of, 
say, $720, or whatever it may be. If you 
find that his total monthly expenses are 
2,000 or $10,000, it is much easier to 
tell him that by increasing this amount 
only $20 per month gross, that you can 
protect his net profits, together with con- 
tinuing expenses such as taxes, essential 
employes and other items which would 
continue in the event of loss, than it would 
be to quote him a premium of $720. These 
same tactics might not work to your ad- 
vantage in every case. If not, it is tlien 
up to you to work out some other com- 
parison, so as to make it appear attractive 
without staggering him with some 
premiums running into hundreds, or pos- 
sibly several thousand dollars or more. 
The tax question also enters into his net 
cost the same as explained in connection 
with rental insurance. 





Service to Clients 


he sees, whether either he or you 
aware of it. The up-to-date office is 
spending some money in maintaining a 
light and attractive appearance. (!' 
cently the head of a large mercat 


firm issued a statement to the el 
that his firm had increased sales *"% 
due to the installation of additional 
lighting). 


Emphasis is being placed on the n 
ner in which the office staff meets ood 
handles customers and prospective ¢''s- 
tomers at the counter and over | '¢ 
telephone. A friendly, as well as a covr 
teous, manner are paying dividends. 


Information on Financing 


Of particular value is the furnish’ 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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The men and women of Loyalty Group ar> 
pledged, in their home-front effort, to make 
a contribution worthy of the gallant sacri- 
fices being made by Americans under arms. 
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Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company Pittsburgh Underwriters-Keys‘one Underwriters 
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Winter Calls Broader 
Coverages Necessary 


ADDRESSES AMA CONVENTION 





Says Post-War Insurance Must Be 
Freed of Unnecessary Handicaps 


So as to Give Full Service 





Unless insurance is freed from what 
he called the “straight-jacket rules that 
now restrain its activities” it cannot 
give buyers adequate service William 
D. Winter, president of the Atlantic 
Mutual of New York, declared when 
addressing the American Management 
Association’s insurance section meeting 
in Cleveland on December 1. He talked 
on “Insurance in the Post-War World.” 


“American insurance — freed of the 
bands that bind it today—can serve you 
better than you can otherwise’ be 
served,” he said. “Handicapped as it 


now is, it can only haltingly follow your 
fortunes into the post-war world. Unless 
it can be freed of many of the uneces- 
sary handicaps that now restrict its 
activities, you will have to rely to a 
considerable extent on foreign insurance 
to protect your commitments in foreign 
places. 

Urges Appeals to Legislatures 

“Insurance companies are chartered to 
give protection against insurable hazards 
—not to avoid them by rules that place 
risks in separate compartments and then 
parcel out these compartments among 
fire, m&rine, casualty and surety com- 
panies. The assured should not be re- 
quired to buy several policies to cover 
hazards that could be covered more ade- 
quately and more economically in a 
single policy. Do you want these un- 
necessary conditions to continue? If you 
do not, speak up in your legislative halls. 
Your voice will be heard.” 

In his plea for broader insurance un- 
derwriting powers, Mr. Winter told the 
insurance buyers, who constitute the 
majority of AMA insurance members, 
that the business does not need or want 
government assistance but must have 
government sympathy. “A sympathy, 
he continued, “that will make our con- 
sular service take just as helpful an 
interest in American insurance as do the 
consular services of those countries 
which have always realized that insur- 
ance premiums are one of the important 
elements in the invisible trade balance. 
We seek your aid and interest so that 
on even terms you will always choose 
American insurance both at home and 
abroad. We seek the aid and the in- 
terest of American bankers and Ameri- 
can steamship owners so that—again on 
even terms — they will always seek 
American insurance. Our British friends 
always buy British when possible.” 

3efore pointing out some of the rea- 
sons why he does not believe insurance 
is now permitted or ready to give the 
full measure of protection which the 
buyers should have Mr. Winter said 
that “insurance in the United States 
has much of which it justly can be 
proud.” It has done more than assum- 
ing and preventing hazards; it has 
brought to the attention of individuals 
and organizations the fact that hazards 
exist and that their impact can be cush- 
ioned by the purchase of insurance. One 
of the things, which he believes wrong 
is what he calls the indifferent attitude 
of the average msurance buyer to the 
kind and quality of protection he re- 
ceives for his premium expenditures. 

“IT have set up on the credit side of 
insurance the fact that the gospel of 
insurance has been preached across the 
United States,” Mr. Winter continued, 
“but it has been relatively unsuccessful 
in making converts. The average person 
is not insurance minded. Basically, peo- 
ple have bought through fear or com- 
pulsion. Fear of the effect of calamity 
which the insurance salesman has men- 
tioned, or the compulsion of the lender 
of money on mortgage or otherwise who 
has insisted that his interest in the 
property be adequately protected. 


How Insurance Is Bought 


“How does he buy this insurance? 
Does he select an insurance company 


Painting by Leopold Seyffert 
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after careful consideration of its finan- 
cial stability and its claim settling repu- 
tation? Asa rule he takes the unchecked 
statement of the insurance agent that 
the company is good and that the terms 
of the policy are adequate to furnish 
proper protection. He is partially pro- 
tected from his own carelessness by 
the Insurance Departments of the vari- 
ous states, which insist that the insur- 
ance companies always be and continue 
in a financially sound condition. They 
also assure him that the rates of pre- 
mium are reasonable and that the con- 
ditions of insurance are uniform in the 
state. Beyond that they cannot help 
him. 

“I venture to say that he does not 
choose his bank so carelessly! Usually 
he personally, or through some other 
source, checks on the bank before he 
commits his money to its keeping. Little 
does he realize that when loss happens, 
against which risk he has bought insur- 
ance, the insurance company for the 
time being becomes his bank. ‘Choose 
your insurance company as you would 
your bank’ is good advice. Many polls 
have been taken inquiring of individuals 
and organizations in all classes of eco- 
nomic life if they could name the com- 
pany with which their fire or other in- 
surance was placed. Only about 5% 
knew. Most replied that they insured 
with so and so—the insurance company 
agent or a broker. 


“And how do they choose this agent 
or broker to whom they are entrusting 
the placing of a most complicated legal 
contract? Do they choose him as they 
do their doctor or lawyer—after careful 
inquiry? Not in the majority of cases. 
The insurance advisor is too often 
chosen on purely personal grounds—a 
friend, a college mate, a relative having 
a hard time getting along, or it may be 
a local politician who dabbles in insur- 
ance as a side line to pay expenses. 


Qualified Agents 


“The insurance policy of necessity is 
a very technical legal document. Those 
who offer their services as insurance ad- 
visors should thoroughly understand the 
meaning of the policies they sell. Such 
knowledge can only be acquired through 
long training, study and_ experience. 
Until recent years an agent’s or broker’s 
license could be obtained with little more 
effort or knowledge than that required 
to get a peddler’s permit. This situation, 
fortunately, is changing, and in a few 
states fairly high requirements are made 
of those who seek the privilege of sell- 
ing insurance. 

“The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, a body familiar with the 
problems of the middleman, recently en- 
dorsed standards for the licensing of 
insurance agents and brokers. I suggest 
that you each study this document and 
make it part of the record of the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting. Then test your 
agent or broker by these standards and 





see if you are getting the best. Re- 
member, it costs no more. 

“But the fault is only partly yours. 
Others must share the blame. First, 
would mention the agents, whose nation- 
al organization at least recognizes that 
all is not well with them. I believe in 
the expert agent or broker. I believe 
any person seeking insurance protection 
should retain the services of the most 
expert insurance middleman_he can find. 
No matter how great an effort is made 
to simplify the policy, it remains a legal 
contract based on a long series of legal 
decisions. You need expert advice, both 
in obtaining adequate insurance pro- 
tection and in receiving a proper settle- 
ment if, unfortunately, you suffer a loss. 

I repeat that an expert insurance 
agent or broker should have adequate 
training. His is truly a profession and 
he doors to it should be closed to those 
who cannot meet its standards. For- 
tunately, there are many such experts— 
perhaps enough adequately to care for 
the insurance needs of the country, if 
the inexpert were to seek other fields of 
activity. The insurance advisory expert 
should owe his primary allegiance to 
his client and not to the company. 
There is nothing sacred about the title 
of the middleman. Call him broker, call 
him agent, if you will, but if he be an 
agent his primary allegiance should be 
to you and not to the company whose 
appointment he holds. 


Corporate Forms of Insurance 


“I mention this because all across this 
country there have grown up agents 
organizations, originally formed for some 
purpose useful to company, agent and 
assured, As the years have passed there 
has been developed within these organ- 
izations an exclusive rule which requires 
their members to place insurance only 
with insurance companies of a certain 
corporate form. No consideration is 
given to the fact that the insured might 
be served better in a given case by in- 
surance in companies of different cor- 
porate form. A broker is under no such 
inhibition. He chooses the company best 
suited to the needs of his client. Re- 
cently a situation of this character was 
remedied in Cook County, Illinois. The 
legal dangers involved in these exclusive 
rules might well be considered by the 
agents and the companies in other lo- 
calities. From the point of view of the 
buyer of insurance it is an indefensible 
situation which should not be tolerated. 

“Another practice that should be cor- 
rected is the effort of the broker or 
agent to keep the assured from meeting 
the company’s executives. Why he does 
this, I have never understood, but it is 
recognized as the proper practice be- 
tween the company and agent. When a 
difficult insurance problem is to be 
solved, experience has proved that a tri- 
angle is the best instrument—namely, 
the assured, the underwriter and the 
agent or broker sitting round the table. 
If this were done in all complicated 
cases, there would be fewer disputes 
after loss has happened. 

“Another angle of the same problem 
involves joint meetings between business 
groups, underwriting groups and agents 
or brokers to discuss and solve their 
common problems. Such meetings are 
seldom held, but the idea holds much’ 
promise of insurance benefit in the post- 
war world. I am sure that the meetings 
of the Insurance Section of the Amer- 
ican Management Association have been 
fruitful of much good. I am equally 
sure that less formal meetings of group 
leaders of insurance, industry, banking 
and transportation could reach decisions 
of great mutual advantage. An hour of 
conference is worth a month of corre- 
spondence. 

“Nor are the company executives free 
of fault. Too often preoccupied with the 
management of their companies and the 
steady inflowing stream of premium 
from a well organized agency plant, 
they are apt to lose touch with the 
needs of the public that they are char- 
tered to serve. Preserving the ‘status 


quo’ which has worked satisfactorily for 
them, becomes the chief aim of their life. 
That the world is moving on and that a 
rapidly expanding economy requires new 








forms of insurance to meet its groy ing 
demands, does not impress them. 


Forward Looking Executives Have B-en 
Criticized 

“Those forward looking executives \\ ho 
seek changes in the law to enable one 
company, in one policy, to cover, ‘or 
instance, all the hazards to which an 
automobile owner or householder is s ‘\)- 
ject, are looked upon by the disciples of 
‘status quo’ as troublemakers. This, 1 t- 
withstanding the fact that the assur<d, 
who after all pays the premium, un: ‘er 
these so-called ‘multiple powers’ laws 
would get a policy approaching an “|| 
risks’ cover. Furthermore, the ability of 
one company to write all forms of instr- 
ance, except life, under proper financ.al 
safeguards would materially reduce tiie 
cost of insurance through the saving of 
company and agents’ overhead. The Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, a body comprising the In- 
surance Commissioners of all the states, 
is leading the way on this question. 

“The fourth side of the insurance 
quadrangle, namely, the Insurance De- 
partments of the various states, is not 
free of fault. While the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners can 
and has made numerous constructive 
suggestions, affirmative action must or- 
iginate in the individual state Insurance 
Department.” 





Diemand Committee To 


Hold Meetings Weekly 


John A. Diemand, chairman of the in- 
surance industry committee appointed to 


frame proposals for permitting fire and 
casualty companies to write multiple line 
risks, told the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners in New York 
this week that his committee will hence- 
forth hold weekly meetings. Anyone 
wishing to be heard will have the op- 
portunity to do so. Mr. Diemand is 
president of the Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia, and other 
members of his committee consist of 
representatives of companies and _ pro- 
ducers. 





Commissioners to Meet 
In Chicago, June 14-17 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners will hold its 1944 
annual meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago on Wednesday through 
Saturday, June 14-17. The executive 
committee will meet at 2 p. m. on June 
14 with general sessions and other com- 
mittee meetings on the following three 
days. 





Committee to Study 
Uniform Rating Law 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis 


sioners this week named a sub-commit- 
tee for the purpose of studying rates 
and rating organizations in the fire and 
casualty — other than compensation - 
fields of the various states with a viey 
to perfecting a uniform rating law 
Chairman of the committee is Joh: 
Sharp Williams, III, Mississippi, and th: 
other members Paul F. Jones, Illinois 
and Robert E. Dineen, New York. 





Commissioners Hit Federal 


Interference in Insurance 


The National Association of Insu 
ance Commissioners this week adopte 
a resolution reaffirming its faith an 
conviction in state regulation of insur 
ance. The resolution stated further tha 
“the supervisors of insurance of th: 
several states be urged to continue thei: 
study of pending or proposed federa 
legislation touching the business of in 
surance, all to the end that they ma: 
protect the policyholders of their re 
spective states and guard against an) 
attempt to usurp the sovereign power o 
the several states or weaken the Ameri 
can system of free enterprise.” 
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Keys and Landes Named 
To Agents’ Committee 


EXECUTIVE ROSTER COMPLETE 
Perk Reappointed by NAIA; Brown and 
Warfield Formerly Elected; Moreton 
Praises New Repenions 
Alvin S. Keys, ‘Spain rfield, Ill, and 
Guy M. Landes, Tulsa, Okla., are new 
appointees to the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and Harry Perk, Jr., of 
Angeles, Cal., has been reappointed, thus 
completing the personnel of that body 
under the provisions of the National 
Association’s constitution. The new ap- 


Los 


Blank & Stoller 
ALVIN S. KEYS 
pointments are announced by President 
Fred A. Moreton, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Vice President W. Ray Thomas, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Hunter Brown, Pensacola, 
Fla. and Guy T. W arfield, Jr., Balti- 


more, Md. 

Mr. Brown and Mr. Warfield were 
elected at the National Association’s an- 
nual meeting in Pittsburgh in October 
by the National Board of State Direc- 
tors. Mr. Perk was reappointed at that 
meeting in recognition of valuable ser- 
vice, 

In commenting on the appointments as 
announced, President Moreton calls at- 
tention to the high quality of the men, 
their long and varied experience in local, 
state and national affairs, and their in- 
dividual competence and _ success as 
agents. 

Competent Leadership 

“The National Association is extreme- 
ly fortunate,” said Mr. Moreton, “in 
having a reservoir of competent and ex- 
perienced insurance leadership from 
which to make the always difficult choice. 
Under pressure of wartime conditions, 
availability was also a factor, but, above 
all, we have stressed leadership and de- 
votion to the cause of the local agent.” 

Alvin S. Keys, president of Alvin S. 
Keys & Co., a general insurance agency 
of Springfield, is a great-nephew of 
Mary Todd Lincoln, wife of Abraham 
Lincoln, who spent much of his life in 


Springfield. Mr. Keys entered the in- 
surance business, December 1, 1916, when 
he established the agency of Alvin S, 
Keys & Co. He is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Springfield As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, and, dur- 
ing the past eleven years, has held of- 
ficial positions with the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, including ser- 
vice as president, chairman of the board, 
national councillor, and was the first 
state national director, from which posi- 
tion he has just retired. 

In National Association affairs, Mr. 
Keys has been consistently active. He 
was a member of the public relations 
committee during the past year, while 
th at committee was active in considera- 
tion of the new public relations pro- 
gram. He served in the Army during 
World War I, and is now in his second 
term as chairman of the Sangamon 
County Chapter of the American Red 
Cross. He is also assistant 
the Department of Public Safety of the 
state of Hlinois, by appointment of Gov- 
crnor Dwight H. Green. 


Keys’ Insurance Background 
In 1913, Mr. Keys married Helen 
Lewis of Quincy, Ill. They have three 
daughters—Mrs. Charles A. Munn, Jr., 
of New York, Mrs. E. Harold Ennis of 
Springfield, and Judy Keys of Spring- 
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field. The varied and comprehensive in- 
surance background possessed by Mr. 
Keys, plus his distinguished record of 
public service, make an ideal combina- 
tion in preparation for the duties and 
responsibilities of the National executive 
committee. He combines experience in 
the insurance field with a wide under- 
standing of social and political problems, 
which have earned him the confidence 
and respect of the insurance business, of 
general business and of legislators alike. 
Always easy and friendly in manner, dis- 
tinguished and pleasant in appearance, 
Mr. Keys is a fine example of the best 
type of local agent. 


Guy M. Landes 


Guy M. Landes, 48, with a long record 
of distinguished service to both his com- 
munity and insurance, was born on a 
farm in Vernon County, Mo. He was 
the oldest boy in a family of six chil- 
dren, and his father died when he was 
very young. Upon leaving high school, 
Mr. Landes entered banking, where he 
remained for fifteen years, entering the 
insurance business in 1922. He is a part- 
ner in*the firm of Landes, Seever & 
Thornton in Tulsa, which dees a_ busi- 
ness in general insurance and_ surety 
bonds. 

Mr. Landes is a past president of the 
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JOHN F. NUBEL, President 


Nubel Agency, Inc. 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: REctor 2-7667 























A Multiple Line Agency Representing the Following Companies: 


Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 


Sea Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Country-wide Binding Facilities 
ALEX KENNEL, Manager 


AUTOMOBILE 


Federal Insurance Company, of N. J. 

General Insurance Company of America 

Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 

Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
FRANK KELLER, Manager 


INLAND & OCEAN MARINE 
Commerce Insurance Company 
(through Marine Office of America) 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co., N. Y. 
CHARLES S. BUCCA, Manager 
CASUALTY 
Protective Indemnity Company 


“PERSONALIZED SERVICE” 








HANOVER 
SUN INS'JRANCE OFFICE 


N. Y. UNDERWRITERS BOSTON 


NORWICH UNION 


Tulsa Fire & Casualty Board, past mem- 
ber of the casualty rate conference com- 
mittee, Oklahoma Association of Insur- 
ance Agents for five years, and was 
chairman for two years, during which 
time, he says, “the casualty companies 
all came back to Oklahoma.” He was 
national councillor for Oklahoma of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 1941, and president of the Okla- 
homa association from July, 1942, to 1943, 
He is a chartered life underwriter, a 
member of the Tulsa Underwriters As- 
sociation, and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Oklahoma Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 

Civic Activities 

Civic activities of Mr. Landes include: 
chairman of the tire panel, Tulsa Coun- 
ty Ration Board; chairman, second term, 
agricultural department, Tulsa Chamber 
of Commerce; chairman, membership 
committee, Tulsa Farm Club; vice presi- 
dent and director, Northeast Oklahoma 
4-H and F.F.A. Livestock Show; vice 
president and director, Oklahoma North- 
east Hereford Association; secretary and 
director, Tulsa Better Business Bureau. 

Mr. Landes is married and has two 
boy s—one 19, the other 21—one a cadet 
pilot in the United States Army Air 
Corps, the other a pre-medical student 
at the Northeast Oklahoma State Teach- 
ers College. 

Mr. Landes is a veteran of World 
War I, a thirty-second degree Mason, 
a charter member of the American Le- 
gion, and a deacon of the First Christian 
Church in Tulsa. Among his special 
interests in a fine herd of registered 
Hereford cattle. 





Rosina Quarles Resigns 
From the Agency Bulletin 


Mrs. Rosina Quarles, for the past ten 
years assistant advertising manager of 
the American Agency Bulletin, has re- 
signed as of the seventh of December and 
in the future will devote herself to her 
home in Englewood, N. J. Mrs. Quarles 
has been a valuable member of the staff 
of the Bulletin and she will be missed 
among representatives of the insurance 
press. She is particularly well-known in 
the membership of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference, having attended 
many of their meetings. She has been 
right- hand man to Bartlett Greene, ad- 
vertising manager of the publication. 

In 1939, she was married to Donald 
A. Quarles, an executive of the New 
York Telephone Co. Her daughter, 
Mary Helen Whelpley, is an ensign in 
the WAVES, now stationed at Was! 
ington, D. C. Mrs. Quarles formerly 
lived in Lakeland, Fla., where she was 
on a local newspaper, and she joined 
the Bulletin staff when she moved from 
there to New York. 





Brooklyn Brokers to Meet 
December 8 at Elks Club 


The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers \s- 
sociation will hold its year-end dinver 


- 


meeting on Wednesday, December 8, 
at the Elks Club, 22 Court Strevt, 
Brooklyn. At this meeting the new of- 
ficers will be installed, Victor A. Gau- 
thier succeeding Alex Goldberger as 
president. , Representatives of the New 
York Insurance Department will De 
among invited guests. 
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WHITE « CAMBY : 


F. J. McCormack 





CT ates 
AUTOMOBILE.................-........, WV. V. Merrigan 






ft. 
OFFER A CONSTRUCTIVE AND COOPERATIVE f 
UNDERWRITING AND CLAIMS SERVICE f 
pet 
If you prefer to have your business handled with dispatch and r 


skill, we suggest that you place it with Midtown’s Leading Agency, 
where you will benefit from our specialized underwriting facilities, 
which have attracted many outstanding brokers. 


BURGLARY...........:s00seceseeees sesesesee Hd. W. Steuer 


UNL AID. ..cccccscceccescssscccnscnsescees 
A. P. McLaughlin 
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Edward I. White, President 


50 East 42nd St., N.Y. 


MUrray Hill 2-6611 
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United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 

North River Insurance Company of New York 
United States Fire Insurance Company of New York 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation 

Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 

Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 

Universal Insurance Company 

Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 

Standard Insurance Company of New York 

Pacific National Fire Insurance Company 
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Back Private Contract 
For Countersignature 


UNIFORM BILL IS OPPOSED 





Insurance Committee Reports to Com- 
Missioners That Varying Conditions 
Bar Practical Uniform Action 

At the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners in Boston in June this year 
President Harrington appointed a com- 
mittee from the insurance business for 
the purpose = reporting to the conven- 
tion of the Commissioners this week in 
relation to-a uniform countersignature 
law. The committee, which appointed 
Al Abrahamson, Omaha, as chairman, 
also consisted of J. Raymond Berry, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
Ray Murphy, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives; Walter H. Bennett, 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents; and Al Gruhn of the mutuals. 

This countersignature committee made 
a report to the Commissioners at the 
Hotel Commodore this week saying that 
it believes the preparation of a recom- 
mended uniform countersignature law is 
not feasible at this time; and that where 
countersigning is re quired by state law 
the matter of compensation for service 
for countersignature should be subject 
of, and governed, by private contract. 

After Mr. Abrahamson had submitted 
the committee’s brief report he made 
the folowing statement on the general 
subject of countersignature : 





Certain Restrictions Unfair 


“Your committee discussed the various 
laws of the several states insofar as 
they pertained to the question of coun- 
tersignature. We found that each state 
requires countersignature, but some have 
defined either within their laws or 
through departmental ruling just who 
may countersign. Certain restrictions 
have been imposed within some few 
states which are admittedly unfair to 
some types of carrier and to some types 
of producer as well. There is no dis- 
position on the part of this committee 
to preclude through legislation the effi- 
cient handling of business by certain 
types of carrier. 

“Tf for instance, a mutual, reciprocal 
or stock carrier, most of whose business 
may be obtained through salaried repre- 
sentatives on a so-called ‘direct’ basis 
with the insurance purchaser, and who 
are in turn ‘admitted carriers’ in all or 
some of the states, should have a mul- 
tiple location risk attaching in several 
of these states, finds that in order to 
legalize their coverage within that state 
they must have it ,countersigned by a 
‘local resident agent’ compensated solely 
on a commission basis, it is placing an 
unfair restriction on their operations. 

“The same more or less holds true in 
those states which have specific pro- 
visions for the licensing of insurance 
brokers. It can hardly be expected that 
an insurance broker representing no 
company, and soliciting the placement 
of business entirely within the laws of 
his state should be compelled to obtain 
countersignature on a contract of in- 
surance attaching within his home state 
from a licensed agent who in turn is a 
direct competitor of the broker. 


Discuss Need of Countersignature 


“The discussion of the committee like- 
wise included the broad question of the 
need of countersigné iture. The majority 
of the committee is somewhat of the 
opinion that the hypocrisy of saying that 
contracts of insurance covering in sev- 
— states should be countersigned in 

“ach state so that each state may make 
sure of receiving its tax on that portion 
of the premium attaching within such 
state, should be frankly abrogated. The 
broad truth is that the real purpose of 
countersignature was and is a device for 
territorial protection and sharing in a 
commission (even when no service is 
rendered by the countersigning agent). 
It is also true that every company files 
& sworn statement with states in which 
it is entered. This statement must de- 
clare the premiums attaching in that 


DIEMAND COMMITTEE REPORTS 





North America President Expresses 
Hope Multiple-Line Recommendations 
Will Be Ready Within a Year 

An interim report of progress was 
made for the insurance industry com- 
mittee on multiple-lines by Chairman 
John A. Diemand president of the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
to the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners’ committee on laws and 
legislation, meeting this week at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York. He 
said that the committee, formed only a 
few weeks ago, had just started to study 
the many problems associated with the 
proposal for broadening underwriting 
powers of fire and casualty companies so 
that they could issue all-risks coverage 
in one policy. 

When asked by Commissioner C. C. 
Fraizer, Nebraska, chairman of the com- 
mittee, when a final report by his com- 
mittee might be expected, Mr. Diemand 
replied that he could say nothing defi- 
nite but as many states will have legis- 
lative sessions in 1945 the committee 
hopes to have its recommendations for 
the Commissioners in shape by that time. 
He said that no proposals will be made 
until after the committee has made a 
most thorough examination of the whole 
subject, but the committee will try to 
do a good job as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Diemand pointed out that prob- 
lems to be met include those involving 
domestic and foreign underwriting, rein- 
surance, revised capital structures and 
the future of small companies not now 
equipped to write full coverage policies. 


PLANT PROTECTION PROGRESS 








Commissioner Association Reports Many 
States Ready to Carry Out Program 
of Cooperation With Army 

The fire prevention committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners heard a detailed report on 
progress of the State War Inspection 
Service at its meeting Tuesday afternoon 
at the Hotel Commodore. Commissioner 
James A. McCormack, Tennessee, chair- 
man, presided and speakers included Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Charles W. Campbell, who 
was a fire insurance man in Florida and 
Georgia before entering the army; Paul 
Leary, secretary of SWIS, and Commis- 
sioners L. E. Ensor of Maryland and 
Alfred W. Perkins of Maine. 

Sixteen states have already completed 
their organizations for examinations of 
war plants and essential risks and fifteen 
other states are setting up their personnel. 
This plan, presented by General U. S. 
Grant, 3rd, at the Boston convention of 
the Commissioners last June, calls for state 
Commissioners cooperating in the reduc- 
tion of fire, sabotage, and explosion haz- 

(Continued on Page 66) 





state and is the only accurate basis on 
which premium taxes can be applied. 

“The committee recognizes, however, 
that the requirement of countersignature 
does serve a useful purpose to the as- 
sured in that it tends to ‘legalize’ that 
portion of the coverage attaching within 
the state of the resident authorized to 
countersign, and for that reason does 
not by any means suggest an abandon- 
ment of the principle of countersigna- 
ture. 

“The committee feels that the real 
‘meat of the coconut’ lies within that 
portion of the laws of some of the states 
which stipulate commission division as 
between the resident and the non-resi- 
dent producer. We feel that an intelli- 
gent approach to the settlement of this 
troublesome question would be the en- 
actment of amendatory legislation in 
such states so as to permit at all times 
the right of private contract between 
the parties at interest. 

“We are hopeful that your committee 
will see fit to recommend this suggestion 
to your association, and trust that in so 
doing, a step will be taken in eliminating 
from our mechanics of doing business, 
a ccntroversial problem in which the 
buyer of insurance has had no slightest 
interest.” 


December 3, 1943 





You’ve got to make a splash 
to get business! 





DDecemper is the month when public and 
charitable institutions make up their budgets for the 
coming year. You won’t get your share of this 
business if you’re not known. You’ve got to make a 
splash to get attention. 


Almost all directors of public and charitable insti- 
tutions know Alliance Insurance Company to be an 
established and dependable writer of coverages in 
this special field. When you go after business with 
Alliance behind you, you’re sure to be welcomed 
as the representative of an old friend. 





ALLIANCE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


1600 ARCH STREET + PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SERVICE OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Complete nation-wide Insurance facilities for Agents and Brokers 
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1944 Ocean Marine Prospects Improve 


(Continued from Page 1) 


act, the Government itself is actually 
ngaged in trade through such agencies 
Lend-Lease and other Government 
ading corporations. 
Third, there has been a shortage of 
ssel space available to carry shipments 
| private traders. It has been estimat- 
by some that only 10% of the ca- 
icity of the present merchant fleet is 
ailable for private trade, and we are 
clined to think that even this figure is 
gh. 
Partial Resumption of Private Trade 


The trend is definitely toward an im- 
,yovement of the situation. In 1944 we 

uld expect that private trade, at least 

part, would be resumed with North 
\frica, and possibly Sicily and southern 
lialy as well, and that operations in the 
astern Mediterranean would facilitate 
rade with Turkey, Egypt and the Le- 
vant. There are indications that Gov- 
ernment control over foreign trade is 
being relaxed, at least in so far as com- 
modities not in short supply are con- 
ce rned. 

There are even indications that certain 
parts of trades now almost entirely in 
the hands of a Government corporation 
may be returned to private interests. 
There is a definite improvement in so 
far as vessel space is concerned, and 
our successes against the submarines in 
the last few months would make it ap- 
pear reasonable that this improvement 
would continue. Many exporters who 
have not been able to ship since late in 
1942 are now being offered space for 
their overseas shipments. 

Before Pearl Harbor one of our im- 
portant trades was the intercoastal route 
between our East and West Coasts. The 
services in this trade were discontinued 
early in 1942. It is our expectation that 
these services will be resumed some 
time in 1944 and that space, at least on 
the east bound sailings, will be avail- 
able for private shippers. This means 
that there will again be a demand for 
intercoastal coverage from concerns han- 
dling West Coast products, such as lum- 
ber, canned fruits and canned fish. 

We know that many manufacturers 





HENRY W. FARNUM 


who have expanded their plants to han- 
dle war orders are already giving thought 
to foreign markets after the war, be- 
cause they know that their production 
rate will be too high to dispose of all 
they can make in the domestic market. 
This is true not only of concerns which 
were in export before, but also of many 
others who never sold anything overseas. 
Marine insurance coverage for concerns 
such as these should be under discussion 
now and should not be allowed to wait 
until the first shipments are on the truck 
on the way to the pier. 

We foresee accelerated opportunity 
for ocean marine—and an expanding 
market under wartime conditions, with 
the future looming ever more promising 
as soon as hostilities have ceased. The 
dark days are over for ocean marine, 
even as they are finished for New York 
and the East Coast, now ablaze with 
something approaching normal intensity. 





Pennsylvania Dep’t 


(Continued from Page 43) 
‘new’ coverage. The Commissioner could 
himself grant statutory permission to 
write such coverage. No one to date 
has taken undue advantage of the pro- 
vision, 

“Then, too, an insurance carrier, duly 
licensed in any American state and meet- 
ing tests of solvency comparable to 
Pennsylvania standards, which writes re- 
insurance only (or, a direct writer de- 
sIring to write nothing but reinsurance 
in Pennsylvania) is not obliged to enter 
he state, but it may take credit (the 
ennsylvania company, or the carrier ad- 
initted as direct writer in Pennsylvania) 
ior ‘outside’ reinsurances. 

“And, third, the code contained a re- 
firmation of the Liquidation statute of 
911. In that year Governor John K. 
'ener wanted Pennsylvania companies to 
e liquidated by the Insurance Depart- 
ient and not by common law receivers. 

was the first Special Deputy named un- 
ler the Act. The Act was brief and effec- 
ve; was tested once and the State Su- 
reme Court upheld it. 

‘The Department, after passage of 
21 code, received letters from many In- 
irance Departments and from attor- 

‘ys complimenting the Department for 
is legislation, and some sections of the 

le were copied by other states, includ- 
ig the Liquidation section. It is inter- 

‘ting to note that there was opposition 
) some provisions of the code when it 

as before the legislature, and there 
cre certain compromises, alterations 

ud amendments, but it all resulted in a 
ioneer systematic revision of the insur- 
ance laws and was in every sense of the 
vord a step ahead in insurance super- 


‘sion, a really constructive effort.” 


Federal Legislation 


(Continued from Page 51) 

in Polish National or SEUA case de- 
cides that insurance is commerce I think 
you will have immediate Federal regu- 
lation of the insurance business under 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. To 
what extent you will have it may be un- 
certain, but you know how the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission operates 
with the Bureau of Motor Carriers, for 
instance. 

“T do not believe it was the intention 
of Congress when it passed the Clayton 
and some of the other regulatory acts 
that insurance was to be included. If 
Supreme Court passes the bills in the 
present form I shall recommend to my 
group that we seek relief under some 
of the other acts. If we cannot get it, 
we will seek modification of the acts to 
gear them to our business and to the 
extent of state regulation. If the bill 
does not pass and the decision is re- 
versed by the Supreme Court we will ask 
for an exemption from all of the acts. 
If that is refused, will ask for a modi- 
fication of all the acts, including the 
Sherman act.” 





Lee Appointed Southern 
Field Manager for FIA 


George P. Lee has been appointed 
Southern field manager of the Factory 
Insurance Association, succeeding the 
late W. B. Thomas. Mr. Lee has been 
with the FIA twenty-five years, joining 
in 1916 following graduation from Yale 
Scientific School. During World War I 
he served as a captain with the 56th 
Artillery in France. He rejoined the FIA 
in Greenville, N. C., and in later years 
was Mr. Thomas’ assistant in Atlanta. 























KEEPING PACE WITH INCREASED 
VALUES! 


Building material costs have increased considerably 
in recent years. Insurance on existing property therefore 
needs adjusting in line with current replacement costs. 
Likewise, due to construction priorities and building re- 
strictions, property is more valuable than ever. In some 
instances it is practically irreplaceable, and increased 


owner-mortgagee equities need additional protection. 


An advantageous situation has been created by war 
conditions which can be utilized by agents in checking 
clients’ policies to ascertain if the insurance in force will 
provide enough money to rebuild or restore the property 
in line with present sound value and put it in the same 
condition as it was at the time of the loss. Many risks 


will be found to be dangerously under-insured. 


Consult our Advertising Department regarding ways 
and means of correcting this situation with the aid of 


business-building material and ideas. 
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B. D. O. “Pattern for Production” 


Forum 


(Continued from Page 56) 


and advice in the hand- 
ling of financing. It is surprising how 
uninformed the average person is on 
the subject of financing, due, of course, 
to the fact that they buy one or two 
homes in a lifetime, or an automobile 
once every four years, and they wel- 
come and seek assistance along these 
lines. 

The 
situation in 


ot information 


financing 
and who 


agents who know the 
their community 


are vigorously transmitting it to their 
clients, are rendering valuable service to 
them, and incidentally building their 
own volume. 

Many requests are received by agents 
for information regarding tax questions, 
legal service, construction data, and 
many other matters. 

It is not the practice of the ayents 
to set themselves up as an authority on 
any of these fields, but to know how 
and where to go for the best and most 


reliable information and to hand it on 
to their clients. 

Closer attention and ins‘stence upon 
prompt and efficient service in the set- 
tlement of losses, the follow-uy of 
changes, rate and coverages, is the sys- 
tem by which many agents are pining 
the respect and goodwill of their clients. 

Some offices are rendering free notary 
service*to their clients and to all per- 


sons in military service. This practice 
has brought results. To the client on 
the books, it is a kindly service; to the 
military man, it is not only a patriotic 
gesture, but pays dividends, as that is 
the office he goes- back to when he 
needs insurance information. 

Many agents watch their local news, 


and make a practice of sending out con- 
gratulatory cards or letters on the occa- 
sion of a birth, wedding or any other 
special event. 
Letters to Clients in Service 
Clients and friends in military service 
are welcoming letters from their agent. 
From time to time insurance offices 
have been recommended by satisfied 
clients to others, resulting in new ac- 
counts. The practice is frequently fol- 
lowed of sending, immediately, a cour- 
teous thank-you letter to the originating 
client. 
A practice some agents, 


used by par- 


ticularly in the metropolitan area, is to 
take advantage of the lunch hour, by 
spending it in turn with various clients 
or prospects. Most business and profes- 
sional men today are so busy that the 
lunchtime is almost the only period in 
the day when an agent can enjoy an 
uninterrupted discussion regarding their 
insurance requirements. 

During this critical manpower period, 
everyone is forced to use the mails more 
freely; this, however, means the use of 
more clerical help, which is almost un- 
obtainable. 
being used 
we all 
imper- 


form letters 
this problem, 
letters are 


are 
but, as 
usually 


Various 
to meet 
know, such 
sonal. 


Personal Form Letters 


form letter 
solici iting 


Recently I received a 
from a large publishing house 
a subscription to a magazine. It im- 
mediately attracted my attention be- 
cause it was personal to the extent that 


my name was written in long-hand at 
the top of the letter, and I therefore 
read a letter which otherwise I might 
have d'scarded. 

We are now using this idea in all of 
our form letters. The most useful of 
which is a policy renewal enclosure, 


suggested by one of our special agents, 
wherein we wee in long hand the 
name (Dear Bill—), coverage, continua- 
tion date, and a memo at the bottom for 
any special comment. We find that this 
is saving considerable clerical detail and 
is being accepted favorably by our 
clients. 

Successful agents throughout the state 
recognize that laxity in the extension of 
too liberal credit surely creates ill-will. 
Most agents are collecting a portion, at 
least, of the premium at the inception 
of the new policy, with definite pay- 
ment arrangements for the balance, and 
usually the same habit implanted in the 


client, carries over to the renewal. 
The fallacy of agents extending the 
credit period allowed them by their 


companies to the insured is bad business 
practice. Agents who are not lax in 
their credit methods have a friendlier 
clientele and have much more time to 
devote to the service of their insureds. 


Essential Qualifications of Agents 


Walter W. Bennett of the Bennett, 
Verner Co. of Los Angeles cited what 
he believes to be ten essential qualifi- 
cations of agents who seek public con- 
fidence. He described them as follows: 

Let us make a careful analysis of the 
professional qualifications which an 
sales talk 


agent should have. It is a 
every agent should have ready. 

We find there are ten professional 
qualifications of an agent. We_ find 
most of them peculiarly belong only to 
the insurance agent. We find no insur- 
ance company can supply them as well 
as an insurance agent. We find that 
they are all indispensable, that the 
omission of any one will foster ill will 


of clients. 
Value of Trained Nose 

1. The first asset of 
our nose. It may be a 
or it may turn up on 
nevertheless, our 


our profession is 
flattened nose 
the end, but, 
nose is of first im- 
portance. Our nose is trained to smell 
loss possibilities before the catastrophe 
occurs. It can go into a building and 
come out with a good list of risks the 
owner has. 

The other day 
and occupancy 
know how much. Our nose, trained at 
accounting, spent three days sniffing 
through his books and helped him find 
the answer. In appreciation he gave us 
over $100,000 insurance. It is also 
trained at values and not long ago it 
sniffed that a customer needed 60% 
more coverage on stock and equipment 
than he had. The customer said it 


wanted use 
but didn’t 


a customer 
insurance, 


wouldn’t burn because it was all metal. 
Just then another plant in the same 
business and with the same kind of 
metal stock and equipment burned to 
the ground. We took photographs and 
showed him the pictures. Then we fol- 
lowed the loss through to completion of 
settlement and reported tlie company 
had paid a 100% loss on the metal. He 
thanked us for our extra investigation 
and gave us the insurance on the addi- 
tional 60%. 

2. Customers rely much on our knowl- 
edge of how to transfer a risk after it 
is once pointed out. So many com- 
plexities are involved that it is hard to 


explain. It is hard to teach to an in- 
surance class we discovered. So we 
made a chart which, when hung on the 
wall, affects the client much as_ the 
doctor’s picture of a skeleton on his 
office wall. We teach that there are 
only four basic things to do with a 
risk, a chance of loss: (a) self-insure, 
(b) use the principle of mutuality, (c) 


exchange liability with another or (d) 
transfer it to a professional risk carrier. 
Only the latter completely eliminates 
the client’s risk. 
Selection of Carriers 

3. We are experts at selection of risk 
carriers. We carry about a list of 193 
fire insurance companies, 171 casualty 
companies and fifteen life companies, 
total 379 insurance companies. It is an 
imposing array. It baffles the customer 
to select one, so we explain that hardly 
any two are alike, that it has taken us 
many years of study to understand 





them, and we are more skilled than 
anyone else he could hire to pick out 
the best for him. We almost never have 
a customer demanding any one com- 
pany. 

4, An attorney is skilled at law. We 
are highly specialized at one little 
branch of the attorney’s activities. We 
are independent experts at wording in- 
surance contracts. In our office we 
keep a library of 158 basic insurance 
policies we can supply. Our library of 
endorsements has 209 supplied by the 
Standard Forms Bureau, about 100 used 
by our competitors and over 200 we 
have drafted ourselves, or a total of 
over 500 we can use on fire policies 
alone. 

5. The public wants the newest im- 
proved methods of insurance which will 
be to its best interest. After taking 
only the first four lessons of one of our 
insurance courses at Los Angeles one 
student reported how he had already 
made $500 in extra commissions from 
the new ideas he had gained and which 
his customers wanted. For our elemen- 
tary course alone we use material from 
over fcurteen of the latest books, a 
vast amount of clippings from current 
insurance periodicals, special bulletins 
of various kinds, laws and court de- 
cisions, rate manuals and correspond- 
ence. Why should not every agent form 
his own valuable library and study in- 
tensely the up-to-date improvements of 
benefit to his customers? They want it. 
Office Organization 


As to the organization of an effi- 
cient and adequate office: clients want 
newly ordered policies promptly, so the 
plan should include this. 

Customers also want dependable 
notice of expirations, so we use a tripli- 
cate check-up of all expirations. We 
have never failed in twenty-five years. 
That system is valuable to a customer. 
When he telephones for information, an 
infallible filing system produces instant- 
ly what he wants. For sales we have 
developed a uniform system. Three by 
five is the most standard of all small 
sizes, so we supply each solicitor with 
a rate book of three by five pages of 
rates. This little book will contain 
75% of all the rates he will need in 
the field. He can quote immediately. 
Our policy orders are three by five so 


they fit into the same book, and for 
figuring he has three by five scratch 
pads. 

7. Every time an insurance agent 


talks to the public, he discusses plans 
for paying a loss. The only thing an 
agent sells are losses. Therefore he 
should know adjustments, procedures, 
methods and sell only what the cus- 
tomer can collect. 


Choosing an Agent 


8. If I were the public choosing an 
insurance agent, I think I should want 
one who commonly talks on even terms 
with his rating bureau, with his com- 
pany underwriters, with his appraisers 
and adjusters, and who has their co- 
operation at all times. I should want 
to see the name of the national, state 
and local agents’ associations on_ his 
letterhead so that I should know he 
stood high in his profession and that 
I had all those other agents, through 
him, helping to solve my problems when 
necessary. 


9.1 should also want my agent to 
have plenty of experience. If my $5,000 
house were all I owned, I shouldn't 


want to trust it to either a quack or an 
upstart. I should want to know how 
his agency was actually paying losses 
before he could work out a contract 
covering mine. It has taken too many 
years for me to save up that $5,000 to 
chance losing it. 

10. If my agent were a drunkard, I 
should question the safety ot my insur- 
ance with him. If he misrepresented to 


my friend, I shouldn’t trust him far. 
Sut, on the other hand, if he were 
honest, sincere, faithful and industrious ; 


if he were of good habits; if he took 
part in public affairs and measured up 
to the qualifications his public demanded 
of him, then I should give him my in- 
surance and know | had the best my 
money could buy. 


‘ falo insurance firm of McPherson-Car': 


MARYLAND WOMEN SELL BONDS 


Report More Than $100,000 in War Bond 
Sales; Miss Feller Heads Membership 
Drive for District 

The Insurance Women of Maryland 
have sold over $100,000 in war bonds, ac- 
cording to a report given at the last 
meeting. They have also filled seventy- 
five stockings for the hospitalized so]- 
diers and the WACS at Fort Meade 
Md. 

Lula M. Feller, president of the Mary- 
land group, has been named _ national 
membership chairman of the second dis- 
trict, and reports excellent response from 
the member clubs. 

The Christmas meeting of the club will 
be held December 14, at which time the 
members will bring gifts for the service 
men and women. 

The club is now engaged in a twenty 
hours’ course of the compensation and 
public liability section of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents’ pro- 
gram. Speakers are Wilbur Fitzpatrick 
of the Maryland Casualty, Stanley 
Machovec and Jerry Baur of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty. At the din- 
ner meetings of the club, speakers are 
covering general insurance on a wider 
scope. The social side of the program is 
taken care of by the entertainment com- 
mittee, of which Barbara Frankhanel is 
chairman. 


N. Y. C. Pond of Blue Goose 
Will Meet on December 8 


New York City Pond of Blue Goose 
has scheduled a dinner-meeting for next 
Wednesday evening, December 8, at the 
Downtown Athletic Club in New York 
City. Hugh Reilly, well known attorney 
and former Assistant Attorney General 
of New York State for twelve years, 
will be the speaker. He is now a mem- 
ber of the insurance law firm of Igna- 
tius & Stone. Most Loyal Gander Rici- 
ard C. Williams will preside. 

A business meeting of the Pond will 
be held at 5:30 p. m. to be followed by 
dinner at 6:30 p. m. Mr. Reilly, who 
will speak after dinner, will talk on af- 
fairs in Washington today. 








O’Mahoney Scotches Action 
On Bailey-Van Nuys Bill 


Acting upon the request of Senator 
O’Mahoney (Dem. Wyo.), the Senate 
Judiciary Committee on November 29 
postponed action on the _ Bailey-Van 
Nuys bill to reaffirm the intention of 
Congress that the Federal anti-trust 
laws are not to be construed as ap- 
plicable to the insurance business. Ac- 
tion was postponed pending an inquiry 
into underwriters’ organizations and 
their rate-making machinery. 

Senator O'Mahoney, caustically critical 
of the measure, stated that the question 
is whether Congress should declare 
“monopolistic practices” are of no con- 
cern to it. He said that if fire insurance 
companies may make agreement among 
themselves to fix rates, “then we should 
be able to tell the Senate how the rat: 
making machinery works.” 





Now Lieutenant Colonel 


Mortimer E. Sprague, vice president 
of the Home, presently on leave ©! 
absence for service with the Unit 
States Army, was promoted to the ra: 
of lieutenant colonel on November ~). 
Colonel Sprague joined the Army «" 
May 9, 1942, and was assigned to | 
Transportation Corps in Washingt 
D. C., where he is still located as exe: 
tive of the Planning Division. 





CARTER DIES AT BUFFALO 


) 


James M. Carter, member of the}: 


Insurance Co., died November 26 in 
Buffalo home. A former bank preside! 
Mr. Carter entered the insurance bus!- 
ness in 1928 when the McPherson-Carter 
firm was organized. 
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Just an everyday man—happens to be an 


insurance agent. Of course, he’s not going 
to go to Tokyo personally—Uncle Sam has 
other nephews looking forward to that trip 
... but he’s helping to pay for it. 

And he’s actively demonstrating the Amer- 
ican capacity for organization—the “pull- 
together” that puts this country shoulder 
to shoulder with its fighting men wherever 
they are. For instance, he’s been cooper- 


ating with our company in sponsoring its 


Ninetieth Anniversary War Loan campaign, 
which provided that: 





Look who’s buying 
a ticket to TOKYO 


Vinetieth Anniversary Year 





All new gross premiums collected on fire 
and other policies written by the Home dur- 
ing the last nine months of 1943 were to be 
invested in War Loan Bonds. These pur- 
chases have been OVER and ABOVE the 
normal government bond purchases which 


the company has continued to make. 


«x THE HOME « 


NEW YORK 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 
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Nubel Agency’s Growth 


Largest Gain by N. Y. Firm is 40% in 
Marine Writings; Auto Volume Sub- 
stantial; Third Anniversary Observed 


John F. Nubel, president of the Nubel 
Agency, Inc., New York City, reported 
this week increases in 
1943 production of fire, 
and ocean marine 

compared 


sizeable 
automobile and 
lines by his 
1942. Biggest 
inland and 


some 


inland 
agency, with 


shown in 


was 


gain, 40%, 





JOHN F. NUBEL 
ocean marine, bearing out Mr. Nubel’s 
feeling of early this year that there 


would be a boom in these lines., This 
department is under the management of 
Charles S. Bucca. Fire writings are 
ahead 26% which is a healthy growth, 
says Mr. Nubel, taking into considera- 
tion present day conditions in the met- 
ropolitan New York area. Alex Kennel 
heads up this department. 

In automobile lines the gain will be 
at least 10% by the year-end. This is 
the biggest department of the Nubel 
Agency in point of premium volume, 
and Frank Keller is its manager. The 
loss experience in all lines continues 
favorable. 

This month marks the third anniver- 
sary of Mr. Nubel’s reentry into the 
agency business and his_thirty-second 
year in the business. Looking ahead he 
predicts that 1944 will probably be his 
biggest year to date because of the re- 
newal of term business and the general 
increase in new business. He has one 
of the widest acquaintances among 
brokers of any agency head “on the 
Street”; is as popular as he is able. 

Companies represented by the Nubel 
Agency include Bankers & Shippers 
and Sea for fire lines; Federal, General, 
Globe & Rutgers and Bankers & Ship- 
pers for auto; Commerce and B. & S. 
for inland and ocean marine and Pro- 
tective Indemnity for casualty lines. 





Plant Protection 
(Continued from Page 62) 


ards in plants engaged in the war effort 
by heading up inspection services. 

These services are directed by Commis- 
sioners or fire marshals, and inspections 
are carried out by inspectors of insurance 
companies and organizations. Recommen- 
dations for reducing hazards are prepared 
by the inspectors, passed upon by a state 
directing committee and the final proposals 
sent back to the owner of the plant for 
action. A copy of each report goes to 
the regional office of the Army security 
service. 

Some states have already started inspec- 
tions and others are ready as soon as they 
have supplies of the report blanks to be 
used. Excellent cooperation is being re- 
ceived from fieldmen and all types of 
companies. Requests for inspections are 
made by the Army. Many plants have 


already been inspected but reinspections 
are made at least once each year. 


PIERCE NORTH LEAVES B.D.O. 





To Join Bernard P. Carter’s Richmond 
General Agency as Assistant Man- 
ager and Member of Firm 


H. Pierce North has resigned as as- 
sistant director of the Business Develop- 
ment Office as of January 1 when he 
will join the Richmond, Va., general 
agency of Bernard P. Carter as assist- 
ant manager and member of the firm. 
In his new position he will take charge 
of production for the general agency in 
Virginia and North Carolina, with Spe- 
cial Agent Harry Hall remaining in 
charge of field work in North Carolina. 

Mr. North began his insurance career 
with W. H. Markham & Co., local 
agency in St. Louis, in 1915. In 1917, 
he joined the staff of the Missouri In- 
spection Bureau, later transferring to 
the Tennessee Inspection Bureau where 
he remained until January 1925. At that 
time he was appointed special agent for 
the Springfield Fire & Marine covering 
the state of Tennessee. He remained 
in that capacity until January 1939, when 
he was made assistant director of the 
B.D.O. to open the Pacific Coast branch 
of that office. In 1941 he was transferred 
to the New York office where he has 
remained until the present time. 

The Carter general agency, well-known 
throughout the country, operates in the 
two states, representing the London 
Assurance, Eagle Star, Insurance Co. of 
the State of Pennsylvania, Manhattan 
Fire & Marine and National Security. 
The Virginia-Carolina Department of 
these companies was organized in 1874, 
and Mr. Carter became manager in 1932. 





Joins Broughton Public 


Relations Organization 


Ralph W. Bugli, who has been associat- 
ed with the public relations department 
of the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers for the last two vears, on December 1 
joined the Averell Broughton public re- 
lations and advertising organization in 
New York City. Mr. Broughton is also 
public relations counsel for the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. 

Mr. Bugli, who is a graduate of Colum- 
bia University, was advertising manager 
of the London Assurance and Manhattan 
Fire & Marine for four years before going 
with the National Board on November 1, 
1941. He is the author of numerous trade 
paper articles on public relations and has 
taken ‘an active interest in the agency ed- 
ucation movement. Mr. Bugli will de- 
vote his efforts to accounts of the 
3roughton organization. 


N. Y. Fire Rate Cut 
Reports Not Denied 


Reports that fire insurance rate reduc- 
tions are in prospect in New York Stare 
are not being denied this week in official 
circles, although no details of the extent 
of the cuts or when they will become ef- 
fective are as yet available. 


Suburban Field Club 


Marks 25th Anniversary 


The Suburban New York Field Club 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
with a dinner Wednesday evening at 
the Downtown Athletic Club in New 
York City. William J. Gluff, secretary 
and special agent for F. F. Richardson, 








Inc., general agents, acted as_ toast- 
master. 
Principal sp@aker was Harry K. 


Schauffler, assistant manager of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters in 
charge of public relations. Other speak- 
ers included First Deputy Insurance 
Superintendent Thomas J. Cullen and 
Deputy George H. Jamison; Homer D. 
Rice, assistant general manager, New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion; William Streets, president, Albany 
Field Club, and George H. Martin, 
president, New Jersey Field Club. 

Charles Penna, special agent, London 
Assurance, was chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. 
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Big Bill Says 
(Continued from Page 45) 


and even the war doesn’t stop a few 
imported cheeses from getting here. 


“With Christmas approaching, the 
favorite Hartford insurance executives 
will receive boxes of holly from Oregon, 
grapefruit from Florida, oranges from 
California, nuts from all over the South 
—last year there were ten jugs of apple 
juice from Washington and jars of 
honey from Idaho ... say, mister, can 
you get me a job as head sweeper for 
some popular insurance guy ?” 


Well, a few steps over towards the 
Hotel Bond, we caught a glimpse re- 
cently of Henry J. Huntington, public 
relations director of the Standard Acci- 
dent of Detroit. He was back in Hart- 
ford where he once devoted six years 
to being state agent for Loyalty Group. 

Entering the Bond, I noted Don 
North of the Phoenix Fire and Willard 
Rogers are together. Wonder, what’s 
cooking? Willard is a motivating figure 
between governors and mayors and 
congressmen; claims he’s no politician, 
but he is political advisor to many. 
North, we all know, is a top flight pub- 
lic relations executive. 

Next I saw Edith and William Leigh 
from Little Rock, Ark., on their annual 
visit to their many friends in Hartford 
—the Kinghams, the Ewings, the Whit- 
mans, the McCains, the Sibleys and 
the Hubbards. William Leigh, following 
his brother Gilbert’s footsteps in Arkan- 
sas, is an outstanding general agent, 
a worthy exponent of good insurance 
conduct, a good bridge player, a lover of 
the opera and an excellent raconteur. 

On Farmington Avenue, I encounterd 
T. Z. Franklin of the Automobile and 
Standard Fire. Tom is retiring January 
1. He originated and made famous his 
fire prevention demonstration apparatus 
—the exploding miniature elevators—the 
short circuited dolls house that burned 
—the gasoline fume tubes. Tom was 
formerly associated with the National 
Board; then was associate manager for 
the Automobile in Chicago, and came 
to Hartford as research engineer. 

Everyone knows that sagacious gen- 
tleman is John W. Longnecker of the 
Hartford Fire—and Ely Road, Avon. 
John is a great wood cutter—recom- 
mends sawing wood as an all winter 
health tonic and outdoor pastime. In- 
doors, J. W., like Franklin D., gets out 
the magnifying glass and revels in a 
study of his stamps. 

Walking up Asylum Street, I said 
hello to Phil Grossmayer of Portland, 
Ore., streaking for the Travelers. P. G., 
an astute and successful general agent 





PAVE THE PATH 


OF INVASION 


VERYWHERE our armed forces are 
smashing the enemy back in the 
new aggressive war of INVASION. 

They are your sons, husband, broth- 
ers, sweetheart, father, relatives and 
friends. They ask only one thing—that 
you back them up ALL THE WAY. 

With Victory coming nearer, you must 
not fail our boys—your soldier, sailor or 
marine. You're not asked to give a cent 
—only to put every dollar you can scrape 
up into the world’s safest investment— 
War Bonds. 

Take it out of income, take it out of 
idle and accumulated funds. Start 
“scratching gravel” now! 





Insurance Gompauy Utd. 
90 John Street, New York 





in the great apple country, was accom- 
panied by his charming daughter. A 
royal welcome is always demonstrated 
for Phil, whose name is open sesame 
for any Traveler’s door—and_ usually 
for any other insurance executive of 
note and he knows many of them, in- 
cluding H. H. Armstrong of the Trav- 
elers and Paul Sommers of the Ameri- 
can. In Hartford, he left a trail of 
choice cigar aroma from the offices of 
Joe Lahey, Esmond Ewing, Joe Hooker, 
Sid Maxwell up to H. F. Berry at Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. 

I also ran across George Drieu of the 
Connecticut General, one of the boys 
who grew up with the company, a high- 
ly respected executive and _ personel 
director. 


Cutting across through Trinity Street, 
I saw J. Kenneth Sullivan, assis ant 
comptroller, Phoenix Mutual Life. . 
owns a “peninsula” within two mil. of 
the center of West Hartford! On a ake 
—Lake Woodridge. J. K. has a «im 
mer cottage there, five minutes ‘‘om 
his home. Next to him is Clar:nce 
Hubbard who owns a “cove,” ne rby 
Walter Corry, vice president of the Na- 
tional Fire; and Wallace Goodwin, well 
known insurance agent. 

Riding down toward the station ” 4 
cab was Henry Tomlinson, vice jes! 
dent of the Aetna Fire, probably t! nk- 
ing reminiscently of his fishing ©xpe- 
ditions at Madison, Conn., or at Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 

Wherever you move in Hart ord, 
some interesting insurance persorulity 
is encountered. 
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America’s No. 1 Football Fan 


Has Wide Range of Activities 


By Walker De Waters 


General Agent, Royal Exchange Assurance 


George E. Edmondson, head of Geo. 
Edmondson & Co., general agents, 
rampa, Florida, has been publicized as 
he nation’s No. 1 football fan, and no 
vonder. George has gotten around. 
You may have seen him in New York 
recently for the Army-Notre Dame 
came. “That about concludes my gad- 
ling for the time being,” he com- 
mented as he headed back for Tampa. 
\ll told, he has watched some 650 con- 
‘ests. Many of us count ourselves for- 
tunate if we see two or three good 
‘ames in a season. George has some- 
imes managed to see ten times that 
many, with five as his record week. 


Wide Acquaintance 


With his love of life, this champion 
football fan, vice president and director 
of the Orange Bowl Committee, has ex- 
tended his circle of acquaintances at 
every game he attended; to say noth- 
ing of the rallies and celebrations be- 
fore and after the games. George Ed- 
mondson probably knows more people 
from all walks of life by their first 
names than any other businessman you 
could name. They find him jovial, fun- 
loving, ebullient. He believes whole- 
heartedly in having fun himself and in 
sharing it with others. “We pass this 
way but once, and are a long time 
dead” is his philosophy. 

George Edmondson is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. John E. Edmondson, whose 
home is at Stamford, Conn. When in 
New York or near it, George always 
finds time “to run out to Stamford to 
have breakfast and spend some time 
with the folks.” He is proud of the 
fact that his father is a Spanish war 
veteran who served with the 202nd New 
York Regiment in Cuba. George was 
2, oun Ist class, in the first World 

ar. 

His son, George E. Edmondson, Jr., 
is an aviation cadet U.S.N.R. at Lam- 
bert Field, St. Louis. A graduate of 
Georgia Military Academy, Atlanta, he 
was a sophomore at Citadel when called 
to enter training. If all of us with 
younger sons can be as close to them 
when they are 21 as George and young 
George are, we shall be fortunate in- 
deed. 

When George Edmondson was 13 he 
went to work, attending night school at 
Georgia Institute of Technology for four 
years, and had one year of law, also at 
night. “I just kept my chin up and have 
been lucky,” he said to the writer. To 
the undeviating faith, clear perception 
and wise counsel of his Atlanta born 
wife, George gives entire credit for what- 
ever success he has made of life. “Eula is 
my balance wheel, and day we were 
married was luckiest in my life,” he 
said. She was then 17 and he was 21. 

Mr. Edmondson established his own 
general agency in 1929. He has never 
permitted his enthusiasm for football 
to interfere with his business accom- 
plishments and commitments. Neither 
inexperienced nor inept at detail work 
—in fact, quite the contrary,—he prefers 
outside “contact” work. He built and 
developed his organization accordingly. 

He is a past chairman, Florida Field 
Conference, a past Most Loyal Gander, 
Florida pond, Blue Goose and is now 
Grand Guardian of the Nest. He was 
president of the American Association 
of Insurance General Agents for two 
terms—1941-2 and 1942-3. He is a di- 
rector, Palma Ceia Golf Club, being 
current champion of the club. A mem- 
ber of Rotary Club he introduced Mil- 
ton W. Mays, Business Development 
Office director when latter was princi- 
pal speaker at Tampa, November 16. 

r. Edmondson is one of the hardest 
workers I know. He arrives at his of- 








EDMONDSON 


GEORGE E. 


fice early and works with enormous 
energy and vitality backed up by great 
physical strength. He thoroughly un- 
derstands the insurance business. We 
have been close personal friends ever 
since we were fieldmen in Florida back 
in the ’20’s. A friendship affording 
plenty of opportunity to observe and 
understand his philosophy which can 
be summarized as follows: 

Work, which is as necessary to him 
as the air he breathes. Fun, which is 
to him part of his divine right of life. 
People, he loves and finds essential to 
him. Money. His comment on that is 
this: “Hell, you can’t take it with you.” 





Holds Carrier Liable For 
Cargo Damaged in Unloading 


A dealer in second-hand printing presses 
sued an interstate common carrier for 
damages for injury to a 3,500 pound sec- 
ond-hand printing press transported for 
the plaintiff by the defendant from Chi- 
cago to Beloit, Wisconsin, which fell from 
the carrier’s truck while being unloaded 
at plaintiff’s warehouse. A jury trial was 
waived and the county circuit court found 
that the defendant’s “truck driver directed 
the work of unloading the machine and 
was in full charge thereof at the time of 
the accident”; that, in making the repairs, 
parts “removed from other old machines” 
were substituted for broken parts, and the 
machine was not put “in anywhere as good 
condition” as it was before the unloading 
began; and that the difference in value of 
the machine when finally delivered and 
“before the accident thereto” was $300, 
for which amount judgment was entered. 
This judgment was affirmed by the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court, Hanaman v. Lib- 
erty Trucking Co., 11 N. W. 2d 130. 

When the unloading was, begun, help 
from the plaintiff’s employes had arrived 
which the truck driver considered ade- 
quate, so that the driver did not exceed 
his authority in disregarding a prior di- 
rection from the plaintiff by telephone to 
return the press to the plaintiff’s terminal 
instead of unloading. The truck driver 
was in charge of the unloading. Defend- 
ant’s employes were held to be the truck 
company’s agents, so that their participa- 
tion did not preclude recovery by the con- 
signee for the damages. The provision 
in the filed tariff schedule requiring a con- 
signee to furnish required extra help did 
not exonerate the carrier from the duty 
to unload, 

































































The order is telegraphed from the bridge. 


Below decks, without delay, the order is put 
into action. Trained men and powerful en- 
gines are ready. And with a deepened hum, 


the ship drives forward .. . 


The Pearl American companies are ready to 
put your requirements into motion. Ready 
with a talented crew, versed in every detail of 
sound underwriting. Ready with a nation- 
wide organization of more-than-ample finan- 
cial strength. Ready to respond with the speed 
that comes only from unhampered indepen- 


dence of thought and action. 


Progressive agencies will want to investigate 


the exceptional opportunities we offer. 


e PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
e EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
¢ MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 










HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI, 1417 CAREW TOWER 
CHICAGO, 175 W. JACKSON BLYD. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 200 BUSH STREET 


CLEVELAND, 314 BULKLEY BLDG, 
PHILADELPHIA, 525 CHESTNUT ST. 
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Railroad Not Liable for Damage to 
Truck Hit at Crossing During Fog 


Action was brought by an insurance 
company, as subrogee of the owner of 
a truck, trailer and contents to whom it 
had paid collision coverage after the 
truck, trailer and contents had been 
damaged by collision with a freight train 
at a railroad crossing, against the rail- 
road company. 

The collision happened in the early 
morning during a heavy fog. The own- 
er’s bookkeeper and the driver of the 
truck were conveying a heavy dragline 
unit loaded on a lowboy trailer, attached 
to the truck. The outfit was being taken 
to a WPA project on the road, which 
crossed the defendant’s tracks near the 
corporate limits of a town in Louisiana. 
The bookkeeper was driving in his own 
automobile ahead of the truck. The 
truck driver followed him with the 
truck and the dragline. At the cross- 
ing they parked the truck and the auto- 
mobile and for some minutes investigated 
the crossing to see if it was safe to 
negotiate with the heavy unit. The truck 
weighed about 7,000 pounds and the 
trailer and dragline some 26,000 pounds. 
The overall length was about forty-five 
feet. 


Truck Stalled on Track 


Considering it safe to cross at an 
angle, the driver, directed by the book- 
keeper with a lantern, attempted to do 
so. After the rear wheels of the truck 
had crossed the tracks the unit became 
stalled. The bookkeeper saw a train 
coming and ran up the track some fifty 
feet, waving his lantern. Apparently his 
signal was too late and the train, a 
sixty-two car freight, traveling between 
forty and fifty miles an hour, crashed 
into the outfit, turning the truck com- 
pletely around aand dragging the trailer 
and dragline about eighty feet. 

The insurance company paid the in- 
sured owner $780 under the collision cov- 
erage and obtained a subrogation from 
him. It then brought action against the 
railroad company. There was no dispute 
about the correction of the amount sued 
for. The question was merely that of 
liability by the railroad company. 

\ffirming judgment of dismissal of the 
action from which the insurance com- 
pany had appealed, the Louisiana Court 
of Appeal, Homeland Ins. Co. v. Thomp- 
son, 12 So. 2d 62, said that on the appeal 
the evidence showed that the railroad’s 
employes performed all their proper 
duties at the time of the accident, and 
that the plaintiff now seemed to rely on 
two points only, that defendant was 
grossly negligent in driving the train at 
a rapid rate of speed in a dense fog, and, 
second, in failing to maintain a proper 
grade crossing. 

On the first point the Court said that 
the train was being operated on the 
plaintiff's own property; that the courts 
have held on several occasions that a 
railroad company is not required to slow 
its trains during rainy or foggy weather 
and the Court’s understanding is that 
the law, under the Louisiana decisions, 
does not require trains to be operated at 
a speed permitting them to be stopped 
within the range of vision of its opera- 
tions. Under the circumstances, it was 
held, negligence of the operators of the 
train had not been established. 

As to failing to maintain the crossing 
in safe condition the Court holds that 
under the Louisiana Statute of 1940, re- 
quiring railroads to keep the crossings 
over public highways in such condition 
as not to hinder, impede or obstruct the 
safe and convenient use of the high- 
ways, “it is not the duty of the railroad 
company to maintain its crossing safe 
and easy under all circumstances but 
that its duty is fulfilled if it maintains 
the crossing so as to permit safe and 
convenient passage over it by persons 
using reasonable care in the use there- 
of.” 

Here the traffic 


was comparatively 


light, similar to that of the ordinary 
rural grade crossing. The truck and 
dragline presented an unusual type of 
vehicular traffic and an unusual situation 
for such a grade crossing. The height 
of the crossing to the top of the rails 
did not exceed three feet; the grade was 
not a steep grade. The crossing “was in 
a reasonably safe condition as an ordi- 
nary grade crossing and was safe for the 
usual and customary type of traffic on 
this road.” The Court affirmed the lower 
court’s conclusion that “taking all these 
circumstances into consideration the de- 
fendant company cannot be held negli- 
gent in not maintaining the approaches 
to this crossing in a safe condition.” 

The “last clear chance” doctrine was 
held inapplicable to the case since “there 
was not the remotest possibility for the 
engineer to bring this train to a stop be- 
fore striking this truck after he saw or 
should have seen it on the tracks ahead 
of him. The dense heavy fog prevented 
objects being seen at a greater distance 
than forty feet to one hundred and fifty 
feet. 


Rochester Field Club 


Honors Kenneth Cole 


The Rochester (N. Y.) Field Club 
honored Kenneth Cole, one of its mem- 
bers, at the monthly meeting held on 
November 20 at the Rochester Hotel. 
Mr. Cole this week joined the Fire 
Ccmpanies’ Adjustment Bureau as an 
adjuster at the Hartford, Conn., office. 

Mr. Cole is a graduate of Syracuse 
University, Class of 1920. For the next 
ten years he was an underwriter and 
special agent successively for the Auto- 
mobile of Hartford, Yorkshire and Alle- 
mannia. In 1930 he became an_ inde- 
pendent adjuster and until December 1 
this year handled losses for stock com- 
panies in Rochester and vicinity. 








Bugbee Declares Fires 
Delay Invasion Timetable 


Serious fires on the home front are 
disrupting the European invasion time- 
table declared Percy Bugbee, general 
manager of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, this week. 

“Americans were saddened by the 
record loss of sixty bombers in the 
Schweinfurt raid, yet we have just been 
informed of an accumulated loss of the 
equivalent of 1,000 light bombers lost in 
a Mid-Western factory fire last year,” 
said Mr. Bugbee. “Our Army and Navy 
frankly admits that a shortage of ship- 
ping prevents sending more men to our 
various fronts. Recently, it was an- 
nounced that fighting men in the Pacific 
war theatre could not expect Christmas 
furloughs in the United States because 
of the lack of ships. 

“Yet, the Normandie, capable of 
transporting 10,000 troops per trip in 
a four-day Atlantic crossing, has been 
kept out of the war for nearly two 
years by fire. A spectacular $250,000 
blaze left all sixteen tracks in the busy 
Philadelphia railroad station twisted and 
warped by fire, snarling the vital Amer- 
ican troop movement network. A fire 
in a large flour milling plant on the 
Pacific coast resulted in the loss of 
enough bread rations for an army of 
500,000 men for an entire year. These 
are only representative wartime fire 
losses, the re-occurrence of any one of 
which, might seriously affect our in- 
vasion timetable as the zero hour for 
attack approaches.” 


WILSON BROOKS’ NEW POST 


Wilson Brooks, of Dallas, Tex., spe- 
cial agent of the marine department of 
the America Fore Group, has resigned 
to become manager of the marine de- 
partment of the American General of 
Houston. 





NEW YORK FIRE EXPERIENCE 


Premiums and Losses for 1942 by 
Classes Reported by National Board 
to Insurance Dept. 


Insurance written by stock fire com- 
panies in New York City last year pro- 
duced premiums totaling $27,727,779 at 
an average rate of 43 cents per $100 
of insurance. The volume of liability 
accepted amounted to $6,492,112,019. The 
loss ratio was 37.56%, according to the 
standard fire classification report filed 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers with the New York Insurance 
Department. The average rate was the 
same as for 1941, premiums were higher 
in 1942 and the loss ratio of 1941 was 
44%, 

In the state, exclusive of New York 
City, the stock companies in 1942 wrote 
$6,289,274,054 of insurance for $35,130,209 
in premiums at an average rate of 56c. 
The loss ratio was 35.47%. In 1941 they 
wrote $6,744,900,383 of insurance for 
$35,450,519 in premiums at an average 
rate of 52c. The loss ratio was 38.34% 
in that year. 

The losses in New York City in 1942 
were $10,414,288. In 1941 they were $11,- 
608,345. In the state losses were $12,- 
462,533 in 1942 and $13,593,199 in 1941. 
The losses do not include expense of 
adjustment which is estimated at about 
3%. 

The average rate charged for fire in- 
surance country-wide in 1942 was 6lc 
and in 1941 it was 66c. The much lower 
average rate, both in New York City 
and in the state reflects largely superior 
construction of buildings, good public 
fire protection and the large values pro- 
tected by automatic sprinklers. 

A compilation of the 1942 experience 
on classes of insurance written under 
special forms attached to the regular 
fire policy follows: 

New York City 


Premiums 
Class Written 
Rents and rental values.... $265,014 
Leasehold 
Use and occupancy 
Profits and commissions 
Extra expense 


Losses 
Paid 


$736,701 $91,253 

New York State 

(Exclusive of City) 
Premiums 


Losses 
Written i 


Class 
Rents and rental values.... 
Leasehold 
Use and occupancy 
Profits and commissions..... 


Extra expense 6,400 


Total "$460,976 $250,952 





North America to Honor 


Quarter Century Club 
The 15lst anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Insurance Company of North 
America will be observed on December 
9 at a dinner in the Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia, honoring its Quarter Cen- 
tury Club, composed of employes of 
the North America Companies with 
twenty-five years or more of service. 
John A. Diemand, president of the 
North America, will make the principal 
address, welcoming the 172 members of 
the club, which was formed a year ago 
with 144 employes as a nucleus. Since 
then twenty-eight new members have 
been added to the roster. It is signifi- 
cant that the combined number of years 
served by all of the club members ag- 
gregates 5,652 years—an average of over 
thirty-two years for each member. 


OKLA. FIRE ASSN. ELECTS 


The Oklahoma Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation has elected J. N. Jones of the 
Phoenix of London president for the 
ensuing year. E., Pearson, Aetna 
Fire, is elected vice president and H. E. 
Pate, Commercial Union group, reelected 
secretary-treasurer. To fill the unex- 
pired term of Mr. Pearson on the ex- 
ecutive committee the association named 
Marvin Elkins, Northern Assurance. 
Other members of the new executive 
committee include Joe Crist, Security 
Fire; Fred Fletcher, National Union, 
and Barney Keilbaugh, America Fore 
Group. Mrs. Joy Shankle was retained 
as assistant secretary. 





WILSON SUCCEEDS KIRKLAND 


Named Southern Department Secretary 
Travelers Fire and Charter Oak; 
Joined Companies in 1929 


Appointment of Millard T. Wils 
as secretary of the Southern depa 
ment Travelers Fire Insurance Co. a 
Charter Oak Fire Insurance Co., \ 
announced by President L. Edmu 
Zacher following meetings of the . 
rectors of the companies last month. 

Mr. Wilson is a native of Mario», 
N. C., and a graduate in engineerin. 
of North Carolina State College 
Raleigh. His first work was with tlhe 
South-Eastern Underwriters Associatic: 
as an engineer at Atlanta headquarters, 
and his first work with the Travelers 
companies came four years later, in 
1929, as a fire engineer in the Char- 
lotte, N. C., office. 

In 1931 he was appointed special 
agent at Charlotte and in 1935 manager. 
In January, 1940, shortly after the late 
William C. Kirkland was made secre- 
tary of the Southern department, Mr. 
Wilson was transferred to the home 
office to succeed him as superintendent 
of agencies covering Southern territory. 
He now succeeds Mr. Kirkland as sec- 
retary of the Southern department. 





An Insurance Soliloquy 


(Accompanying poem was published in 
October issue of The Log, a magazine cir- 
culated at Lloyd’s and among Lloyd's 
agents in many parts of the world.) 
(With apologies to William Shakespeare.) 


To cede, or not to cede; that is the 
question, 

Whether ’tis better in the end to suffer 

The casualties and claims of hazards 
and catastrophe 

Or take precaution ’gainst their sea of 
troubles 

And by: reinsuring ease them? To cede; 
to brood 


No more: and by cession—say—reduce 

The risk and all the thousand natural 
shocks 

That follow on it, ’tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wish’d. To cede, be safe; 

Be safe; perchance feel too secure— 
aye, there’s the rub. 


For in that snug security what ills may 
come 

When we have told the tale of cost and 
profit with feeling envious, 

There’s the grudging of the premium 
lost with much profit for the as- 
sumption 

For who could stand the inward pricks 
through time 

Of Reinsurer’s endless gain, the ceder’s 
contumely 


The pangs of moneys spent, the hazard 


ow, 

The triumph of the other (with the 
spurns of self) 

Which courageous carrying of the risk 

entire 

Had made complete for you. 

Just a mere risk? Why not take the 
burden whole 


And fret yourself throughout until 
expiry? 

But the dread of the calamity that might 
be great 

With unknown loss that would per- 
chance swallow all 

Unless ’twere wisely covered, puzzles 
the will, 

And makes us doubly quick to share 
the premium 


And suffer diminution of our gain. 
Thus does hazard make cowards of 1s 


all 

And thus the attribute of wise pr- 
caution 

Magnifies the ogre of frightful accide::' 


Until the normal ratios of insuran 


enterprise, 


No longer seeming normal, turn all ovr 
currents awry 

And so disturb the brain. Soft you now! 

Excess wisely and so find peace °! 
mind. 
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U. S. Chamber Backs 
Bailey-Van Nuys Bill 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETS 





Approves Report of Insurance Commit- 
tee Presented by John M. Thomas, 
Director and National Board Head 





inactment of the pending Bailey-Van 
Nuys bill, which would declare the busi- 

-s of insurance companies not sub- 

to regulations under the federal 
i-trust laws, is favored by the board 
directors of the Chamber of Com- 
rce of the United States. This posi- 

n, which is consistent with Chamber 

licy previously adopted in annual 

eting, was taken in approving a re- 
port of the Insurance Department com- 
nuittee at the board’s bi-monthly meet- 
ing at Kansas City, Mo. The committee 
report, submitted by John M. Thomas, 
a chamber director, president of the 
National Union Fire and president of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, said in part: 

“For over seventy-five years the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
repeatedly held that insurance may be 
reculated by the states. For over ninety 
years insurance has been regulated by 
the states—each acting to meet local 
conditions and each as it deems best 
for its citizens. 

“State regulation began long prior to 
the enactment of federal anti-trust laws, 
and Congressional history strongly in- 
dicates that Congress never intended 
such laws to apply to insurance. Con- 
gress has evidenced no desire to regu- 
late insurance. 

“ 2 

In reliance upon Supreme Court de- 
cisions, state regulation has been de- 
veloped. It has been accepted by the 
courts, the states, the insurance busi- 
ness and the public as the proper and 
the most effective means of protecting 


FLORIDA LOSSES DECLINE 
Loss Ratios of Fire Companies in Re- 
cent Years Much Below Average; 
Big Storms Disastrous in Past 
Florida experience of fire insurance 
companies in 1942 makes the excellent 
showing of ratio of losses to premiums 
of 27.7%, compared to the sixty-three 
year ratio of 46.2%. The figures have 
been along this line lately, 1941 being 
29.9% ; 1940, 28.5%; 1939, 26.3%. This 
showing is largely explained, however, 
in the absence of storm damage, there 
having been a comparative rest from 


this destructive element since 1935. 
Storm loss years were 1926, ratio 
118.6%; 1928, ratio 88.0%, and 1935, 


ratio 68.8%. 


A definite encouragement to loss re- 
ductions in the last few years comes 
from improved conditions since the big 
blows all over the state, and particu- 
larly the lower East Coast. Storm 
damage volume in the years mentioned 
grew out of poor construction of the 
real estate boom period, and the kin- 
dred hazard of careless underwriting. 
Perhaps the most interesting if not the 
most important follow-up of the de- 
structive experiences is the improve- 
ment in selection and inspection on the 
part of agents as well as special agents, 
and the related influence of the convic- 
tion that it is not volume that counts, 
but quality of risks assumed. 





policyholders and the public interest in 
insurance. Because of local conditions 
or preferences, the details of and prac- 
tices under state regulation vary with 
the states; however, federal anti-trust 
laws are repugnant to the fundamental 
concept of insurance and its regulation 
as reflected in the general pattern of 
state regulation.” 

In approving the committee report, 
the board of directors authorized the 
Chamber’s department of governmental 
affairs to support the pending legisla- 
tion. 


McKittrick Again Hits 
At Mo. Supt. Scheufler 


Attorney General Roy McKittrick of 
Missouri, announced candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for United 
States Senator, on November 22 re- 
newed his request that Governor For- 
rest C. Donnell remove from his post 
Superintendent of Insurance Edward 
L. Scheufler. 

The Attorney General wrote a second 
letter to the Governor, after no formal 
action was taken on his first epistle to 
the state’s chief executive sent under 
date of November 13, and since Super- 
intendent Scheufler on November 14 
filed a report with Governor Donnell in 
which he pointed out that General Mc- 
Kittrick’s letter was filled with mis- 
statements. Governor Donnell has de- 
clined to comment on the controversy. 


3-Man Leesburg, Fla., Board 
Model for Quick Action 


The three members of the Leesburg 
Fla., Insurance Exchange, to which Sec- 
retary Eifler of the Florida Association 
of Insurance Agents devotes an issue 
of his house organ, are all active agents 
in Leesburg. One member is J. P. 
Lassiter, also on the state board of 
directors. 

“Ours is probably the smoothest run- 
ning board in the state,” says Mr. 
Lassiter, editor for the special issue. 
“No regular meeting dates—if any one 
has a problem he just picks up the 
phone and calls a meeting. No involved 
financing—if the subject of a meeting 
is money, we just agree on what’s to 
be done, and get it over with.” 

“Then why bother with a local board 


—why not just a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment,” some one asked. “As a matter 
of fact,” says Mr. Lassiter, “a gentle- 


men’s agreement is about all we do 
have, but that agreement anticipates 
many things to be accomplished as a 
group which we can only do as a board.” 





BLUE GOOSE VICTORY PLANS 





Linnell Says It Is Hoped to Have in 
Attendance at Big Meeting Leaders 
Serving During War 
a large 


Nest 


Plans are now being made for 
“victory meeting” of the Grand 
ot Blue Goose at Denver, Colo., when 
roy war is over, according to Thomas 

Linnell, grand supervisor of the flock 
pot general agent at Minneapolis. 
Speaking before a meeting of the 
Illinois Pond in Chicago last week he 
said that the Grand Nest officers have 
submitted to each pond for approval a 
plan under which the grand nest will 
refund to the ponds $1 a member of 
their $2 annual dues on account of the 
cancellation of the annual meeting, 
scheduled to have been held at Denver 
last August. This $1 refund, Mr. Linnell 
said, would total about $3,600, which is 
just about the amount of Grand Nest’s 
share of the delegates’ traveling ex- 
penses to an annual meeting. 

One of the rewards to the most loyal 

canders of each pond is to have the 


trip to the annual meeting, Mr. Linnell 
explained. Since the local officers are 
heing deprived of that privilege during 


the war, he said, the plan contemplates 
that each pond will accumulate the 
money refunded by the Grand Nest and 
use it to send the most loyal ganders 
who have missed a national meeting to 
attend the “victory meeting” at Denver 
after the close of the war. 

This plan would give the “victory 
meeting” the largest number of dele- 
gates ever attending a national meeting, 
Mr. Linnell said, and would make up 
for the pond’s forbearance in passing 
up their Grand Nest meeting during the 
war. 


EXCELSIOR DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Excelsior of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., have declared a dividend 
of 20 cents a share, payable December 
23 to stockholders of record December 
9. Assets of the company now exceed 
$1,000,000. 
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National Board Engineers Help Army and Navy 


(Continued from Page 48) 


Bureau of Yards and Docks of the 
Navy to the headquarters of the Coast 
Guard to assist in this work. As a re- 
sult of concerted effort, in which the 
National Board men played an impor- 
tant part, New York waterfront fires 
were reduced to a negligible amount in 
the twelve months ending a few weeks 
ago. The National Board has prepared 
and distributed for the Coast Guard 
thousands of copies of a manual en- 
titled “Safeguarding Waterfront Prop- 
erties.” 

Late in 1942 Major General Thomas 
M. Robins, Acting Chief of Engineers, 
commented as follows with reference 
to the war efforts of the National 
Board: 

“The services which have been per- 
formed for the War Department by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
through the Advisory Bureau on Fire 
Protection have been of the greatest 
value in the development and mainte- 
nance of adequate fire protection in 
War Department _ establishments 
throughout the two years this and 
previous contracts have been in effect. 

“Through the assistance of qualified 
fire prevention and fire protection en- 
gineers made available as consultants to 


the representatives of this office 
charged with responsibility for mainte- 
nance of fire protection, not only dur- 


ing the construction phase but through- 
out the operation of all War Depart- 
ment establishments, the degree of fire 
protection at these establishments has 
been maintained at a very high level 
during what was probably one of the 
largest construction programs in _his- 
tory. 

“The reports of the field engineers 
attached to the Advisory Bureau on 
Fire Protection, following their in-the- 
field surveys of some 478 War Depart- 
ment projects during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942, in addition to 
those received during the preceding 
year, have furnished timely and most 
reliable data upon which the program 
for fire protection at War Department 
establishments has been based.” 

During the period from September, 
1940, to May of this year the advisory 
bureau made available to the War De- 
partment fire protection reports on 
nearly 650 projects, including well over 
2,000 reports, including  reinspections, 
by the advisory fire protection engin- 
eers on assignment to War Department 
projects. 


Industrial Cities Checked 


A program for study and analysis of 
fire protection problems at_ several 
major War Department properties was 
developed and reports are being pre- 
pared along the line of regular munici- 
pal reports, analyzing local conditions 
and fire-fighting facilities. Some cities, 
where war plants are concentrated, are 
being reinspected for the purpose of 
holding down conflagration hazards 
which could be a dangerous threat to 
continuance of full war production. 

For the Navy close to 200 reports 
have been submitted on shore estab- 
lishments and shipyards, including an 
assignment to the Alaskan Naval Air 
Stations. Rear Admiral Combs of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks this year 
wrote the National Board of the “high 
esteem which your board merits by a 
long and honorable service record 
achieved through contributing so gen- 
erously to the solution of the national 
fire problems and especially at this 
time when the prevention and control 
of fire is so important. 

“On behalf of this Bureau it is de- 
sired to thank you and your board for 
splendid cooperation on fire matters 
wherever Naval shore activities are in- 
volved.” 

At the present time Mr. Vincent is 
still in Washington, assigned to the 
office of chief of engineers of the Army, 
assisted by Engineers Kenneth Carl 
and J. A. Quinn from the New York 
office. Mr. Booth and his assistant chief 


engineers travel to Washington occa- 
sionally and all are available for spe- 
cial Government assignments now and 
then. Out of the approximately 700 
army camps in this country more than 
300 are large enough to warrant com- 
plete surveys and reports. The fire 
record has been excellent. Some ware- 
house losses have occurred, but loss of 
life due to fire has been practically 
non-existent. Most barrack fires, where 
they have occurred, have been due to 
faulty installation of heating systems 
rather than errors in construction. 
Late in 1942 the War Department 
Corps of Engineers issued a compre- 
hensive manual on fire protection, cov- 
ering several hundred pages, which in- 
cludes many recommendations of Na- 
tional Board engineers made during the 
last war and in this war. Engineer 
E. L. Zeltner is now assisting Mr. 
Stange in the Coast Guard protection 
work as the range of operations de- 


velops. 
New Services for Government 
Mr. Goldsmith, after serving in 


Washington for over two years with 
the OCD, has spent the last four 
months observing tests of government 
experimental work with new incendiary 
bombs at a Far-West proving ground. 
George L. Swan, an assistant chief 
engineer at New York, is now in Eng- 
land and will be there for several 
months on a mission for the Armed 
Forces. The nature of his work cannot 
be discussed publicly but the general 
picture reveals clearly the confidence 
placed by the Government in the skill 
of National Board men in solving fire 
prevention, water supply and _ other 
similar problems. 

Practically all that has been told so 
far deals with the wartime services of 
the National Board. It is fitting that 
some explanation be given as to how 
the board’s engineering department has 
achieved such a position of respect. 

Disastrous conflagrations in the lat- 
ter part of the last century led to for- 
mation of a committee on fire preven- 
tion by the National Board in 1892. 
Wilbur E. Mallalieu, present general 
manager of the National Board, joined 
tle organization in 1900 in the electrical 
bureau and played an active role in 
municipal fire prevention for some 
years before assuming general execu- 
tive duties. The 1904 conflagrations in 
Baltimore and Toronto spurred the 
board to greater activity and in October 
of that year Mr. Booth and Robert C. 
Dennett were among engineers hired 
by the board. 

Mr. Booth was then 33 years old. 
Born at Southbridge, Mass., on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1871, he had secured a BS. 
degree in civil engineering at Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute in 1891 and for 
two years thereafter had been an in- 
structor in civil engineering at W.P.I. 
But teaching did not appeal to this 
brilliant young engineer so he went to 
Boston, where for two years he worked 
for the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health on investigations for a metro- 
politan water supply. Aqueducts and 
reservoirs constructed as a result of 


recommendations made then are still 
being used. He then transferred to the 
Metropolitan Water Board of Massa- 
chusetts and in a few years became a 
division engineer on location and con- 
struction of metropolitan water supply 
systems. His excellent work came to 
the attention of National Board lead- 
ers and they asked him to join their 
organization. 

Mr. Dennett was a graduate of Cor- 
nell University and worked for a num- 
ber of years as a field engineer for the 
National Board before coming into the 
New York office to review and edit the 
work of other field engineers. He is still 
with the National Board. 

W. E. Mallalieu 

By May, 1906, engineers had studied 
fifty-five large cities and had their 
recommendations adopted. One city 
which had not acted was San Francisco 
and in 1906 that burned. Before the 
year was out the National Board took 
other steps forward to expand its fire 
prevention work. A new committee on 
fire prevention was formed by consoli- 
dating the Committee of Twenty with 
the older Committee on Fire Depart- 
ments, Fire Patrols and Water Supply. 
Mr. Mallalieu became the assistant to 
General Agent Henry K. Miller. Forty 
cities were inspected in 1906 and 
twenty reinspected. The sum of $60,000 
was asked to carry on work in 1907 and 
that was granted quickly. In 1910 Mr. 
Miller died, having served the National 
Board thirty-nine years, and Mr. Malla- 
lieu was made general agent. In 1913 
he was named general manager of the 
board, the post which he has filled so 
ably to the present day. A man with 
much personal magnetism and a close 
student of the fire hazards he has co- 
ordinated and broadened National 
Board activities year after year. 

During the twelve months from May 
1908 to May 1909, Mr. Booth worked 
with the New York City Department of 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity on 
investigations for and recommendations 
on improvements for the water distribu- 
tion system of the city. With the Na- 
tional Board during his first years he 
had been an hydraulic engineer in field 
and office work, making surveys and re- 
ports on fire protection facilities. In 
1910 he became chief engineer in charge 
of the preparation of reports and regu- 
lations on many subjects relating to fire 
prevention. 

Clarence Goldsmith 

Clarence Goldsmith, in charge at Chi- 
cago, is known to fire chiefs and insur- 
ance men as Colonel Goldsmith through 
his services in the Quartermaster Corps 
during World War I. A graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and with practical experience as super- 
intendent of a water department Mr. 
Goldsmith was well fitted for his work 
with the National Board when he joined 
it. As chairman of the fire service ex- 
tension committee of the National Fire 
Waste Council he has been a leader in 
the formation of state schools for fire- 
men. His services as lecturer on water 
supply, fire protection and fire depart- 
ment work were in constant demand 
before the war. 

Robert E. Andrews 

Robert E. Andrews at San Francisco 

supervises the municipal inspection 





Filing of Contingent Claim in Limitation Proceeding 


In a limitation proceeding following 
a fire involving a tanker motor vessel 
and an oil company’s dock, permission 
was denied the oil company to file a 
contingent claim because of delay of a 
year and a half after the time to file 
the claim had expired. An employe of 
the oil company had sued it alone in 
a common law action in the state court, 
based on alleged negligence of the oil 
company causing injury by the fire. 
This claim was for the contingent lia- 
bility of the vessel owner to the oil 
company should its employe recover a 
judgment against it. 

It was held that to permit the filing 
of a claim after the prescribed period 
would, on the facts, be an abuse of the 





court’s discretion to do so, since the 
employe’s cause of action arose when 
he was injured, a fact known to his em- 
ployer, which had ample time to pro- 
tect itself against any such contingent 
claim if it had desired to do so. 

The employe’s action’ being in the 
state court, the dock owner, under New 
York law, would have no right of con- 
tribution against the vessel owner based 
on a state court’s judgment against the 
dock owner, and for that reason also it 
was. held not entitled to file a contin- 
gent claim in the limitation proceeding. 
In New York the right of contribution 
does not exist betwéen common law 
joint tort-feasors. Petition of Chester 
A. Poling, Inc., 51 F. Supp. 375. 





service in the Pacific Coast area. A 
graduate of the University of Michigan 
he was with the Detroit water depart- 
ment until he joined the National 
Board in 1911. Then he served as a field 
engineer until the Coast office was or- 
ganized. Twice he has gone from San 
Francisco to make inspections of Hono- 
lulu. 
A. C. Hutson 

Mr. Hutson’s service with the Na- 
tional Board dates back to within 4 
week following his graduation from 
Cornell in 1905 with a civil engineering 
degree. A native of Mississippi he was 
graduated first from Texas A. & M. 
College in 1900 with a Bachelor of 
Science degree. For three years he 
worked as an engineer for the Santa 
Fe Railroad before entering Cornell at 
Ithaca, N. Y., to take post graduate 
work. Most of his time has been spent 
at the New York office, handling and 
editing field survey reports, although 
he has spent several years on special 
hazards. A number of comprehensive 
and valuable conflagration reports are 
credited to him. These cover disastrous 
fires at Augusta, Ga, in 1916, Atlanta 
in 1917, Arverne, Long Island, in 1922 
and Fall River, Mass., in 1928. 

Working with C. H. Lum, now assist- 
ant general manager of the National 
Board in charge of the San Francisco 
office but formerly on the engineering 
staff, Mr. Hutson assisted in the prep- 
aration of a suggested code for handling 
and safeguarding inflammable liquids. 

H. E. Newell 

An able speaker and _ public-spirited 
citizen Mr. Newell on January 1 com- 
pleted eight years as mayor of his home 
city, Bloomfield, N. J. His long stay 
in Office attests to the confidence the 
public has in him and his knowledge 
of municipal problems made him a valu- 
able administrator. This work as mayor 
was in addition to that with the Na- 
tional Board. He devoted six nights a 
week to the task of running the city. 
He serves on many technical commit- 
tees of the National Fire Protection 
Association and American Standards 
Association and probably is a student 
of more types of special fire hazards 
than any other man in fire insurance. 

A native of New Jersey, Mr. Newell 
was educated in the Newark public 
schools and Columbia University. His 
initial business experience consisted of 
heavy . construction work with the 
Lackawanna Railroad. This was _fol- 
lowed by a year of railroad work in 
Cuba after which came work on harbor 
improvements. In October, 1909, he un- 
dertook his first assignments for the 
National Board. 

At the present time the National 
Board engineers—those left to handle 
civilian problems—aim to carry on as 
best they can with the small force avail- 
able. They cannot make the usual com- 
plete inspections, taking three to six 
weeks each, but they do check on con- 
ditions as they change in inspected 
cities. To date nearly 5,800 cities and 
towns have converted their hose con- 
nections to the national standard as 
recommended by the Board so _ that 
equipment of one town can be used in 
another when the need arises. 

Committee Members 

Members of the engineering staff re- 
ceive continued cooperation of company 
executives on the National Board com- 
mittee on fire prevention and engineer- 
ing standards. The company committee 
meets once a month in New York for 
discussion of problems. John F. Gil- 
liams, Camden Fire, is chairman and 
the other members include C. W. John- 
son, Philadelphia; F. N. Belgrano, Jr., 
San Francisco; C. D. McVay, LeRoy, 
Ohio; R. S. Buddy, Glens Falls; W. E. 
Maynard, Providence; R. L. Country- 
man, San Francisco; A. F. Powrie, Chi- 
cago; William B. Rearden, Newark: H. 
B. Collamore, Hartford; Ashby E. Hill, 
New York; F. P. Walther, New York; 
Harold F. Mills, San Francisco; W. A. 
Hebert, Springfield; Gilbert Kingan, 
Hartford: J. H. Vreeland, Hartford; F. 
W. Hotchkin, New York; Philip S. 
Brown, Hartford, and George H. Dux- 
bury, New York. 
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Peter J. Berry 


(Continued from Page 47) 


chairman of a campaign committee which 
in a few days successfully raised $500,000 
for a building fund of the Hospital of 
St. Raphael.” 

The First National Bank & Trust Co. 
of New Haven, on the board of which 
\fr, Berry is a member, celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary in 1938. On 
September 30, 1943, it had assets of 
$50,038,000, including United States Gov- 
ernment securities of $32,268,000. In 1918 
the Yale National Bank was merged 
with it. Among other banks the First 
National Bank & Trust Co. has absorbed 
were East River Bank & Trust Co. and 
Merchants National Bank. President of 
the First National Bank & Trust Co. is 
Thomas M. Steele. 


Founding of Security in New Haven 


The Security Insurance Co. was organ- 
ized under the name of Mutual Security 
Insurance Co., pursuant to a resolution 
adopted at the May, 1841, session of the 
Connecticut General Assembly. In 1873 
it took its present name. The company 
has approximately 4,500 agents and 
many of the agents have represented 
the company more than a quarter of a 
century. Its two running mates are the 
East and West Insurance Co. of New 
Haven, and the Connecticut Indemnity. 
Net premiums of the three companies 
in 1942 were approximately $10,000,000. 

When the Security was formed more 
than a century ago New Haven was not 
only known as home of Yale University, 
but also as one of the country’s busiest 
seaports, many Yankee clipper ships 
making it their home port. It had the 
longest wharf in the world with which 
to dock its hundreds of sailing ships. 
In order to obtain adequate insurance 
on their ships and cargoes New Haven’s 
“merchant princes” had to go to New 
York, Hartford, Boston or even London. 
That caused delay and annoyance and 
was the motive behind the group of New 
Haven “merchant princes” who went to 
the legislature petitioning for a charter 
for an insurance company of their own. 
This charter granted power “to insure 
all kinds of property, and to make in- 
surance upon vessels, goods, wares and 
merchandise, freight, bottomry and re- 
spondentia interest, and to make all 
insurance appertaining to, or connected 
with marine risks, inland transportation 
and navigation; and also to insure all 
kinds of property of whatever kind or 
nature soever against loss or damage 
by fire, also lend money to bottomry 
and respondentia.” A further power “to 
make insurance upon life or lives,” never 
exercised, was annulled in 1862. 


First President of Company 


_The first president, Josiah N. Clarke, 
New Haven merchant, had long been 
engaged in foreign trade. All the mem- 
bers of the first board were described 
as “merchant princes.” The new com- 
pany was authorized to contract for a 
room in State Street, New Haven, in 
the second story of Timothy Dwight’s 
3uilding on a lease for five years “from 
the first of May next, the rent not to 
exceed $135 per annum,” and the com- 
pany occupied rented quarters for nearly 
half a century. The name Timothy 
Dwight, a former president of Yale, is 


one of the most illustrious in Yale 
annals, 
There was particular activity in 


marine insurance following the discov- 
ery of gold but soon the sailing ship had 
seen its best days and the Security be- 
gan to pay more attention to fire in- 
surance. The company began to expand. 
"he development of its middle western 
business will always be associated with 
tné name of Walter D. Williams, west- 
ern Inanager and vice president, who re- 
tired after nearly half a century in in- 
surance and thirty years with the 
Security, In the San Francisco con- 
flagration company had its supreme test. 
-OSSes were greater than the company’s 
capital, but they were paid. 

Prior to 1906 the management ot the 
company was in the hands of the secre- 


tary. When John W. Alling became 
president in 1906 he also became “head 
of the house.” Under his management 
the Security owned its first home office 
building. In 1912 the company opened 
a Pacific Coast department. Mr. Alling’s 
chief assistant was Victor Roth whose 
energizing influence and unusual ability 
greatly helped the company get rapidly 
to the fore in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. He had been field 
man, secretary, vice president, and in 
1927 was elected president. In 1923 the 
East and West became its fire affiliate 
in order to provide a broader outlet for 


its fire business. In 1931 it launched the 
Connecticut Indemnity. 
Erects Home Office Building 

In 1928 the company erected its pres- 
ent imposing home office building in 
Whitney Avenue, a beautiful addition 
to a historic street. Preserving the 
Colonial traditions of New Haven, it 
skilfully adapted old Georgian style of 
architecture. It is set back from the 
street, having a wide lawn. 

Mr. Berry is a member of the board 
of directors of the First National Bank 
& Trust Co. of New Haven. He is a 
member of the New Haven Community 


Chest campaign and served two terms 
on Board of Directors. He belongs to 
the New Haven Country Club, is a mem- 
ber of its board; and Quinnipiac Club 
and in New York is a member of Drug 
& Chemical Club. 

Mrs. Berry was Anna M. Daly of 
New York and they have four children. 
Barbara, 17, attends Sacred Heart Con- 
vent, Noroton, Conn.; Peter, Jr. 16, 
attends Clarke School, Northhampton, 
Mass.; Bernard, 14, goes to Fairfield 
Prep School, Fairfield, Conn. and John, 
7, attends Hamden Hall School, Ham- 
den, Conn. 
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matter of minutes. 


PROJECTORS OF THE ATLANTIC CABLE. From a painting by Daniel Huntington. 
Left to right: Peter Cooper, David Dudley Field, Chandler White, Marshall O. Roberts, 
Samuel F. B. Morse, Daniel Huntington, Moses Taylor, Cyrus W. Field, Wilson G. Hunt. 





Group Action 
Joins Continents 


In 1866, communication with Europe was reduced 
from a ship’s eight-days’ crossing time to a mere 
Nine men of science and 
industry, by coordinating their several talents, 


had accomplished their common goal of linking 


America with Europe by telegraph. 


By coordinating the several talents of its member 
companies, the Great American Group of Insurance 


Companies accomplishes its goal of providing a 


unified insurance program for policyholders. It 
offers a service that integrates each element of 
insurance into its proper relationship. 


Great American’s facilities encompass practicaiiy 


all forms of insurance except life. 


Let one of its 


16,000 conveniently located agents—or your own 
broker—tell you how you may benefit from them. 
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Charterer of Vessel Must Pay for 
Delays in Repairing Damaged Ships 


On September 14, 1942, 
charter party, chartered the 
Doyle to $20 a 
The same day Banks orally subchartered 
to Kelly Pile & Foundation 
at $25 a day. exam- 
and took delivery of it 
It was then in good con- 
dition and seaworthy. On September 19 
the lighter, while used by Kelly, devel- 

ped | a serious leak, On September 23 
and 25, Kelly orally notified Banks that 
the vis was leaking and that Kelly 
was no longer able to use it, and was 
terminating the subcharter. On Septem- 
ber 26 Kelly paid Banks subcharter hire 
from September 15 to September 23. 

Both Banks and Cox refused to accept 
delivery of the lighter from Kelly until 
Kelly had caused repairs to be effected 
to her. On October 15, Kelly redelivered 
the lighter to Cox’s wharf where Kelly 
had accepted delivery of it, notwith- 
standing protests of Banks and Cox. 
Cox could not get repair made until 
October 29 and 30. The lighter was 
then repaired sufficiently to render her 
serviceable. 

Cox sued Banks in admiralty for bal- 
ance due under the written charter party 
and for the cost of repairing the damage 
to the lighter occurring while she was 
chartered. Banks impleaded Kelly as 
subcharter. In another action Banks 
sued Kelly for the same cost of repairs 
and for charter hire under the sub- 
charter. The actions were consolidated 
for trial by the Federal District Court 
for Eastern Pennsylvania; trial was held 
and judgment rendered in accordance 
with the court’s opinion. Cox v. Banks, 
50 F. Supp. 871. 


Charterer Unable to Prove He 
Not at Fault 


parties conceded the law on the 
question of liability for the damage to 
be-that “where a boat is chartered, 
presumption of negligence upon the 1 vart 
of the charterer arises upon a ae 
by the owner that the boat was dam- 
aged during the charter period, and this 
presumption remains unless the char- 
terer offers evidence sufficient in the 
opinion of the trial court to excuse hin. 
\s Kelly failed to offer sufficient evi- 
dence to exculpate itself from fault in 
causing the damage which occurred dur- 
ing its use of the lighter, it was held 
liable to Banks. Banks, who agreed in 
the charter party to return the lighter 
in good condition to Cox, was held in 
turn liable to him for the damage caused. 

Kelly claimed the sum of $1,360 asked 
by Cox and Banks was far in excess 
of the reasonable cost of repairs re- 
quired to be made on the lighter as a 
result of the damage to her. Banks, 
who signed the survey, conceded this 
sum to be reasonable. Kelly insisted 
all repairs actually necessitated by the 
damage amounted only to $333, which 
was the siim Cox had paid for the re- 
pairs which Cox had made on October 29 
and 30, 1942, since which time the lighter 
had been in service. After considering 
the expert testimony the court fixed 
$1,360 as the reasonable cost of repairs 
necessitated by the damage to the light- 
er incurred while she was being used 
by Kelly in its operations. 


Cox, by writ- 


ten deck 


lighter Banks at day. 
the lighter 
Corporation Kelly 
lighter 
September 15. 


ined the 


Was 


The 


Refusal to Accept Return of Lighter 

Did Cox’s refusal to accept the ten- 
dered return of the lighter on Septem- 
ber 23 and refusal to give orders to 
have her hauled out of the water for 
repairs relieve Banks and Kelly of lia- 
bility for charter hire for the period 
from September 23 to October 30, 1942? 

No duty to do either of these acts 
was upon Cox, the court said. He was 
entitled to his charter hire until the 
lighter was returned to him in good con- 
dition, and he neither had to accept her 
in a damaged condition nor subject him- 


self to a repairman’s lien by ordering 
lier to be repaired. 

“If, as Kelly contends, no r@pairman 
would haul her out of the water without 
the consent of the owner, for fear of 
losing his lien—a difficulty which Kelly 
apparently could have obviated by pay- 
ing or securing payment to the repair- 
man in advance—this was a matter it 
should have considered when it under- 
took the responsibility of returning the 
lighter in good condition,” the court said. 

Kelly’s contention that it should not 
be responsible for hire during a period 
in which shipyards were too busy to 
make the necessary repairs to the light- 
er, was rejected for the same reason. 
When an owner charters a boat to an- 
other, the court said, the latter becomes 
responsible for its return in good con- 
dition, and must bear any loss resulting 
from the delay incident to repairing 
damage to the boat during her use by 
the latter. 


Martin President of 
Kentucky Underwriters 


Kentucky Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation, holding its annual meeting at 
the Brown Hotel, Louisville, November 
23, elected R. J. Martin of the Phoenix 
of Hartford as president, succeeding J. 
Branch Taber, of the Fidelity-Phoenix. 
Richard kK. Langan of the Great Amer- 
ican was elected vice president and 
Julius V. Bowman, Fire Association, 
was reelected secretary, a post he has 
held several years. 

J. B. Taber was elected chairman of 
the executive committee to which was 
added R. L. Meeks of the Fidelity & 
Guaranty and George C. Gibson, Jr. of 
the London & Lancashire. 

The Kentucky Fire Prevention Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting next 
June, and the annual meeting of the 
Kentucky Pond of Blue Goose will also 
be held at that time. 


The 





L. WATKINS’ NEW DAUGHTER 


Lowry Watkins, head of the Watkins 
Insurance Agency, Louisville, is father 
of a new baby girl, born November 16, 
at the Norton Memorial Hospital. Mrs. 
Watkins, the former Miss_ Barbara 
Bullitt, is the daughter of William 
Marshall Bullitt, prominent corporation 
and insurance attorney of Louisville. 


Post Exchange Risks 
Under Marine Floaters 


In order to facilitate insuring of prop- 
erty of the United States Government 
situated on or in transit between United 
States post exchanges and warehouses, 
authority has been granted by the 
Illinois Insurance Department for com- 
panies to provide such coverage under 
marine floater policy forms. 

This amended authority applies only 
to government property located in or 
in transit between United States post 
exchanges and warehouses and is limited 
to the duration of the present war 
emergency. It is not to be applied in 
any manner to privately owned prop- 
erty, says Director Paul F. Jones. 

All policies, riders and endorsements 
used in connection with the coverage 
are to be submitted to the Illinois De- 
partment for examination and filing be- 
fore issuance. 





New York Fire Exchange 
Approves Rating Changes 


When the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange met recently it took action 
on rates and rating matters as follows : 

1. Adopted a provision naming the 
completed private dwelling rate as ap- 
plicable to private dwellings in course 
of construction covered under build- 
er’s risk reporting form. 

2. Adopted a provision limiting to a 
term of one year the use of the build- 
er’s risk completed value form on pri- 
vate dwellings at 55 per cent of the 
appropriate completed dwelling rate. 

3. The permissible use of a market 
value clause was extended to insurance 
n “hops.” 

4. Rates for transmission lines off- 
premises hazard for extended coverage 
endorsement of business interruption 
policies were changed from .07 to .05 if 
wooden poles are involved and to .03 if 
steel or concrete poles are involved. 

A resolution in memory of Willard L. 
Chambers, citing his long and active in- 
terest in the affairs of the exchange as 
secretary-treasurer and as a member 
of its executive and other committees, 
was adopted. 


4 NAMES DIRECTORS IN OREGON 
Named by President Fred C. Reed to 
serve as directors of Oregon Association 
of Insurance Agents are Harry Hollister, 
Fred E. Jewett, Horton C. Pownall, 
Addison P. Knapp, Portland; Paul O. 
Landry, Klamath Falls; Claude Nasburg, 
Marshfield; Charles H. Reynolds, La- 
Grande; E. J. Scellars, Salem, and J. 
Don Smith, Eugene. The association 
now has a membership of 227. 
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Grasse With New York 
Office of the American 


Arnold Grasse, formerly assistant sec- 
retary of the Home Insurance Co., who 
resigned from that company some 
months ago, has been appointed man- 
ager of the brokerage and service de- 
partment of the New York metropolitan 
office of the American of Newark. 
Eugene C. Richard is manager of the 
metropolitan and suburban department. 
Mr. Grasse is a native of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and was educated at the Armour 
Institute of Technology in fire protec- 
tion engineering. 











Michigan May Adopt New 


N. Y. Fire Insurance Form 


Gov. Harry F. Kelly of Michigan, has 
been asked by Commissioner David A. 
Forbes of the Michigan Insurance De- 
partment to open for consideration at a 
projected special legislative session. pro- 
posals for adopting the revised stand- 
ard fire policy in the state and for in- 
creasing the ceiling on the state fire 
fund. Preliminary work looking toward 
a special session call was begun by 
legislative committees whose members 
recommended to the governor that the 
session be fixed to convene February 1. 





WAIVER OF VACANCY CLAUSE 


Where a trial court found, in an ac- 
tion on a fire policy covering a resi- 
dence property, that the insured in- 
formed the insurance company’s agent, 
at the time of application for the pol- 
icy, that the premises were then vacant 
and would remain vacant until such time 
as she was able to make suitable ope rs 
so that the building could be rented, 
Wisconsin Supreme Court held, Kell er 
v. Hartford Fire, 239 Wis. 354, 300 N. 
471, that the company, by the iegian 
of the policy, waived any provision 
to vacancy or unoccupancy then exist- 
ing. Under the Wisconsin statute, 
knowledge which the agent had at 
time of the issuance of the policy, w:s 
knowledge of the company. 





IOWA FIELDMEN’S COMMITTE: 


Lee Taylor, Commercial Union, pre 
dent of the Iowa Fire Underwriters As 
sociation, has announced selection of | 
M. Smith, Springfield Fire & Marire, 
as chairman of the association’s exec’! 
tive committee. Other members of | 
committee are J. H. Bunten, Fire As 
ciation; C..W.. Borrett, Hanover; 
Homer Templeton, Crum & Forster, a! 
John W. Lenehan, of America Fore. 
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Auto Underwriters Face War Problems 


Increased Loss and Repair Costs Per Damaged Car Offset 


So Far by Large Decrease in Number of Claims; Believe 
Trend Is Toward Higher Loss Ratios 


Automobile fire, theft and collision un- 
derwriters of passenger cars and com- 
mercial trucks are wondering just how 
long the present relatively favorable loss 
experience will continue. Time is work- 
ing against a continuance of low losses, 
it is argued, as several major trends 
point to higher loss ratios despite re- 
stricted use of millions of passenger 
cars due to gasoline rationing. Premium 
volume will continue to decrease as the 
number of automobiles in use declines 
until such time as non-war automobile 
manufacturing is resumed. But loss pay- 
ments are due to increase actually and 
relatively as long as the war lasts in the 
opinion of numerous informed under- 
writers-and loss executives. 

Premium rates charged by stock com- 
panies for fire, theft, collision and com- 
prehensive coverage have not been 
changed for several years to any major 
extent. Changes, other than minor local 
alterations up or down, have not been 
necessary as the basic rates have been 
sufficient to yield a fair and reasonable 
profit on most business other than fi- 
nanced risks and commercial trucks. 
Since gasoline rationing went into effect 
the basic rates have been reduced 20% 
to holders of “A” coupons and 10% to 
those with “B” coupon books. Holders 
of “C” cards receive no credits. 

These rate credits, based upon limited 
use of cars and therefore limited ex- 
posure to driving accidents, are viewed 
as thoroughly sound. Certainly auto- 
mobile owners would object strenuously 
if they did not receive a rate reduction 
after having reduced their annual mile- 
age, in the case of “A” coupon holders, 
by 75% or more. Before the liability 
underwriters reduced their rates, which 
was followed by the fire underwriters, 
public pressure was being exerted to a 
considerable degree. 


“A” Coupon Car Owners Cut Losses 


The danger to automobile fire com- 
pany experience comes not from the re- 
ductions granted to the private car own- 
er who today drives his machine around 
his home community only and keeps en- 
tirely off highways and congested roads. 
In fact, it is such assureds who are re- 
ported to have contributed principally to 
keeping loss experience favorable to 
date. If the number of such policyhold- 
ers could be maintained consistently, un- 
derwriters would have less to worry 
them. Insurance companies are finding, 
however, that the better class of car 
owners is gradually but steadily getting 
smaller, as persons in this category dis- 
pose of good automobiles for exception- 
ally high prices or junk those no longer 
suitable for safe driving. Relatively few 
of these owners are able to rate replace- 
ments. 

With several million cars going off 
the road each year as their usefulness 
ends and with few new ones coming 
from storage, underwriters find an in- 
creasing percentage of cars actually in 
use being concentrated in the possession 
of war workers and others who through 
their driving expose the automobiles to 
hazards as great or greater than those 
existing before the war. This trend will 
not be reversed until the huge war plants 
are closed after peace comes and indus- 
trial workers distributed among a larger 
number of smaller factories. 

Insurance men would not be concerned 
necessarily about losses on automobiles 


used in war work if loss costs were as 
low and repairs as efficiently and ex- 
pertly done as they were a few years 
ago. One principal cause of worry comes 
from the fact that as an increasing per- 
centage of cars is exposed to so-called 
normal hazards, loss costs have sky- 
rocketed, without there being any com- 
pensating rise in the rate of premium 
per $100 of insurance for those particular 
assureds, 

Another problem for insurance under- 
writers is whether adequate premium per 
passenger car is being obtained to match 
the rapid rise in automobile values. Most 
fire company automobile policies are 
written today upon an “actual cash val- 
ue” basis. Unlike straight fire insur- 
ance, the assured does not pay so much 
per $100 of protection, multiplying the 
rate by what he and his agent believe 
his car to be worth. An assured merely 
tells his agent the name of the car man- 
ufacturer, the style of the car and the 
year it was made. The agent then se- 
cures the rate from the manual and the 
assured is covered to the full value of 
his property in event of a total loss. 


Passenger Rate Formula 


Present passenger rates were based 
upon a formula which operated ade- 
quately when conditions were normal 
and new cars were manufactured by the 
million each year. The basis, of the for- 
mula is the list price of a car with a 
fixed percentage of depreciation in value 
each year. Used car prices, as published 
by the automobile trade, generally fixed 
the amount and rate of depreciation. 
This system worked satisfactorily until 
automobile manufacturers ceased produc- 
ing private passenger cars and trans- 
ferred production facilities to war work. 

When the market for new cars was 
eliminated there was no proportionate 
decline in demand for machines from 
prospective buyers. That led to com- 
petitive buying of used cars, practically 
the only ones available. While depre- 
ciation in physical value of automobiles 
continued as they were used, the accom- 
panying depreciation in price value 
ceased almost immediately, and in fact 
reversed itself. What has happened is 
that today the owner of a 1939, 1940 or 


1941 passenger model, for example, is 
buying his “actual cash value” insurance 
under a formula which holds that a car 
four, three or two years old has depre- 
ciated so many dollars from the original 
list price, whereas as a matter of fact 
his property is often worth as much or 
more than when he purchased it. His 
insurance costs decline automatically 
each year although the amount he can 
recover actually remains unchanged. 


Actual Experience Not Unfavorable 


Those who defend the present formula 
for ascertaining premiums point out that 
rates are based upon experience of the 
past and are designed to produce an 
over-all volume of premium income suf- 
ficient to pay for losses actually sus- 
tained and leave a margin for expenses 
and small profit. They contend that so 
far, despite changes brought about by 
the war, losses have not increased suffi- 
ciently to justify any rate boosts. Hence 
there is no necessity for amending the 
methods for arriving at rates until the 
time as there is such a clear and ob- 
vious demand for getting more premiums 
that the public will recognize it and 
willingly pay more for insurance. The 
insurance business today hopes rate in- 
creases will not be required. It will 
wait a long time before acting in that 
direction, but it believes present-day 
conditions point to higher loss ratios. 

It is stressed by some that total losses 
today constitute only a very minor per- 
centage of claims sustained, The vast 
majority of accidents are partial losses. 
While it can be argued successfully that 


the partial losses cost, in many cases,. 


up to 50% more to repair than before 
the war, these increased loss costs are 
offset by a sharp reduction in the num- 
ber of claims received, as compared with 
pre-war days. It is estimated that loss 
reports have declined from 30% to 40% 
in the last year, and this tends to offset 
the higher per car repair cost on losses 
actually sustained. Whether the correct 
balance of premiums and losses will con- 
tinue, under present conditions, is the 
unsettled question. 

The motor trade itself estimates there 
will be a cumulative demand, after the 
war, for 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 new au- 





tomobiles. With an expected annual 
production of not over 7,000,000 it is 
believed several years will pass before 
production balances purchaser demand 
and the market reaches a pre-war mar- 
keting status. All this depends, of 
course, on the assumption that the pub- 
lic will have sufficient purchasing power, 
after tax payments, to buy cars, as the 
automobile trade hopes. 

An acute shortage of motor transpor- 
tation, as visualized by manufacturers 
and dealers, will continue the demand 
for used cars and keep their prices firm 
for a long while. This will involve the 
tremendous task of keeping present cars 
repaired and in service until they can 
be replaced. Ceiling prices today exis 
only on commercial cars and so under 
writers wonder whether they can con- 
tinue to insure a steadily decreasing 
number of cars on the present basis. 


Collision Repair Costs Rise 


Collision claims and those arising un- 
der the broad comprehensive coverage 
are being studied closely. Although most 
“A” card owners of pleasure cars are 
reporting few losses, thereby justifying 
the 20% reduction in rates, the number 
of claims in war plant areas is said to 
be higher than a year ago. Many thou- 
sands of automobiles have passed from 
the hands of persons who used them 
sparingly to war workers who drive 
them on roads crowded with other cars 
and park them in areas where conges- 
tion is terrific when labor shifts are in 
process three times each twenty-four 
hours. As long as the war lasts factory 
labor demands will be maintained at the 
present high level and industrial work- 
ers will be getting an increasing per- 
centage of the insured cars still service- 
able. 

Adjusters state that two factors com- 
plicate satisfactory repairs of damaged 
cars: cost and quality of work. In 
many cases repair jobs that heretofore 
were done for less than $50 each, and 
thereby brought no claims under $50 
deductible collision policies, now exceed 
the minimum and _ become 


insurance 
claims. Larger losses are boosted pro- 
portionately. In addition, because of 


an acute manpower shortage in auto 
repair shops, damage is not fixed as 
quickly as-heretofore, or as efficiently. 
Use of inexperienced mechanics has re- 
sulted in some cases of breakdown after 
cars presumably have been put back into 
satisfactory operating condition. There 
is no way of escaping all this; it is part 
of the war picture, and the public ac- 
cepts it, knowing insurance companies 
are not at fault. Insurers are render- 
ing the best service possible to their 
clients who suffer losses, giving full rec- 
ognition to present handicaps. 


Truck Experience 


In the commercial car field, where 
trucks are being operated upon a twen- 
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four hour a day basis, the outlook 
;; far from bright, many underwriters 
<ay, With an extraordinarily heavy de- 
mand for truck transportation to sup- 
slement overtaxed railroad facilities, the 
ear and tear on trucks is tremendous 
‘od underwriters say commercial fleets 

producing more losses. There is 

‘le time now to lay up trucks for ade- 

ste inspections and servicing and the 

n who drive these trucks and the 

echanics who handle repair jobs are 

as competent, on the whole, as they 

re, A majority, probably, of the best 
chanics is in the armed forces. Some 
Government officials have expressed 
emselves as in fear of a breakdown 
truck transportation unless some 
ans is found to relieve the present 
uation, possibly by allowing a few 
inufacturers to return to production 

f commercial trucks for non-army or 

n-navy use. 

Underwriters are allowed, under fleet 
rating, to push up rates slightly to meet 
higher loss experience, and rates for 
trucks are based upon insured values, 
rather than age, all of which helps some 
to counterbalance poor experience. 

\ story is told of a bus which not long 
aco was traveling along a city street 
when smoke was seen to come from un- 
derneath. A green driver did not know 
how to locate the cause and put in a call 
for the fire department. When the 
municipal apparatus arrived on the scene 
a fireman, who was a recent replace- 
ment, decided the best thing to do was 
to hack away the plates of the truck 
from behind which smoke came. In 
doing this he severed the gasoline feed 
line. Result was a total loss, costing 
the insurer about $5,000. The insurance 
company on that claim believes the loss 
should not have exceeded a few hun- 
dred dollars if the truck driver and fire- 
man had been adequately trained for 
their respective jobs. This is just an 
example of what is being encountered 
today in loss adjustments. 


Storage Hazards Rise 

Bus and truck storage location haz- 
ards create another serious problem. 
Many buildings used for commercial 
storage purposes are suffering from poor 
housekeeping, due to inadequate and less 
efficient help. Several big fires of this 
nature have occurred, which underwrit- 
ers believe either would not have hap- 
pened at all, or at worst been held to 
small losses, if normal cleanliness and 
watchfulness had been possible. Once a 
fire starts in a storage location which is 
not up to standard, it is likely to gain 
serious headway before fire departments 
can bring it under control. 

Thus automobile underwriters are face 
to face with the paradox of actually re- 
ceiving—according to latest available sta- 
tistics, which are several months old— 
sufficient premium income to meet losses 
judged to be entirely out of line with 
normal experience. With most owners 
ot cars still insuring them, underwriters 
are receiving far fewer claims from the 
majority than before, whereas a minor- 
ity is producing more claims at higher 
costs than heretofore. The net results, 
in claim payments, have not been alarm- 
ing. Nevertheless many underwriters 
contend that the next year or two may 
upset the present delicate and fortunate 
balance, and they feel any upset will 

itensify, rather than lessen, problems 

f the business. 





WITH SWETT & CRAWFORD 


Swett & Crawford, Pacific Coast gen- 
ral agency and underwriting managers, 
nnounce appointment of C. E. Cooper 
3 Oregon fire manager, replacing C. O. 
ate, resigned. Mr. Cooper has been 
ssociated with the Oregon Insurance 
ating Bureau as an engineer in the 
prinklered risk and special hazard de- 
artment, 





BUYS FORT DODGE AGENCY 

W. L. Hamilton has retired from the 
nsurance business at Fort Dodge, Ia., 
and sold his agency to Ewald Trost of 
os Trost Insurance agency in the same 
cily, ‘ 





N. Y. Court Holds Chilean Govt. 


Not Necessary Party to Law Suit 


A private corporation, organized in 
Denmark, brought an action in the New 
York Supreme Court, New York County, 
against five non-governmental corpora- 
tions, to impress a trust upon the pro- 
ceeds of policies of insurance upon a 
vessel owned by the plaintiff. The vessel 
was lost while being operated by a 
Chilean corporation, Compania Sud Am- 
ericana de Vapores (C.S.A.V.) under a 
contract between C.S.A.V. and the Re- 
public of Chile, which had taken posses- 
sion of the vessel pursuant to certain 
Chilean decrees. The Chilean govern- 
ment moved for leave to appear specially 
and also for dismissal of the suit on the 
ground that it is a necessary party to 
the litigation and is entitled to sovereign 
immunity. 

Special Term held, Aktiesselskaber 
Dampskibsum Selskabet Usterhavet v. 
W. A. Kirk & Co., Inc., 44 N. Y. S. 2d. 6, 
that the question whether the Chilean 
government was a necessary party to 
the action was for the New York Court. 
The vessel was insured for $562,500. Of 
this amount $450,000 presented policies 
taken out by C.S.A.V. for account of the 
Republic of Chile, pursuant to instruc- 
tions of the Chilean government. The 


other $112,500 consisted of insurance ef- 
fected by C.S.A.V. for its own benefit to 
reimburse it for any expenses, disburse- 
ments or losses it might suffer and any 
responsibilities it might have to the 
Chilean government as the result of the 
loss of the vessel. 

When the action was commenced no 
part of the insurance policies had been 
paid to the Chilean government by the 
insurance companies or by C.S.A.V. The 
latter had already collected $498,225 from 
the insurance companies. Thereafter 
C.S.A.V. paid over $350,000 to the Chil- 
ean government. After the motion to 


dismiss was made C.S.A.V. paid over 
$93,500 more to the Chilean government, 
making the insurance for account of that 
government paid in full, less the cus- 
tomary collection commission of 1%. 

The Special Term therefore held that 
at the present time the Chilean govern- 
ment no longer has any legal interest in 
any determination which may be made 
in this litigation as to the rights of the 
plaintiff and the present defendants in 
the $450,000 written for its account. The 
granting of the motion would be futile. 
Plaintiff could recover upon the trial 
upon its present complaint, equity mold- 
ing its decree to fit the factual situation 
then presented. In an action in equity 
the decree is based upon the situation 
existing at the time of trial rather than 
on that obtaining at the date suit was 
commenced. 

The proceeds of the $112,500 policies, it 
was held, were, under the stipulation 
between the plaintiff and Chile, clearly 
intended, not to be paid over directly, 
in whole or in part, to Chile, but to 
C.S.A.V. in reimbursement for various 
items. 

For the purpose of this application the 
court assumed that plaintiff’s claim that 
all the insurance funds should be im- 
pressed with a trust in its favor was 
at least prima facie valid. For these 
reasons it was held that the Republic of 
Chile was not a necessary party to this 
action and the motion was denied. 





Holds Spurious Receipts 


Invalidate Import Policy 


The Second Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Curacao Trading Co., Inc., v. Federal Ins. 
Co., 137 F. 2d 911, has affirmed the judg- 
ment of the Federal District Court for 
Southern New York (50 F. Supp. 441) 
dismissing the complaint in the action by 
the Curacao Trading Company against the 
Federal on a floating import policy which 
was made to apply to 18,480 bags of cocoa 
beans which were understood to be located 
at a warehouse in Long Island City, New 





York. Coverage of the beans was made 
in the usual way by the issuance of a cer- 
tificate which described the beans and 
which declared that the certificate was is- 
sued under the policy and subject to its 
terms. The policy provided, among other 
things, for insurance “against physical loss 
or damage from any external cause, in- 
cluding non-delivery.” 


Could Not Come Under “Non-Delivery” 


Loss resulted from the issuance of spuri- 
ous warehouse receipts. The insured’s 
written demand on the warehouse for de- 
livery of the beans was refused. It was 
discovered that there was an insufficient 
quantity of beans in the warehouse to cor- 
respond to the warehouse receipts issued. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals holds that 
the terms “non-delivery” as used in this 
policy and the certificate clearly did not 
give the plaintiff a cause of action for the 
loss it suffered under these circumstances. 

The policy was expressly limited to pro- 
tection from “physical loss or damage from 
any external cause,” and did not include 
protection against loss which resulted from 
the issuance of spurious warehouse re- 
reipts. That would be to make the policy 
a guaranty of the warehouseman’s obliga- 
tion to deliver. The court has already 
refused to do this in a similar policy on 
which another brought an action to re- 
cover for losses it had undergone as the 
holder of spurious warehouse receipts is- 
sued by the same company. (Meschlag & 
Co. v. Atlantic Mutual, 43 F. Supp. 797, 
affirmed 126 F. 2d 34.) 

Authority to the insurance broker which 
countersigned the certificate to extend the 
coverage of policies issued by the defend- 
ant to include such risks as war risk, 
which did not change the nature of the 
insurance but only amplified the kind of 
events which would fix the insurer’s lia- 
bility within the existing coverage, would 
not authorize the broker to bind the in- 
surance company by departing entirely 
from the policy which only gave protec- 
tion against physical loss, defined by its 
terms to include non-delivery, to include 
an entirely different risk, such as the 
warehouseman’s honesty. 

The lower court’s order refusing to add 
the broker as a party defendant was held 
to be a matter of discretion for the district 
court and in the absence of a showing of 
abuse was not disturbed. (Rules of Civil 
Procedure 20 and 21, 28 U. S. C. A., fol- 
lowing section 723c.) 
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Coverage, like modern warfare, requires 
specialized knowledge and the services 
of experts. This office is prepared to give 
such service to Brokers and Assureds 


whenever requested. 
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Executive Changes Made in Royal, 


Eagle and Globe Indemnity Cos. 


President F. J. O’Neill Retiring; Kenneth Spencer in New 
Capacity; J. F. O’Loughlin, George McCagg, Clarke Smith 
To Be Presidents of Their Respective Companies 


\nnouncement was made_ yesterday 
that, concurrently with the retirement on 
December at; 1943, of Frank J. O'Neill 
from the presidency of the Royal and 
Eagle Indemnity companies, Kenneth 
Spencer will also withdraw as president 
ot the Globe Indemnity. The announce- 
ment makes it clear that while Mr. 
O’Neill is retiring from active business 
duties, Mr. Spencer will continue to serve 
the Royal-Liverpool Groups of insurance 
companies, with which he has long been 
identified, in a new capacity: that of 
executive director of the three casualty- 
surety companies. From the same date 
each of the three companies will have 
its own president. These men are well 
known, not only to the producers and 
staffs of their respective organizations, 
but also to the insurance industry 
throughout the country. 

Three New Presidents 

Succeeding Mr. O’Neill as president of 
the Royal Indemnity will be John F. 
OL oughlin, who joined the company in 
1921 and since 1936 has been vice presi- 
dent in charge of the New York metro- 
politan department. As president of the 
Eagle Indemnity the directors have se- 
lected George W. McCagg, vice presi- 
dent, whose association with the Eagle 
dates from 1927 when he became its gen- 
eral agent at San Diego, Calif. Clarke 
Smith, who has held various positions of 
responsibility with the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups since 1926, and who became vice 
president of the Globe Indemnity in Jan- 
uary 1943, succeeds Kenneth Spencer as 
president of the Globe. 

The action taken by the boards of di- 
rectors of the three companies is be- 
lieved to be without precedent in the 
history of insurance organizations. The 
companies, while cooperating in main- 
taining country-wide service facilities 





Three New Presidents of Indemnity Companies 


and internal administrative functions, will 
nevertheless freely compete through in- 
dependent staffs. The Royal and Globe 
have had successful careers since 1910 
and 1911, respectively, and the Eagle 
since 1922. Beginning in 1931 the three 
companies have jointly operated many 
functions such as claims, engineering, 
payroll audits and various internal de- 
partments. Twelve years of such co- 
operative endeavor have demonstrated 
its value to producers and policyholders 
alike. 

These new developments depart from 
this time-tested pattern in omly two im- 
portant particulars: for the first time 
the Eagle Indemniy will have a presi- 
dent separate from that of the Royal 
Indemnity, and the three companies will 
have a single senior executive. Produc- 
tion and underwriting functions will con- 
tinue to be entirely individual and com- 
petitive, but the new arrangement un- 
doubtedly will make for greater effici- 
ency in more than one important direc- 
tion. 


Spencer on Significance of Action 


Answering questions about the sig- 
nificance of this action, Mr. Spencer 
said: 

“A. Duncan Reid and Mr. O’N 
1931 began studies which Mr. O’Ne'll 
and I have continued since Mr. Reid’s 
retirement in 1939—all aimed at the ob- 
jective of determining how our three 
companies could better provide first-class 
service to our producers and their clients 
throughout the cquintry. Twelve years of 
study and experiment have justified the 
effort, and with continual enhancement 
to each of our agents of the value of 
his agency relationship which we count 
as our proudest possession. The experi- 
ment was not made less difficult by our 
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FRANK J. O'NEILL 
ier gewenar that each company with 
its staff and producers should ke able 
to comet freely with one another and 


develop to the highest degree individual 


initiative and personal service. Our ex- 
perience has demonstrated anew what 
most of us have long known, namely, 


that in the insurance business intelli- 
gent, clean and fair competition benefits 
not only the competitors but also the 
public we serve. 

“Now that Mr. O'Neill feels the time 
has arrived when he should enjoy the 
rest to which his long and able efforts 
have entitled him, opportunity is af- 


forded for the Royal and Eagle, as well 
as the Globe, each to have a president 
of its own, and for me to continue with 
the help of a few, well-tried assistants 
to explore further possibilities for im- 
proved facilities and greater economies. 
I undertake what is essentially a re- 
search job with complete confidence that 
each of the three casualty-surety com- 
panies is in competent hands which will 
guide it to higher standards of useful- 
ness that will insure greater success in 
the years to come. 

“The expanding needs of the Ameri- 
can people in the post-war days will 
provide more avenues for service and 
greater responsibilities for all insurance 





O’LOUGHLIN 
Royal Indemnity 


JOHN F. 






KENNET 


H SPENCER 


nien and women. I consider as one of 
the most interesting and worthwhile fea- 
tures of my new office the increased 
opportunity it will afford for the educa- 
tion and advancement of every member 
of the staffs of our three companies to 
help us meet those enlarged responsibili- 
ties for service to our producers and 
their clients.” 
New Executive Lineup of the Three 
Companies 

January 1, next, the 
officers of the Eagle 
will be George W. McCagg, 
and vice presidents: E. B. 
C. Houlihan, T. Y. Beams, 
Slawson. 


chief ex- 
Indemnity 
president, 
Thistle, H. 
and M. W. 


Fre ym 
ecutive 


The chief executive officers of the 
Globe Indemnity will be Clarke Smith, 
president, and vice presidents: Walter 
S. Barton, M. A. Craig, W. J. Thomp- 
son, L. R. Swezey, and John P. McCor- 
mick. Also, James J. McGuirk, Jr., coun- 


Rankin, 
and 


sel and secretary, H. 
E. Scheitlin, treasurer, 


secretary, 
Graham 


Watts, assistant secretary. 
The chief executive officers of the 
Royal Indemnity will be John F. 


vice presi- 
Beams, T. 


A. W. 


president, and 
Houlihan, T. Y. 


Ellis H. Carson, and 


O'Loughlin, 
dents: H. C 
L. Bean, 
Seymour. 


As executive director, Mr. Spencer 
will have as his immediate assistants, the 
following, each of whom will be an ex- 


officer of all three companies: 
J. B. Clancy, controller and secretary, 
I. S. Perryman, actuary and secretary, 
and A. E. Wales, treasurer of the Eagle 
and the Royal and assistant treasurer 
of the Globe. Attached to this depart- 
ment will also be T. Corwin Steele as 
executive assistant. 

The investment department of the 
three companies will continue in charge 
of Bruce Brodie as financial secretary. 


ecutive 


Careers of New Presidents 

Careers of the three new presidents, 
who take office on December 31, are as 
follows: 

John F. O'Loughlin, Royal Indemnity, 
started his career with the Travelers in 
1907 where hfe remained until 1921, serv- 
ing first in the casualty inspection divi- 
sion, then as compensation, liability and 
automobile underwriter. In 1915 he was 


transferred to the then new burglary 
and plate glass division of the Travelers 
Indemnity. In 1921 he joined the Royal 


‘Tintendent of 
head of 


Indemnity as assistant supe 
the burglary division becoming 
that division the following year. 

In 1929 he was put in charge of the 
home office production department. In 
1932 he was appointed resident vice pres- 
ident in charge of the metropolitan of- 


(Continued on Page 96) 
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Presiding over the sessions of the in- 
surance division of the American Man- 
agement —_- at Cleveland this 
week was W. Lund, manager of the 
insurance and office planning section of 
the United States Rubber Co., vice 
president of AMA in charge of the in- 
surance division. He served a year in 
1942 as insurance counsel of the United 
States Navy Department, setting up its 
insurance division. 

The insurance division, organized in 
1930 as an offshoot of the financial di- 
yision of the AMA, is constantly grow- 
ing in stature as the forum on which 
buyer and seller of insurance meet and 
cucuss their common problems with no 
holds barred. The purpose of the insur- 
ance division was set forth the year of 
its organization by William J. Graham, 
vice president, Equitable Society, then 
president of AMA, who said at that 
time: 

“This division will be 
ers’ division, but not so as to exclude 
representatives of insurance companies. 
representatives of insurance com- 
pany members will be urgently invited 
to attend meetings and it is hoped they 
will be present. Their contributions will 
ke notable, but welcome only with the 
restrictions of keeping the insurance 
division of the American Management 
Association a ‘buyers’ forum’ rather 
than a ‘seller’s opportunity.’ Of course 
the one pleads necessity for the other 
but all will appreciate the distinction.” 


Operating Platform 


laid down in the or- 
ganization year when the membership 
of the insurance division was small, is 
the operating basis of today when ‘the 
division has a membership of 2,500 buy- 
ers and sellers of insurance. The divi- 
sion has kept pace with current de- 
velopments from the time of its found- 
ing by a small groun up to today when 
the Insurance Buyer, with capital let- 
ters, is a force in the entire business. 
As industry “has realized that the buy- 
ing of its insurance is of sufficient im- 
portance to require the services of a 
full-time executive, so the AMA fore- 
saw the trend and prepared for it 
through organization of the insurance 
division. 

Just as from the beginning, represen- 
tatives of insurance were welcomed 
with the restriction that the division 
must be kept as a buyers’ forum, so the 
insurance and daily press is welcomed 
to the meetings with the reservation 
that they do not follow the usual repor- 
torial style of quoting participants in 
the panel discussions, in which the ses- 
sions abound, but refrain from direct 
quotations, on the theory that this re- 
striction leaves the participants freedom 
to express their views without any 
restraint. 

If the division has changed character 
at all since its beginning, it is that in 
1930 life insurance occupied the atten- 
tion of the meetings equally with fire 
and casualty lines whereas in recent 
years, although such subjects as Group 
life coverages come in for attention 
from time to time, major attention is 


run as a ‘buy- 


7 hese 


That platform 





AMA Insurance Division Grows 


Provides Forum Where Insurance Buyer and Seller Meet; 
Chairman Lund Has Background of Insurance, 


Auditing and Accounting 





devoted to fire and casualty insurance, 
with the latter predominating. 


Program for Industry 


Discussions at the Cleveland meeting 
included such subjects as a practical in- 
surance program for industry, self-in- 
surance for the medium sized company, 
new applications of surety bonds, insur- 
ance in a post-war world and establish- 
ing insurable values for loss adjust- 
ment. Observation at a number of ses- 
sions of the insurance division is that 
workmen’s compensat’on, boiler and 
machinery insurance, and fidelity and 
surety bonds receive the most atten- 
tion, followed closely by use and occu- 
pancy, rental value and_ similar fire 
lines. Fire and industrial accident pre- 
vention receive much attention. 

One of the valuable contributions of 
AMA to industry and insurance is its 
“Management Index,” published each 
year—a subject index to publications of 
the AMA. The scope of the subjects is 
indicated in its insurance series publi- 
cations for 1943: present day plant fire 
nrotection, the future of casualty and 
fire insurance and dealing with the War 
Damage Corporation. Its 1942 series 
embraced common sense in plant pro- 
tection, insurance requirements of Gov- 
ernment contractors, insurance coverage 
of a typical company, latest develop- 
ments in war damage insurance. insur- 
ance coverage in a war economy and 
case histories in loss adjustment. For 
its publications, AMA uses the discus- 
sions of leading industrialists and in- 
surance men at its meetings. 

Topics covered in this and last year’s 
series indicate how up-to-date are the 
deliberations of the insurance division. 
Although it was originally contemplated 
that a staff secretary for the insurance 
division be engaged, this was not done 
and the activities of the insurance di- 
vision are under direction of President 
Alvin E. Dodd and Secretary Henry J. 
Howlett, at the headquarters office of 
AMA in New York City. James O. 
Rice is AMA’s editor for insurance as 
well as the other publications. 


Breaks Down Barriers 

The insurance division of AMA has 
perhaps done more than any other single 
instrumentality toward breaking down 
barriers between insurance buyers and 
sellers. As the medium through which 
insurance company and agency repre- 
sentatives have full opportunity to ex- 
plain the wares they sell and the reason 
for forms, coverages, rules and regu- 
lations, and the insurance buyers of 
industry state frankly their criticisms, 
both favorable and unfavorable, it opens 
the door to concord and understanding. 

Mr. Lund, who now heads the insur- 
ance division, recalls the 1930 meeting 
in Philadelphia when it was decided 
that insurance plays too important a 
part in industrial economy to be rele- 
gated as a sideline to the financial divi- 
sion. At that meeting, the financial di- 
vision heard insurance talks by such 
men as Harry Arthur Hopf, head of an 
efnciency engineering firm; Dr. S. 
Huebner, University of Pennsylvania, 
who has pioneered so many important 





By Jennie Sue Daniel 


W. F. LUND 


insurance enterprises; Professor S. B. 
Ackerman of New York University and 
P. D. Betterly, now consultant for in- 
surance buvers. 


At that meeting. the insurance divi- 


sion was born. There, Mr. Hopf set 
forth its policy as follows: 
“It is obviously the policy of the 


association to maintain a judicial point 
of view in dealing with this new de- 
parture and its attitude in providing 
opportunities for unbiased discussion of 
insurance is primarily one of conserva- 
tion, coupled with the desire to place 
at the disposal of the financial execu- 
tives included in its membership the 
opportunity to secure information of 
value shaping the policies relating to 
insurance protection for the organiza- 
tion which they represent.” 
Judicial Point of View 

Mr. Lund said that at that first meet- 
ing, the small group representing in- 
surance buyers and sellers expressed 
wonder among themselves as to whether 
or not the buyer and seller interests, 
which often had been at cross purposes 
in the past, could maintain that judicial 
point of view in considering their prob- 
lems which admittedly were common 
but on which there had been such 
widely divergent views. Now, thirteen 
years later, with industry and insur- 
ance forging ahead through wartime 
conditions that tax their utmost re- 
sourcefulness and ingenuity, reports of 
the attendance at Cleveland of several 
hundreds of representatives of industry 
and insurance attest the foresight of 
the founders of the organization in 
1930 

It seems to be a good omen that the 
man who heads the insurance division 
not only has a substantial background 
of insurance, accounting and auditing 
experience but that he has been an ac- 
tive member of the division since it was 
founded. 

Mr. Lund was born in Chicago but 








in Stature 






moved to New York as a child. He 
studied accounting and business admin- 
istration at City College, New York, 
and insurance brokerage at the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. 

His first business experience was as 
senior accountant with Bodkin, Purner 
& Co., certified public accountants. He 
served in the United States Navy dur- 
ing the first World War receiving his 
discharge in July, 1919. He then re- 
turned to Bodkin, Pruner & Co.,, re- 
signing in October of that year to join 
the Street Railway Advertising Co. as 
assistant chief accountant. After a little 
more than two years there, he joined 
Abram See & Depew, Inc., insurance 
agency and brokerage firm, in charge 
of accounting. 

In 1923, he went with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York as assistant 
auditor of construction and three years 
later joined the American Radiator Co. 
as resident and traveling auditor. 


Joins U. S. Rubber Co. 


In June, 1927, he joined the U. S. 
Rubber Co. in his present capacity. The 
headquarters of the company is a 
twenty-three story building in Rocke- 
feller Center, New York City. Mr. 
Lund’s duties include supervising the 
insurance requirements (U. S. Rubber 
is a partial self-insurer) of the home 
office building, approximately fifty fac- 
tories in the United States and Canada 
and several hundred distributing agen- 
cies. His duties as office planning man- 
ager are largely in connection with the 
New York building, where he is respon- 
sible for arrangement of the compli- 
cated floors of offices and for purchase 
of all equipment. 

One of his most interesting assign- 
ments was as insurance counselor for 
the United States Navy for the year 
1942. During that year, he was on part- 
time loan from U. S. Rubber, spending 
three days each week in Washington 
during the year. The Navy up to that 
time had no insurance division and it 
was found necessary to acquire the 
services of an insurance authority to 
perform the spade work in establishing 
a department to keep step with the 
constantly growing insurance needs oi 
this branch of the service. His assign- 
ment with the Navy covered the fol- 
lowing: 

He was engaged to make a survey 
with recommendations of insurance and 
bond requirements of the Navy Depart- 
ment; to establish an insurance divi- 
sion for the centralized control of all 
matters pertaining to insurance; to em- 
ploy insurance experts to carry out thie 
program, to accomplish substantial sav- 
ings in premiums, and to advise con- 
tractors of the kinds of insurance ac- 
ceptable to the Navy. 


Served Under Forrestal 

Mr. Lund served in the department 
of Under Secretary of the Navy James 
V. Forrestal, and he found full coopera- 
tion from Mr. Forrestal and his asso- 
ciates as well as the Admirals. In 
carrying out his third assignment, [0 
employ insurance experts to carry oul 
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A. & H. Picture of 1943 Points to 


A Year of Aggressive Pioneering 


Premium Volume Holds Up Despite Loss of Sales Manpower 
Due to War; Loss Ratios Favorable as a Whole; New 
Markets Opened Among Working People 


A review of accident and health insurance activities during 1943 points plainly 
to the fact that this has been a year of aggressive pioneering in this field. Loss of 
sales manpower has had the tendency to decrease the amount of new business 
written but it is felt that this trend has been more than overcome by cultivating 
the industrial workers’ market where there is more money available than ever before. 
Outstanding developments of the year, both countrywide and in metropolitan New 
York, are set forth in the following two articles, the first by Armand Sommer, 
assistant to the vice president and intermediate A. & H. department manager, Con- 
tinental Casualty, and the second by Wesley T. Hammer, A. & H. superintendent, 
Loyalty Group in New York. 

Mr. Sommer points to a terrific demand for income protection from groups who 
heretofore were not supplied too well. He notes that the non-occupational policy 
sales have been brisk, and that all of the companies seem to realize that women 
should be protected. Mr. Sommer also expresses views on over-age risks, group 
insurance and aviation accident insurance which are worthy of careful perusal. 

Mr. Hammer in turn presents the metropolitan picture and his overall view- 
point indicates that the A. & H: departments along William Street have more than 
held their own in production and are doing a good job in wartime underwriting. The 








articles follow: 


Sommer Takes Long Range View 


i A review of the 1943 accident and 
health activities should be tackled from 
an entirely different angle than in pre- 
years. A conventional glance at 
the year’s results shows that loss ratios 
were as a whole favorable, that volume 
4 was satisfactory for most companies, 
‘ and that the year presented few imme- 
diate serious problems. 

The loss of sales manpower in num- 
bers of agents now in the fighting 
forces, combined with the demands on 
the time of those who are left, has had 
the tendency to decrease the amount of 
business. This trend, however, has been 
more than overcome by the huge num- 
industrial workers who have 
more money than ever before and who 


vious 


q ber of 


; are intangible-conscious due to the in- 
} herent difficulties of spending money 
q on tangibles. There has also during the 


year been more than the usual lime- 
light for a paternalistic protective net- 
ting over the individual in the various 
political outpourings on the Beveridge 
Plan, the “cradle to the grave” idea, and 
the social security expansion. However, 





ARMAND SOMMER 


the fundamental basis of supply and 
demand we will learn some surprising 


: trends. 
all of these factors could be discussed Denis poe : ‘ 
espite our sales campaigns and pion- 
in any year and frankly the last men- ring ingenuity the accident and 








tioned political pot-pourri of ideas will 
probably be reviewed for many years 
before they become actualities. 


Laws of Supply and Demand 


However, if we analyze the economic 
background of the chaotic changes in 
the light of accident and health insur- 
ance we have an exceptional and dra- 
matic year. Despite our last few years 
of idealistic maneuverings in the eco- 
nomic field, we haven’t yet voided the 
laws of supply and demand nor have 
we actually even amended this basic 
economic precept. I think if we an- 
alyze the accident and health year on 


health results for the year could prob- 
ably always be appraised in terms of 
demand. In 1943 there has been a ter- 
rific demand for income protection from 
groups who heretofore were not sup- 
plied too well. The most fertile stratum 
of accident and health prospects, the 
male age group between ‘18 and 40, has 
essentially disappeared except for those 
risks who are in the hazardous lines. 
Therefore, the demand for income pro- 
tection has come from the following: 
(1) Those men in the age group from 


18 to 40 who are in hazardous occupa- 


tions; (2) the working women; (3) the 
heretofore acceptable male risks from 


. 


age 40 to approximately 50; and (4) 
the working people over age 50. 


Liberal Coverage Now for Working 
Classes 


Let’s analyze each one of these 
groups to see how accident and health 
has filled the demand for income pro- 
tection. Previously many risks who 
were in occupations as hazardous as 
many of the war workers could only 
purchase very restricted coverage at 
high rates and with a great degree of 
underwriting apathy. However, with 
the stimulus of the huge amount of 
money in these people’s hands the ac- 
cident and health business has come to 
the front and the working person in 
most of these industries can obtain very 
liberal- coverage—actually first-day-to- 
life accident and health being available 
in some of the major companies. 

Also, many of the companies have 
still more aggresively than ever before 
developed the non-occupational policy 
as a complete roundup of bread and 
butter coverage at least for the worker 
who is covered by compensation for his 
occupational accidents and by his new 
non-occupational policy for all other in- 
juries and all sicknesses. This type of 
risk today has a department store 
choice of coverage and actually can buy 
just what he wants. Certainly this is 
progress from the standpoint of fur- 
nishing the right protection to the men 
who need it most and of taking some 
of the wind out of the paternalistic 
schemes. 

All of the companies seem to realize 
that women should be protected. Many 
women today are earning a livelihood 
for themselves and families to supple- 
ment the allowance received from the 
husband and father in the service. Here 
again the companies have filled the 
gap as they have all liberalized on 
their women’s coverage and a working 
woman can buy practically any desired 
type of accident and health protection. 
Even the old bugbear of excluding the 
female diseases is being conquered by 
those companies who realize that if 
they sell the proper cross-section of 
risks female disease coverage is in 
somewhat the same category as pneu- 
monia or stomach ulcers. 

Those risks from age 40 to 50 haven’t 
changed substantially and are in ap- 
proximately the same demand and sup- 
ply situation that they were in previous 
years. 


Over-Age Risks Come Into Their Own 


The over-age risks have come into 
their own. Many men who would re- 
tire are staying on the job and many 
who had retired have gone back to ac- 
tive business life. This type of person 
reeds protection and although they 
must be charged a higher price than a 
younger risk it is essential that an un- 
restricted policy of accident and health 
be available to them. Some few com- 
panies who are specializing in over-age 
accident and sickness insurance have 
done some very aggressive, profitable, 
and actually commendable work in 
opening up this field to the income pro- 
tection buyer. Today even a new risk 
up to age 70, and under some conditions 
even an older age, can purchase a sur- 
prisingly satisfactory accident and 
health policy. 

You can see from this brief survey 
that there are new elements of demand 
in the accident and health field and that 
the companies have been doing their 
best to offer protection to these new 
prospects. There have been underwrit- 
ing problems involved in the selection 
of women, in the acceptance and rating 
of the accident hazard for the defense 
workers, and certainly in the selection 
of over-age risks. Nevertheless, the 





WESLEY T. HAMMER 
Discusses Greater N. Y. Trends 





companies specializing in these groups 
have so liberalized their underwriting 
that they are getting a very large vol- 
ume and thus a satisfactory cross-sec- 
tion of risks. 


Selection in New Fields 


This selection in new fields. always 
presents somewhat of a vicious circle. 
If the company is too restricted in its 
underwriting it obtains such few risks 
that the law of averages can’t come into 
play. If, however, the companies are 
mellow in their everyday underwriting 
in new fields they can obtain the true 
perspective in their pioneering. Fortu- 
nately during the last year the com- 
panies have done some underwriting 
gambling in these new endeavors which 
apparently has worked out satisfactorily 
and has opened some new avenues for 
the sale of accident and health even 
after the present emergency is over. 

Hospitalization is still in the limelight 
and today huge numbers of our popula- 
tion are protected by hospitalization. 
When we realize that group hospitaliz- 
ation insurance, the very liberal policies 
and underwriting practices of the com- 
panies supplemented by the various hos- 
pital associations, allows essentially 
everyone to buy hospitalization insur- 
ance on a budget basis we can see that 
this type of protection has become close 
to standard equipment among the pos- 
sessions of the American public. 


Group A. & H. and Aviation 


Accident Insurance 


No review of the year should be 
complete without a quick glance at 
group insurance. Group accident and 
health and _ hospitalization has been 


stimulated by higher pay of employes 
and by the need to promote employes 
welfare combined with the free pub- 
licity of government Hirting with the 
compulsory idea. We can see the day, 
and not too far ahead, when group in- 
surance will be available to practically 
every employe of the larger firms. 
This is a peculiar year in which to 
consider aviation accident insurance 
when aviation travel is so restricted for 
civilians. Nevertheless, there has been 
more than the usual demand for some 
type of accident coverage for special 
and supposedly hugely dangerous flights. 
This has been available and peculiarly 
enough, the experience has been much 
more favorable than otherwise. Un- 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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Company Chiefs Prepare for Post-War 
Era of Far-Reaching Developments 


time 
far-reaching and even 
certain 


HIS is a for serious planning 

to meet the 
radical developments which are 
cessation of hostilities. 
Executives in the fields 
are in general agreement on this fact but 


to come with the 


casualty-surety 


to some of them a good deal of the post- 
war planning recommendations that have 
appeared in the sound like 


Fairy 


newspapers 
Tales. So, with 
they are 


Grimm’s charac- 


teristic thoroughness, doing a 
lot of 
realistic, 
which casualty 
suretyship will 
future. 
Conversations with top-ranking execu- 
tives in the past week point to some in- 
teresting conclusions. Among them: 
Surety companies are destined to par- 
ticipate in a great national rehabilitation 
program, especially in the construction 


thinking today in order to reach 
sound conclusions as to the role 
insurance and corporate 


play in the immediate 


The Federal Government may 
do much of the necessary 
rebuilding but in many cases the states 
will aid in the work—and the surety 
compe inies will benefit materially. 

3roadening of coverage both in cas- 
ualty and surety lines is expected to 
move along at an accelerated pace. More 
and more combination package policies 
will be written. Many hazards hereto- 
fore excluded from the policy contract 
will probably be covered by new policies. 
The classification system of rating auto- 
mobiles will be used again after the war 
and in improved form. 

Vincent Cullen, president of National 
Surety Corp., who is a participant in this 
symposium, sees the so-called reconver- 
sion period immediately after the war as 
creating hectic, even chaotic, problems. 
He predicts that in this period loss ratios 
will be adversely affected. There will be 
a general looseness in business that will, 
in his opinion, develop fidelity, burglary 
and bank losses. But surety companies 


industry. 
not directly 


Randall Sees Worldwide Expansion 


Of American Insurance Companies 


a great 
situa- 


Most business men are giving 
deal of thought to the 


and to diagnose 


post-war 


tion trying what is go- 
ing to happen to their businesses in that 
era. No 


ditions are 


one knows exactly what con- 


going be but certainly, 
that we should all deep 
subject and be 


is proper give 
thought to the willing 
to share such thoughts with others. 

Many changes have taken place in the 
casualty business during the past decade 
and it is certain that many interesting 
and some very radical developments will 
take place in the post-war period. There 
are many devastated areas in Europe 
and other countries and it is reasonable 
to believe that American capital and 
\merican ingenuity and enterprise will 
be employed to help rebuild these coun- 
tries. Prior to the present war, many 
countries, recognizing the superiority of 
\merican builders and technicians, em- 
ployed them in building and equipping 
many of their modern plants. This is 
particularly true in Russia where Amer- 
ican enterprise was employed in the 
building of power dams and the erec- 
tion of modern steel mills and electric 
power plants. 


American Manpower Will Help Rebuild 


Hundreds upon hundreds of manufac- 
turing plants, including electric power 
plants, have been destroyed during this 
war and they will have to be replaced 
before the countries involved can once 
more begin to produce the goods which 
their domestic trade will demand. Man- 
power in these devastated countries will 
have been sapped by the war and many 
of their highly trained mechanics and 
technicians will no longer be available. 
It is quite natural that they should turn 
to America for the necessary trained 
manpower to assist them in rebuilding 
their industries. All of this will mean 
that American concerns will send to all 
parts of the world many thousands of 
trained mechanics and technicians and 


JESSE W. RANDALL 
American industry is going to demand 
that their American casualty insurance 
companies insure them while engaged in 
these foreign operations, 

It is unthinkable that the American 
companies will follow any other course 
than to meet this demand. This will be 
a very radical change in the life of most 
American casualty companies because 
heretofore they have limited their opera- 
tions primarily to the North American 
continent. There is much to be done to 
prepare the way for this change in the 
casualty companies’ procedures. 


Big Future for Aviation Insurance 


Possibly the first steps that will be 
taken along this line will be in the avia- 
tion field. Many changes have taken 
place in connection with the aviation 
business during this war and not the 


for the most part are adequately re- 
served against this event. 

American aviation insurance looms up 
prominently in the post-war horizon both 
here and in foreign lands. Jesse W. 
Randall, vice president of the Travelers, 
who has the lead-off article in the sym- 
posium, expects American trade to as- 
sume worldwide proportions, and with 
thousands of airplanes being used to 
speed up post-war expansion, “insurance 
must follow the plane wherever it goes,” 
he predicts that this will open up a new 
and comparatively large field: for the 
American casualty companies. Further- 
more, this development presents to them 
the necessity of extending their opera- 
tions to cover these planes while in for- 
eign countries. 

Research and public relations plans are 
already getting under way, a big objec- 
tive being to facilitate the post-war con- 
duct of the insurance business in a pro- 
gressive, streamlined fashion. Edward 
C. Stone, United States manager, Em- 
plovers’ Liability, is one of the leaders 
in blue-printing the research course and 


his views on this subject contain much 
food for thought. 

Five specific objectives aimed at “giy- 
ing the buyer what he wants” are set 
forth by a leading New York executive 
They are (1) comprehensive coverage; 
(2) reasonable rates predicated upon 
plans of rating that are as simple as 
possible; (3) insurance contracts, ex- 
pressed in clear, non-technical languag re 
and containing a minimum of restrictions 
and exclusions; (4) absolute security of 
protection, and (5) efficient, effective 
service in the fields of prevention, claim 
adjustments, etc. 

Another high-ranking executive antici- 
pates that advertising, particularly from 
the standpoint of public education as to 
the functioning of insurance and public 
good-will building, will become more 
widespread, and “from it may develop 
new and better merchandising of insur- 
ance.” 

In the symposium that follows Richard 
V. Goodwin, first vice president, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity, is also a partici- 
pant in addition to the aforenamed. 





least important is the fact that the great 
automobile industry of this country has 
been engaged for the past two years or 
more in the manufacture of airplanes 
and airplane engines. New plants for the 
handling of their airplane business have 
been built by these concerns and it is 
fair to assume that they will continue 
in the aviation field when the war is 
over. I understand that the industry has 
devoted considerable time to the develop- 
ment of new designs for freight carry- 
ing purposes and it is very probable that 


shortly after the war is over, much 
freight—certainly that of a perishable 
nature—will be transported by plane. 
Many expert pilots will return to pri- 
vate life at the end of the war and 
these men will desire to continue to fly. 
Manufacturing concerns, contracting con- 
cerns and business houses will use air- 
planes for business purposes and it is 
very obvious that thousands of planes 
will be used not only for this purpose, 
but also for private and pleasure pur- 
(Continued on Page 95) 


E. C. Stone Emphasizes Need for 
Research in Post-War Planning 


There was in ancient Greece one of 
the wisest men of all times, who gave 
this admonition to his pupils: “Know 
Thyself.” I think the most important 
thing for the insurance business itself to 
do these days is most conscientiously and 
seriously to conduct a real research into 
its ways of doing business to the end 








Open Research Department 


Edward C. Stone consented to the 
announcement this week by The East- 
ern Underwriter that the Employers’ 
Group is establishing a home office re- 
search department which will concen- 
trate upon the things which he feat- 
tures in this article. 








that we are sure everything is being 
done that should be done to carry on our 
business in modern, progressive, stream- 
lined fashion. By so doing insurance 
will be furnished with the fullest pos- 
sible coverage with the very best of 
service, and at the least possible cost. 
This is indeed a subject for real re- 
search, 

We know that many commercial con- 
cerns have research departments upon 
which they spend millions of dollars 
among them being the American Tele- 


EDWARD C. STONE 


phone & Telegraph Co. This money '}5 
spent almost as a matter of defense 50 
that they may be sure to be kept in 
touch with’ the latest inventions, (/- 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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FACED TODAY with problems unprecedented in _ the 


insurance business, General Accident has continued to 
maintain its consistent high standard—its prime responsi- 
bility to serve the insuring public through progressive 
underwriting, conservative financial management and an 


unbeatable agency organization. 


Its fire affiliate, the Potomac Insurance Company, 
one of the nation’s oldest fire companies, has kept attuned 
to the rapidly changing times with adequate and dependable 
facilities. Together, these companies have made substantial 


and forward-looking contributions to INSURANCE progress! 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Ltd. 


POTOMAC INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 
General Buildings Philadelphia 
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Guy L. Stevick Interviewed on Trends 
And Post-War Suretyship Outlook 


Guy LeRoy Stevick, vice president of the Fidelity & Deposit in charge of its 
Pacific Coast Department in San Francisco and who is one of the most highly 
respected veterans in the bonding field, was interviewed a few days ago by The 
Eastern Underwriter on the current trends in suretyship and the outlook and pit- 
falls for fidelity-surety lines in the post-war era. From his height of half a century 
in the business, Mr. Stevick gives an interesting view of current conditions, pointing 
out that the principal change in suretyship during the war has been a tendency to 
consolidate coverages. He predicts that it will not be long before fire, inland marine, 
fidelity, surety and all casualty lines will be written under the same roof. 

One of the most serious problems in the post-war era, in his opinion, will be the 
re-employment of men returning from the battle fronts and he emphasizes that 
“irrespective of what they can do for us we should pay them liberally until it is 
determined what they can do. But we must not let them think that we are con- 


tributing anything except for value received.” 

Mr. Stevick, who is 75 years old this year, looks forward to the future with 
coftrageous optimism; says that the world has not changed much in his lifetime 
and that he does not expect to see many revolutionary changes in what constitutes 
right or wrong, or property or vested interests. Although there will be changes in 
application of established principles after the war, what is honest and of good repute 


will continue to be so. His article follows: 


The principal trend in suretyship dur- 
ing the war has been a tendency to con- 
solidate coverages, for instance, the 
D.D.D. policy, recent forms of bankers 
blanket bonds, especially Form 24; the 
decision of the state of Washington to 
take a contract for all public official 
bonds, the recent residence and outside 
theft policy, and the personal property 
floater policy. The company which offers 
to give nearly all the coverages which a 
man needs in his business and assures 
him that important coverages are not 
overlooked, has a substantial advantage 


in salesmanship. 

Another major trend is in the practice 
of profit-sharing or dividends and addi- 
tions. The mutual companies have been 
responsible for much of this and have 
forced the old line or stock companies to 
cfler various forms of profit-sharing to 
nicet this competition. The Army, Navy 
and Maritime Commission have pro- 
moted this and renegotiation of con- 
tracts is in the same line. The income 
taxes on profits exceeding certain limi- 
tations is another form of profit-shar- 
ing. 

Tendency to Increase Salaries 


There has been a definite tendency to 
increase salaries. Some companies have 
tried to stem the tide by giving tem- 
porary increases or bonuses. Recent 
statutes and the Manpower Commission 
orders providing for time and half pay 
for all work in excess of certain hours 
is in the same line. Whatever disposi- 
tion there may be to stem the tide, 
there is a definite tendency to increase 
salaries—salaries for ordinary workers. 
This has been a very substantial in- 
crease and will continue as long as the 
war continues—and probably much 
longer. 

What may we anticipate after the 
war? 

Some people say that we are enter- 
ing into a new world and that National 
Socialism or Communism will determine 
our politics and our policies. I think 
there is more talk than reality in this. 
I have heard my children and grand- 
children and the young men who have 
graduated from colleges declaim about 
the merits’ of Socialism and Commun- 
ism. But the world has not changed 
much in my lifetime and I do not ex- 
pect to see many revolutionary changes 
in what constitutes right or wrong, or 


property or vested interests. There will 
undoubtedly be changes in the applica- 
t'on of established principles, but what 
is honest and what is of good repute 
will continue to be so. 


Women Must Not Be Overlooked 


The business has been feminized, 
from filing clerk to lady underwriter; 
from office girls to office managers. If 
you think that the feminization of the 


business is going to cease when the war 
is Over, you are just plain mistaken. 
It is not a question of the business be- 
ing run nearly as well by woman power 
as by man power. It is being run in 
some respects better and more economi- 
cally. The women must not be over- 
looked in the post-war planning. If it 
is, “we girls” will conduct our own in- 
surance business. Also remember that a 
considerable part of insurance buyers 
wear skirts and a hair-do. They have 
shown that they are not afraid of 
forty-four or forty-eight hour work- 
weeks, and even if the returning soldier 
has to dry the dishes and there is a 
shifting of household duties, the race 
will not cease. 

There are only two surety companies 
remaining which do not write multiple 
lines, that is contractual liability, auto- 
mobile, personal accident, compensation 
and other forms of casualty. There is a 
distinct tendency towards a consolida- 
tion of lines of casualty and fidelity 
and surety business. There is a demand 
for unity of coverage. And while I am 
in the business of prophecy, let me say 
that I believe it will not be long before 
fire, inland marine, fidelity, surety and 
all casualty lines will be written under 
the same roof. 


What About Inflation? 


What about inflation? That depends 
upon what we mean by “inflation.” It 
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GUY LEROY STEVICK 
75 Years Old and Still Going Strong 


may mean simply an increased cost of 
acquisition and handling, or it may 
mean an increase caused by a growth 
in the volume of circulating medium. 
The second kind of inflation is one 
which the insurance companies are best 
fitted to meet. Their premiums are pai 
in dollars and their losses are paid in 
dollars. That is one of the advantages 
of insurance. If the risks do not run 
too long the premiums will increase 
with inflation as much as the losses in- 
crease. It is a matter of not carrying 
the risk too long. 

What will we do with the men who 
are coming back to us after the war? 

That is one of the most serious prob- 
lems we have to meet. When they leit 
us we told them we would hold their 
positions for them, and the law says 
that we must do it. We want to do tt, 
but our young men have grown some 
years in the most critical period of their 
lives and their personality has changed. 


Problem of Re-employment of 
Returning Soldier 


I have talked with a number of our 
employes who have gone into the armed 
forces and they face the problem as 
seriously as we do. I think we must 
both break away from the matter of our 
legal obligation but we can be of great 
assistance to each other. There may be 
some work we can give them and there 
will undoubtedly be opportunities to get 
them work. Irrespective of what they 
can do for us we should pay them liber- 
ally until it is determined what they cam 
do. Whatever we do we must do will- 
ingly and appreciatively and not let 
them think that we are contributing 
anything except for value received. 

The success of an insurance compat 
depends upon its investments and its ex 
penses. The latter has been constantly 
rising since the war began and for some 
years previous thereto, until now we 
face an acquisition cost of surety and 
fidelity lines—together with branch 
office and home office expense—exceed- 
ing 50% of the premium income. This 
means that one-half of what the pur 
chaser pays for protection is devoted [J 
to acquiring and carrying the business | 
exclusive of any loss or loss expense. 
Now in a business which is a-necessity 
such acquisition and carrying costs (e* 
clusive of claims) is out of all propor 
tion to the necessities of the case 

I am one of those who believe that 
insurance can best be handled and 
losses distributed by private companies 
rather than by the state, but thai does 
not mean that we can go ahead with 4 
constantly increasing expense atl? 
Agents, brokers and salaried em»loys 
must realize that if this continues We 
will consume the goose that lays the 
golden egg. 
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No Bond for Criah 


When Uriah Heep, the very “’umble person” 
of one of Dickens’ tales, decided to raise him- 
self from the position of clerk to that of partner 
to Mr. Wickfield, he employed definitely de- 


vious means to accomplish his purpose. 


He might have succeeded in his schemes had 
not young Tommy Traddles and Mr. Micawber 
decided to examine the firm’s accounts. They 
soon discovered that Uriah’s “’umbleness” 
had covered years of nefarious negotiations. 


When Charles Dickens wrote “David Cop- 
perfield,” it was not a general practice for ac- 
counts to be audited at regular intervals. To- 
day, men and women working with company 
funds welcome the procedure. A great load is 


lifted from their shoulders by an accredited 
accountant’s going over the records. 


Dickens would find it difficult nowadays to 
find a model for such a character as the 
“°umble ’eep.” Today, as a matter of course, 
business men bond employees just as they 
regularly have the company’s books audited. 
The purchase of Fidelity Bonds by the owner or 
manager of a business long ago ceased being 
looked upon with disfavor by employees. 


Being placed under bond is now considered 
the final stamp of responsibility. The bonded 
employee knows that the importance of his 
contribution to the business is recognized by 
his employer. 


All Forms of Fidelity, Surety and Forgery Bonds 


The Travelers Indemnity Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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Mid-Year Meeting of the 


Insurance 


Commissioners 





Leslie, Harrington In 
Interstate Rating Debate 


GRADATION FIGURES IN IT 





Gough Says N. J. Cannot Accept Comp. 
Rating Program Without Revising 
State Laws; Not Ready for It 





William Leslie, general manager, Na- 
Casualty & Surety 
J. Harrington, 
Commissioner 


tional Bureau of 
Underwriters, and C. 
Massachusetts Insurance 
and president of the Commissioner’s as- 
sociation, enlivened the committee meet- 
ing on interstate rating Tuesday with a 
debate on the subject which embraced 
the compensation program and 
the gradation principle. Deputy Com- 
missioner C. A, Gough of New Jersey 
also had his say, declaring that his state 
could not accept the new rating program 
without a revision of New Jersey’s in- 
surance laws, and that the state was not 
ready to revise them. 

\. \. Gruhn, general manager, 
ican Mutual Alliance, spoke briefly. 


rating 


Amer- 
He 


thought that the special company com- 
mittee’s report on casualty interstate 
rating problems spoke for itself. 


H. W. Schaefer of New York, expres- 
sing the viewpoint of a broker, urged 
the early approval of the rating program 
as being vitally needed to handle satis- 
factorily large interstate risks. Chase 
M. Smith, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
vice president and counsel, reported on 
the fire insurance angles and there was 
some discussion of whether the program 
recommendation by his committee could 


be made effective under existing state 
laws. It was suggested that the com- 
mittee should make a study of such laws 


to see what changes should be made in 
order to put interstate rating into effect 
without violating any of their pro- 
visions. 

Mr. Leslie presented the casualty side 
f the picture, saying that the commit- 
tee had presented report which indi- 
cated that a flexible rating program for 
compensation insurance would cure the 
situation which exists. He said that 
such a program had been adopted by 
the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance and has been presented to the 
various state authorities for considera- 
tion. More than twenty have already 
approved it. 

Harrington vs. Leslie 


Commissioner Harrington took the 
floor, called attention to the feature of 
gradation of expenses in the new pro- 
gram, and said that no figures existed 
with respect to such gradation or with 
respect to the expense loading itself 
which would justify state authorities 
giving their approval to the program. 

Mr. Leslie did not agree with the 
Commissioner’s viewpoint. He stated 
that no phase of the compensation rate 
structure had received more study and 
consideration than the expense element. 
He explained that in the preparation of 
Schedule W, which deals exclusively 
with workmen’s compensation and in the 
preparation of the N. Y. Casualty Ex- 
hibit which deals with all casualty lines, 
the companies have been guided in their 
expense allocations by specific instruc- 
tions formulated by the Association of 
Casualty Accountants & Statisticians. 

The introduction of the comprehensive 
rating plan for war projects and the 
more widespread use of other retrospec- 
tive rating plans for other lines of busi- 
ness, he continued, have introduced un- 
certainty in the absolute value of these 
expense figures over the past few years. 
However, the figures compiled previously 
are reliable, in his opinion, and give a 
very accurate indication of the average 
required expense loading. 


Mr. Leslie also pointed out that in 
1930 when the question of expense 
gradation in compensation insurance 


Caution Urged in Acting On 


Social Security Expansion 
That the Insurance Commissioners will 
act cautiously in taking a position on 
Washington plans for social security 
benefits, as contained in the Wagner bill 
or any other measure later to be intro- 
indicated at the meeting 
New York of the commis- 
sioners’ social security committee. It was 
appointed last June in Boston; recog- 
nizes that it has pioneering work to do, 
and therefore Edward M. Scheufler, Mis- 
souri Commissioner, its chairman, is pro- 


duced, was 
Tuesday in 


ceeding slowly. 

Paul F. Jones, Illinois Director, as 
chairman of the sub- committee on social 
security, submitted a report in which 
six questions were posed by way of pro- 
moting discussion. But it didn’t seem 
to work for only three people responded 
—C, O. Pauley, Great Northern Life, who 
is president of the Insurance Economics 
Society; W. T. Grant, Business Men’s 
Assurance president, and C. F. J. Har- 
rington, Massachusetts Commissioner. 

Mr. Pauley said that members of the 
society, many of them leading A. & H. 
writing companies, had not taken a 
placid attitude toward social security ex- 
pansion. “We certainly have not sat 
back as we have tried through our edu- 
cational program to impress the public 


with the place of private A. & H. in- 
surance in the social security picture,” 
he said. 

Commissioner Harrington, who ex- 


pressed himself vigorously, said the in- 
surance industry should not sit on the 
defense and Mr. Pauley was responding 
directly to him. Before taking an official 
position on social security, Mr. Harring- 
ton said the commissioners’ association 
should ask the question: “Are we creat- 
ing an economic system that is casting 
out the American system of free enter- 
prise that has been built up in this 
country ?” 





first came to the forefront, the National 
Bureau conducted through its member 
companies a painstaking survey of the 
incidents of expense cost by size of 
risks. He said: “On the basis of the 
results of this survey the expense grada- 
tion involved in the pending compensa- 
tion program is fully justified.” 

Subsequent to the study made by the 
National Bureau an independent study 
was made a few years later by the 
Pennsylvania Compensation Rating Bur- 

eau, the results of which were practically 

identical with those produced by the 
National Bureau. In other words, said 
the speaker, the present program is 
based upon factual information with 
respect to the gradation of administra- 
tion and auditing expense. 

As to gradation of the production cost 
allowance, Mr. Leslie said that it follows 
a basis worked out in collaboration with 
the representatives of the several na- 
tional associations of producers. 


Hospitalization Meeting 





Sub-committee Named to Draft Uniform 
Law for Hospital Service Cos.; 
Reciprocity & Reserves Discussed 

Gregg L. Neel, Pennsylvania Com- 
missioner, chairman of committee on 
hospitalization and medical service, meet- 
ing Tuesday p. m. at Commissioners’ 
gathering in N. Y., discussed importance 
of reciprocity between Blue Cross plans, 
both within and without a state. He 
felt it was greatly to be desired, declar- 
ing that full coverage should prevail in 
all states. At present there is a differ- 
ence in subscriber benefits. Mr. Neel 
also discussed determination of a for- 
mula about reserves for adoption by In- 
surance Departments. 

Chief recommendation, which was pro- 
posed by the Zone 4 Commissioners 
(mid-western states), was that a uni- 
form law be drafted for control of hos- 
pital service corporations. Chairman 
Neel was instructed to appoint a sub- 
committee of two which will meet with 
similar committees of the American Hos- 
pital Association, American Medical So- 
ciety, and possibly American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Same committee will sit in on 
a hospitalization hearing which Super- 
intendent Dineen of New York will soon 
call. He’s concerned about inclusion in 
group hospital plans of X-ray treatment 
and anesthesia. This will result in each 
hospital employing anesthetists and they 
may have so much work that they won’t 
have the time or desire to work for 
others. Mr. Dineen wondered if this 
setup was in the best interest of the 
medical profession. 

Commissioner Harrington of Massa- 
chusetts, called upon by the chairman, 
told of the hospital service situation in 
his state. He said the Insurance Depart- 
ment had helped the plan to pull out 
of a $40,000 deficit a few years back and 
that it now has well over $1,000,000 sur- 
plus. “Hospital service plans fill a defi- 
nite public need,” he said, “and they pro- 
vide a much better answer to the ques- 
tion of social security advancement than 
any government operated plan.” The 
Commissioner urged that thought be 
given to post-war hospital facilities, espe- 
cially with so many men returning from 
the war. Not only the hospitalization 
corporations but private A. & H. com- 
panies should start post-war planning as 
“there are provisions in A. & H. com- 
pany contracts which call for benefits 
that would tax the facilities of the hos- 
pitals in case of a post-war epidemic.” 

R. H. Alexander, First Deputy, Penn- 
sylvania Department, said that the pri- 
vate insurance companies cannot com- 
pete with the service plans. 





2-Minute Meeting 


_Shortest committee meeting at the 
Commissioners’ gathering was that of 
the casualty-surety committee. Called 


to order by Chairman George A. Bowles, 
Virginia Commissioner, Tuesday p. m., 
it was all over two minutes later. No 
reports, no new business, everybody ap- 
parently happy. 








GEORGE W. KUCHLER 


PRESIDENT 





C. PB. f. Harrington 


(Continued from Page 51) 


izens who have every reason to believe 
that the interpretation of the law govern- 
ing insurance, as stated and restated by 
the Supreme ‘Court of the United St: ates 
for a period of seventy-five years, is still 
the law of the land?” 

Mr. Harrington suggested that the spe- 
cial committee he appointed to study the 
Federal legislation affecting states’ rights, 


of which Mr. Williams is chairman, care- 


fully study the transcript of the hearings 
on the Bailey-Van Nuys bill which is in- 
tended to preserve state supervision “and 
advise us if they believe the bills are 
sufficiently broad to adequately preserve 
unimpaired state supervision in event that 
the Supreme Court should decide that in- 
surance is commerce or interstate com- 
merce. I suggest that particular attention 
be given to the suggestion that such a 
decision would invite the activities of the 
Federal Trade Commission in connection 
with the supervision of insurance.” 


Compensation Rating Plan 


Mr. Harrington was vehement in_ his 
demand that the Commissioners be fur- 
nished with factual and statistical data 
necessary to support gradation of expenses 
before approval of the proposed new 
workmen’s compensation embodying such 
gradation can be expected. He said that 
although the casualty advisory committee 
on interstate rating had declared that ex- 
pense gradation should be supported by 
reasonable and valid data collected from 
the carriers, “no Insurance Commissioner 
in the United States has received factual 
or statistical data to support the expense 
gradation.” 

He said that the program may conceiv- 
ably be discriminatory against small pol- 
icyholders in favor of the large policy- 
holders and that in all states only a small 
percentage of policyholders receive ad- 
vantage from these plans. 

Asking how a Commissioner is to an- 
swer questions of thousands of little em- 
ployers as to why they were not favored, 
Mr. Harrington continued 

“We certainly should approve any rate 
program. which will result in lower pre- 
miums to the public, provided those lower 
premiums are equitable to all classes of 
policyholders. We cannot decide this ques- 
tion intelligently if we are not furnished 
with factual and statistical data on the 
expense portion of the rate, Our repre- 
sentative at the National Council is pres- 
ently working on an expense reporting 
plan to be used by all carriers reporting 
expenses to justify the expense loading in 
compensation rates. I wonder if we should 
approve graded expense plans until this 
plan is available.” 


Distortion of Schedules 


Mr. Harrington said that the War De- 
partment Insurance Rating Plan and _ the 
retrospective rating plan and numerous 
other special rating plans have resulted 
in distortion of certain schedules in thie 
annual statement blank, particularly Sclicd- 
ule P, and he urged an early report from 
the committee considering this question. 

Pointing out that under the new rating 
program approved by the association last 
June, rates will be predicated upon a 
two-year experience, during which nearly 
full employment at high wages prevailed, 
he said every compensation underwriter 
and claim man knows this situation is 
conducive to low loss ratios; that wlien 
employment slackens cases are reopened 
and unreported accidents appear in vast 
numbers and the situation becomes more 
acute when business recedes. He said 
that the business is facing a period of 
inadequate compensation premiums if 
there is an acute unemployment problem 
such as followed the last war, and he 
suggested that the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance “give careful 
consideration. to the desirability of a 
rate-making program which will avoid 
having rates’ peaks and valleys at im- 
proper times.” 
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Growth of Research in Crime Prevention Fielc 


Surety Companies Forge Ahead in Movement in Their Fidelity 


Departments; National Surety Among First; Manager Flynn 


Looks Ahead to Peacetime Economy Transition 


During the past year, the term “pub- 
lic relations” has held the center of the 
insurance stage. For next year, all signs 
point to “research.” The necessity for 
research in insurance is not new, but 
there appears to be a new conception 
of its value as an integral part of a 
better public relations program which is 
occupying the attention of company 
executives and producers. 

Back in 1939, Charles C. Hannah, now 
president of the Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Co., strongly advocated a re- 
search bureau for the entire insurance 
industry. Professor Ralph H. Blanchard 
of Columbia University is a long-time 
advocate of research in insurance and 
he reiterated his advocacy of this cause 
in his recent address as retiring presi- 
dent of the Casualty Actuarial Society. 
John A. North, vice president, Phoenix 
of Hartford, speaking last month as 
president of the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, 
made the following significant state- 
ment: “I believe research in our busi- 
ness of a type never thought of before 
will now become a necessity and I am 
pleased that contemporary leadership 
in the property insurance field is alive 
to this need.” Announcement has been 
made that the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives will establish a 
research division but as yet no definite 
program has been made public. 

National Surety Among First 

Some of the casualty and surety com- 
panies this year have set up research 
bureaus within their own organizations. 
The National Surety Corp. is one of 
the first of the major companies to 
establish such a division. The United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. has es- 
tablished a similar project under the 
name of a “personnel protection plan.” 
Other companies are now engaged in 
establishing research departments or 
are preparing to do so. 

The surety companies, in forging 
ahead in the research movement, have 
a definite purpose in view, through 
which immediate, tangible results are 
accomplished. The all-industry research 
organizations such as are contemplated 
under the proposed programs of Messrs. 
Hannah, North and Blanchard call for 
long-range, searching programs into all 
phases of insurance as it affects the 
public interest. Mr. Blanchard = said 
that such an organization would not be 
available for the solution of current 
problems. 

It now appears that in setting up re- 
search organizations, the surety com- 
panies have a definite, immediate goal, 
particularly in connection with fidelity 
Crime prevention research ob- 
viously will lead to the sources and 
causes of forgeries and defalcations, the 
detection of which is the first step in 
prevention. 

Walter L. Flynn 

In October, 1943, when it was an- 
nounced that Walter L. Flynn, who for 
twenty years had devoted his time to 
surety claims and was manager of Na- 
tional Surety’s claims division in New 
York City was to head its new re- 
search department, some people won- 
dered why. Mr. Flynn was well-placed 
and long-established in his claim work. 
He had won an enviable reputation 
throughout the city. He had established 
the Surety Claim Men’s Forum in New 


losses. 


York, and his popularity was attested 
when the forum voted unanimously to 
continue him as president when he re- 
tired from the claim field and went 
into research, 

The popular idea of research work is 
that it involves delving into dusty tomes 
and ancient files and the question arose 
as to why a man of Mr. Flynn’s type 
would be willing to bury himself in re- 
search work when all of his experience 
was on the outside in daily contact with 
a variety of people. The answer is that 
instead of limiting his scope, the new 
work opens up a wide horizon; instead 
of withdrawing himself from his con- 
tacts, he is broadening their field from 
metropolitan New York to the entire 


nation. This field is in keeping with 
the Webster definition of research 
which is: 

“Studious inquiry or examination; 


specifically, and usually, critical and ex- 
haustive investigation or experimenta- 
tion having for its aim the discovery of 
new facts, their interpretation and re- 
vision of accepted conclusions, theories 
or laws, in the light of newly discovered 
facts or the practical application of such 
new or revised conclusions.” 
Investigates New Facts 


It is precisely in the spirit of in- 


vestigation and experimentation of new 
facts that National Surety’s new re- 
search department proposes to operate. 
The new department recognizes the 
broad field covered by research work, 
and for the present has limited its 
studies at first to fidelity and blanket 
bonds. 

It was in May, 1941, that President 
Vincent Cullen and his executive asso- 
ciates began to lay the groundwork for 
establishment of a research department. 
The need for it which they foresaw 
was accentuated by the fact that in 
September of that year the banks were 
placed on an experience rating basis, 
so that it is to their interest as well 
as in the interest of the company to 
reduce their losses, as such reduction is 
reflected in the rate. 

The activities of the department gen- 
erally center on the following three ob- 
jectives: to prevent dishonesty losses 
wherever possible; to minimize such 
losses; to detect them when they are in 
the embryonic stage and thereby remove 
the chance for recurrence. In this un- 
dertaking, Mr. Flynn works closely with 
the brokers on the several lines, and 
the program has met with instant favor 
on their part. 

The program includes the study and 





nterchangeable Shows 


For hundreds of years the Chinaman 
pulled his shoes on either the right or 
left foot indifferently. Simple for the 
maker, uncomfortable for the wearer. 


Insurance Service means fitting the 
purchaser's insurance protection ex- 
actly, not just selling him a policy. The 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
encourages its personnel to study con- 
stantly the ever changing problems of 
the surety and casualty business. 
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consideration of the various types of 
fidelity loss problems as they exist to- 
day and the application of suggestions 
and safeguards to prevent the recur- 
rence of similar losses. It is recognized 
that fidelity bonds provide reimburse- 
ment to the employer in the event of 
dishonesty of employes but in large 
concerns the frequency with which 
losses occur sometimes makes the con- 
cern a so-called “poor fidelity risk.” It 
is in such instances that the employer 
and the broker find a surety company 
research department of inestimable 
value in ferreting out the cause of the 
losses and in making suggestions to 
improve the record. 


In recent years the nature and cause 
of dishonesty losses has changed, due 
in large part to constantly changing 
world conditions. Recently, several 
losses were caused by employes who 
had been working only a few days. It 
was learned upon investigation that 
these employes had been in trouble pre- 
viously and had secured the positions 
by using aliases and false references 
Money was stolen before either the 
employer or the surety company had 
an opportunity to check the reference 
or the employes’ past records. The fr 
quency of so-called “mysterious dis 
appearance” cash losses has increase: 
partly attributable to new and inexp: 
rienced employes. 


Cause of Losses Analyzed 


At the request of insurance broke 
the research department makes a car 
ful analysis of the cause of the loss 
and of the audit system used by tl 
employer and then renders a report ‘ 
the insurance broker offering sugge~ 
tions to prevent the repetition of su: 
loss. The research department acts « 
the knowledge that while employe di 
honesty cannot be prevented, throug! 
an intelligent ‘study of cases and prac- 
tical recommendations it is possible ‘0 
minimize such losses by making it more 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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A Recent Message to Agents 





from 


President T. J. F alvey in “The Concentrator” 


Published by the 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ar the recent convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents it was brought out 
that 78% of home owners covered in a survey did 
not carry personal accident insurance. 92% did not 
carry burglary insurance and 93% did not carry res- 
idence liability insurance. This was not a_ na- 
tional survey, but it indicates a condition prevalent 
throughout the Country which is a challenge to 
agents and companies alike. 


There is more than one angle to this situation 
that concerns us. 


It is obvious, of course, that a tremendous field 
of prospects is being neglected and that a huge vol- 
ume of premiums and commissions lies untouched. 
One reason for that seems to be an unwillingness on 
the part of many agents to bother with small pre- 
miums. That is a mistaken attitude for more reasons 
than one. 


In the first place, these neglected premiums, se- 
cured in the aggregate, would be profitable to both 
the agent and his Company. They can be made to 
pay where a sufficient volume is secured, and the 
volume is there to be had by the agent who will 
really exert salesmanship and carry to home owners 
the message of a protection that is important to 
them. 


In the second place, not only will the business be 
worthwhile for itself, but it opens the way to other 


business or protects business already on the agent’s 


books. 


If you have a fire risk on your books and fail to 
inform your customer of the other forms of pro- 
tection that are important to him, some other agent 
may come along and sell those other forms to him 
by intelligent salesmanship that will win your cus- 
tomer’s respect. 


How long will it be until the fire risk fades from 
your books and goes to the more aggressive agent? 

And, vice versa, if you are the true insurance 
counsellor who places the various coverages, will 
you not see additional lines coming to you from the 
new customers thus secured? 


The answer is obvious. 


So much for the profit motive, but in addition to 
that we all have a duty to perform to the public and 
to the industry of which we are a part. It is our 
duty to make the public aware of the hazards which 
may overtake them and the provision that they can 
and should make against such hazards. It is like- 
wise our duty so to spread the mantle of insurance 
throughout the land that it may become ever better 
understood, appreciated and respected, to the end 
that the industry may maintain and improve its 
status as a prized American institution. 

Let none of us ignore either the opportunity or 
the duty with which thus we are confronted. 


President. 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


Surety and Casualty Lines Throughout the United States 
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Spottke Explores Post-War Rating 


Of Auto Liability; His Suggestions 


A. E. Spottke, 


manager, automobile department of the National Bureau of 


Casualty & Surety Underwriters, made a notable talk recently before the Auto- 
mobile Casualty Underwriters Association of New York in expressing his views 


on “Post-War 
Rules and Policy 
mobile rating, 


Forms.” 


Problems in Automobile Liability Rates, a 
Mr. Spottke explored almost the entire field of auto- 
reached definite conclusions. 


Rating Plans, Underwriting 


He urged great caution in discarding 


the present emergency rates, saying that to do so overnight—after hostilities cease— 


might have a grave effect. 

° > ” 
effect a substantial rate increase. 
because of its timeliness. 


His point was : ( 
Mr. Spottke’s talk is here presented in detail 
He has been connected with the National Bureau for the 


“to make haste slowly in putting into 


past seventeen years, the entire time in its automobile department, and therefore 
has a seasoned viewpoint on the automobile liability situation. 


Now is the time for automobile under- 


writers to unlimber their thoughts and 


mental processes so that they may pre- 
pare for changes that must take place 
in automobile rates, rating plans, under- 
writing practices and policy coverages 
in the next few years—especially with 
the post-war period drawing near. It is 
course, to decide on a 
but we should 
possible 


early, of 
definite course of action, 
certainly be thinking 

steps that might be taken and weighing 
We could possibly 
point 


too 
about 


and cons. 


thoughts to the 


the pros 
crystalize our 
where the general outlines of our post- 
war program would be developed. By 
so doing we would not find ourselves at 


the end of the war faced with the 
necessity of working under extreme 
pressure to develop a specific program. 

We may find in our preliminary 
studies that some of our present ideas 
on rates and rating plans can be modi- 
fied; that some features of today’s setup 
can be continued. The chief immediate 
objective should be to lay the ground- 
work for future moves. 

Future of Classification Rating 


In my opinion we have learned enough 
from the Classification Rating Plan and 
from our present system of rating on 
the gasoline rationing classification to 
convince us that classification rating 
must be continued after the war. The 
wisdom of recognizing differences be- 
tween individual risks has been demon- 
strated in the actual results under classi- 
fication rating. Few underwriters will 
argue that we should return to the old 
system of assigning the same rate to all 
passenger cars in any given territory. 
There remains the question of recog- 
nizing individual risk experience as was 
done by the Merit Rating Plan and the 
Safe Driver Reward Plan. However, in 
considering the question of future rat- 
ing plans, it seems indisputable that 
whatever system is developed it must be 
fundamentally sound, practical of appli- 
cation and involve a minimum of admin- 
istrative detail. 

This would suggest a plan of so classi- 
fying our risks that by the very classi- 
fications themselves we will also be giv- 
ing recognition to the variation in ex- 
perience from risk to risk. Such recog- 
nition, however, would be on a group 
rather than on an individual risk basis. 
The goal to strive for is to establish our 
classifications in such a way that we 
will not only recognize variations in 
physical characteristics—number and age 
of drivers, mileage, business use of car, 
etc.—but so that we will also make al- 
lowance for the expected group expe- 
rience. If we can achieve this result we 
should have a satisfactory answer for 
the preferred risk with good accident 
record who justifiably expects that his 
rate- will be more attractive than that 
of the risk with consistently unfavor- 
able loss experience. 

Proof of the fact that this can be ac- 
complished is shown by the results un- 
der our original classification rating plan 
where the A-1 class of drivers produced 
a record that was so good as to be al- 
most phenomenal. If that plan were 
continued after the war, or if a refine- 
ment of it were adopted, there is no rea- 


son why we should not reflect in the 
base rate the discount or the credit or 
the return premium that might otherwise 
be made available under an individual 
risk experience rating plan, without go- 
ing through all the details that such a 
plan requires in connection with each 
risk. 

Specifically, we could pitch our rates 
both as to physical characteristics and 
as to actual or anticipated experience on 
a group basis. Then, we could say to 
the risk with a good experience that his 
rate reflects in advance the preferential 
nature of the risk including recognition 
of the accident record. 

Conditions and Exceptions 


In the field of commercial car rating 
there is much that can be done to sim- 
plify our classifications and rating pro- 
cedure. We should give a lot of thought 
to rearranging our classifications and to 
the load capacity problem, perhaps re- 
ducing the number of load capacity 
groups. 

Underwriting rules. such as the non- 
ownership rule, drive other car rule and 
the fleet plan rule, have become com- 
plex and involved. Why not eliminate 
some of the conditions and exceptions 
that have been put into such rules? It 
is only in rare instances that these 
conditions actually have application. 
There are too many ifs, ands and buts 
that have very little application in the 
daily conduct of our business. There- 
fore, let’s strive for simplification in the 
post-war era. 

That should also be our objective as 
far as variations in some of the rules 
for the rate regulated states are con- 
cerned. For example, in the state of 
Virginia we have a separate trucking 
rule, a major reason for its existence 
being that in that state we refer to the 
“customary” operation of the truck 
whereas in the countrywide rule we 
refer to the “regular and frequent” oper- 
ation. Would it not make for simplifi- 
cation if such exceptions were dropped 
and we adopted for countrywide usage 
wherever possible what today are indi- 
vidual state exceptions to our general 
rule? 

Policy Forms and Coverages 

The question of policy forms and cov- 
erages runs hand-in-hand with our rat- 
ing problems, development of new cover- 
ages and improvement of existing cov- 
erages. An extreme illustration of what 
can be done with our forms lies in the 
fact that today we cover under the auto- 
mobile policy for the operation of the 
described car. Then by adding several 
additional insuring agreements, such as 
the drive other car clause, the automatic 
coverage for newly acquired automobiles 
clause and the substitute automobiles 
clause, we cover with few minor excep- 
tions the insured’s car and _ practically 
any other automobile that he may have 
occasion to operate. 

Why shouldn’t we reverse our ap- 
proach by saying that the policy applies 
with respect to any automobile and then 
state the few exceptions under which 
the policy will not applv? In this way 
we would greatly simplify the insuring 
agreements under the policy by the 


elimination of all of the aforementioned 
clauses. We could state in simple terms: 
“This policy covers you with respect to 
the automobile you own as well as any 
cther automobiles you use or operate,” 
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and then state the comparatively few ex- 
ceptions that we exclude today. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in our treatment of policy exclusions 
and today they are down to almost the 
irreducible minimum. But there are still 
a few that might be eliminated. The 
livery exclusion and the contractual lia- 
bility exclusion should be studied with 
this possibility in mind. The latter has 
very little practical effect in view of 
the omnibus coverage clause. 

Future of Medical Payments Coverage 

I believe there is a big future for the 
medical payments coverage which has 
been popularly accepted by automobile 
owners. Should we not consider making 
this coverage available on additional 
classifications such as public automo- 
biles? We'took a step in that direction 
recently by extending medical payments 
coverage to school buses, and with good 
results to date. The very satisfactory 
experience that companies have had in 
settling private passenger liability claims 
where the policy included medical pay- 
ments coverage is conclusive proof that 
its extension to public vehicles would be 
justified. In fact, the existence of medi- 
cal payments coverage has enabled the 
companies greatly to improve the'r re- 
lations with insureds and with claimants 
who present claims based on legal lia- 
bility. 

Viewed from the public relations angle, 
medical payments coverage should also 
aid in solving one of our important so- 
cial problems, namely financial respon- 
sibility vs. compulsory automobile insur- 
ance. Here the immediate question 
would seem to turn on the point whether 
we should make medical payments cov- 
erage a part of our basic automobile 
liability coverage. Possibly we should 
also consider the advantages that may 
be derived from extending this coverage 
to pedestrians and occupants of other 
cars injured by our insured’s car. 

For example, the states today can 
compel a car owner either through com- 
pulsory or financial responsibility legis- 
lation to obtain insurance for the benefit 
of those injured through negligence of 
the insured. But it is doubtful whether 
the states can require a car owner to 
carry insurance for the protection of 
injured members of the public, where 
the insured is not at fault, without pas- 
sage of state constitutional amendments. 

Thus, it would seem to be the better 
part of wisdom for the companies to 
consider extension of coverages such as 
medical payments which are not only of 
undeniable public benefit but which un- 
der present legal conditions can be put 
into effect only by company initiative or 
by initiative within the insurance ranks, 
and thereby furnish a plan of protection 
more complete and of greater public 
benefit than any that could be legislated. 


War Emergency Rates 


In considering any change in the 
present war emergency rates, along the 
line of readjusting them to the in- 





W. L. Hays Expresses Views 
On Broadening of Coverage 


In connection with the trend in ca 
ualty insurance toward broadening 
coverage, Walter L. Hays, president «o! 
American Fire & Casualty of Orland... 
Fla., expresses his views on the subje: 
this week with particular reference 
post-war development. He says: 

“We will come out of this war peri 
with broader coverages and with tl 
number less. There will be more ccn 
prehensive type policies along the line 
of comprehensive liability and all haz 
ards will be covered in one policy. W: 
believe there will be less chance for fin 
lines to be drawn between coverages: 
also there will be less chance for a fine 
line to be drawn as to whether it is 
covered or not covered. While there wa: 
a multiplicity of coverages heretofore, 
the future will see one policy—broad 
enough to accept all liability. 

“A definite trend is also under way 
toward writing fire and its allied lines, 
all forms of casualty insurance and 
bonding lines in the same corporation. 
The comprehensive coverages _ bring 
about the need for this. Furthermore, in 
the future there will be no need for a 
number of companies or a large num- 
ber of policies to cover a man’s busi- 
ness. All hazards can be covered by one 
company with minimum number of poli- 
cies.’ 

Mr. Hays anticipates that the legisla- 
tures of the various states will act to 


amend their insurance laws so as to 
broaden writing powers of the com- 
panies. It will be necessary to do so 


in order to keep up with trend of the 
times, he says, and to give the kind of 
protection that the public is going to 
demand. 





NAVY’S INSURANCE CHIEF 


Lieut. S, F. Procopio Succeeds Lester 
Beck; Formerly with Employers’ Group 
in N. Y.; Harvard Graduate 
Lieutenant S. F. Procopio, U.S.N.R., 
the new chief of the Navy ete ttt s 
insurance division, Office of Procurement 
and Material, at Washington, D. C. He 
succeeds Lester F. Beck who joined the 
Pennsylvania Casualty on December 1 as 

vice-president. 

A Harvard graduate, Lieutenant Proco- 
pio was with the Employers’ Group for 
fourteen years before joining the Navy 
Department in May, 1942. His entire stay 
with the Employers’ was in its New 
York office, starting as a clerk in 1928. 
He was promoted to junior underwriter, 
then to senior underwriting handling 
large risks, and finally to assistant su- 
perintendent of underwriting for the 
Employers’ in New York. He was highly 
regarded along William Street. 





Stellwagen Suggestion 


At meeting of committee on examina- 
tions, Insurance Commissioners, on Tues- 
day, Commissioner Read of Oklahoma 
presiding, H. P. Stellwagen, executive 
vice president, of Insurance Co. of North 
America, suggested that it might be ad- 
visable for zone examiners to have a 
uniform formula of examination pro- 
cedure in interest of time-saving, econ- 


‘ omy and other advantages of uniformity. 





creased use of cars that we may reason- 
ably expect when hostilities cease, it 
would be a mistake in my opinion to 
put into effect overnight substantial rate 
increases. Such a step should be taken 
gradually. 

The companies by their prompt action 
in reducing rates largely on judgment— 
when car driving restrictions went into 
effect—and not awaiting the develop- 
ment of experience, earned for them- 
selves the right to make rate adjustments 
in the other direction when new driving 
conditions point to the need for such 
adjustments. 

Then, as before, the time will be jus! 
as opportune for a joint discussion by 
both bureau and non-bureau comnanie 
of the proper rate changes to be made 
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INVESTIGATION ALONE 


IS NOT ENOUGH... 


Investigations, though complete and appar- 
ently satisfactory, afford no conclusive and 


final measure of protection. 


Corporate sureties annually incur millions 
of dollars in losses caused by defaults in 
performance of contracts, non-payment of 
labor and material bills, fraud, dishonesty, 
theft... notwithstanding exhaustive investt- 


gations by underwriters. 


NATIONAL SURETY bonds and service are 
preferred by many. They are available 
everywhere through reliable and expeti- 


enced agents and brokers. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President . 
4 Albany Street, New York 
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Sommer 


Takes Long Range View 


(Continued from Page 79) 


doubtedly some of the American com- 
panies will take advantage of the avia- 
tion experience being compiled today 
and when aviation coverage for snecial 


flights is developed on a larger scale 
we can probably look back and see that 
it originated in the comparative safety 


of aviation traveling under the sup- 
posedly most hazardous conditions. 

All in all it has been an interesting 
year and one on which we can’t get a 
true perspective currently. We_ will, 
however, look back on 1943 as a year of 
aggressive accident and health pioneer- 
ing. 





Hammer Sees A. & H. Outlook in 
New York Brighter Thana Year Ago 


Looking back over 1943, the accident 
and health picture in New York territory 
is much more satisfactory than was the 
outlook from the first of last January. 
At that time the draft was taking great 
numbers of policyholders into the armed 
services, priorities were forcing many 
small businesses to close down, increased 
taxes threatened to absorb whatever cash 
many individuals had earmarked for per- 
sonal insurance protection, and rumors 
were afloat that a “Beveridge Plan for 
the United States” was being drafted in 
Washington. 

Since then, the situation has become 
more stabilized. The stream of those go- 
ing from civil life into the Army and 
Navy has noticeably thinned down, the 
adjustments of business to a war econ- 
omy have now pretty generally been 
made, many people are better off finan- 
cially, in spite of higher taxes, than they 
were a year ago, and the possibility of 
the adoption of an elaborate “Beveridge 
Plan” for the American people seems at 
the present time to be rather remote. 

In some respects, 1943 has been a diffi- 
cult year. Not only have many policy- 
holders gone into the armed services, but 
a number of brokers and agents have 
left the ranks of producers, either for 
military service or for war work, and the 
majority of the younger men in the in- 
surance offices have gone into uniform. 
It has been necessary for those who 
have remained behind to assume a 
greater burden of detail, and to train 
young women to assist as junior under- 
writers and, in a few cases, as special 
agents. 

More New Business Written 

Yet in spite of the obvious difficulties, 
definite progress has been made. The 
majority of companies are going to 
show a greater volume of new business 
written this year than they did last; 
some will have written sufficient new 
business to offset all of their accident 
and health cancellations. One company, 
specializing in group and semi-group 
disability and hospitalization insurance, 
expects to show a 15% over-all increase 
for the year. 

Another favorable factor has been the 
loss experience. Because of gasoline ra- 
tioning and the resultant decrease in 
the use of automobiles, fewer automo- 
bile injuries have been reported. Many 
of the younger, and perhaps more ac- 
tive, policyholders have left civilian life 
and have dropped their insurance. 
Those remaining have been obliged to 
live more circumscribed lives, whether 
or not they would normally be so in- 
clined. Whatever the contributing causes 
may be, the fact remains that the loss 
picture is, temporarily at least, highly 
satisfactory. 

Those companies that have had the 
manpower to do a real production job, 
have shown the most substantial in- 
creases in business. There is no ques- 
tion but that a real potential demand 
exists for income protection. This has, 
if anything, grown as the result of the 
widespread discussion of Social Secur- 
ity. It is the increased acceptance of 
the idea that personal security is most 
desirable, which no doubt has to a de- 
gree been responsible for the results 
shown to date, for the companies as a 
whole have certainly not been in a po- 
sition to keep up their usual production 
and educational programs. 

Of course, one point should not be 


lost sight of. This is the fact that some 
producers who in the past have done 
little with A. & H. insurance, have 
turned to it recently because of a fall- 
ing off in their commissions in other 
lines, automobile insurance in particular. 
The total number of such recent con- 
verts, does not, however, seem to be 
particularly large. 


Bonuses as Production Incentive 


Many of the leaders in the accident. 


and health business have privately de- 
plored a noticeable tendency to try to 
get greater premium volume by offering 
increased commissions in the form of 
War Bonds or cash bonuses. Some of 
the offices currently conducting such 
“campaigns” say that, a far as new 
business is concerned, “doesn’t mean 
a thing.” Others think ia it has stimu- 
lated business for the time being, but 
wonder whether the method is effective 
in the long run. Many feel that it has 
had a cheapening influence on the busi- 
ness as a whole. Although it is true 
that the money is available now to pay 
such increased commissions, this is 
largely due to conditions that are purely 
temporary. It is anticipated that sub- 
stantial reserves will be needed to take 
care of the difficult situations which the 
companies will have to face after the 
war. 
Greater Underwriting Liberality 


From the standpoint of underwriting, 
this year has shown a trend toward 
greater liberality. Risks which formerly 
were considered definitely substandard 
from a physical viewpoint, have in many 
instances been written. But there is 
little uniformity of procedure among 
the companies in this regard. A parallel 
tendency has been to give the policy- 
holder the benefit of the doubt in de- 
ciding whether or not a contract should 
be modified by waiver. 

The past year has been noteworthy 


for the amount of pioneering which has 
been done. Simplified policies have 
been put on the market, some of which 
contain on the first page, a list of all 
coverages that may be included with 
spaces in which the coverages desired 
in any given case may be indicated. 
This is in line with a definite trend to- 
ward greater flexibility of policy form. 
One company has introduced a new and 
slightly broader accident total disability 
clause, while several companies have 
dropped the words “accidental means” 
from the insuring clauses of their poli- 
cies. 


New “Dependent Rider” 


Something quite new in the local field 
is beginning to appear on the horizon, 
in the form of a so-called “dependent 
rider.” This rider may be attached to 
the policy of a married man, giving him 
protection in the event that medical, 
hospital or nurses bills are incurred as 
the result of injuries to his wife; the 
“insured” under the rider remains the 
man himself, not his wife. It is antici- 
pated that many men would readily 
agree to include such coverage under 
their own contracts, although they 
might hesitate to take out somewhat 
similar coverage under separate dis- 
memberment and reimbursement poli- 
cies. 

An interesting recent development has 
been the entry of the casualty running- 
mate of a large fire insurance company 
into the A. & H. field. This should be 
stimulating to the business as a whole, 
for it will mean that this form of in- 
surance will be brought directly to the 
attention of the members of one of the 
largest agency plants in the business. 


Need for Non-Occupational Insurance 


Although few companies have devel- 
oped the idea to the fullest extent, non- 
occupational disability insurance, sold 
on the “franchise” basis, hag made real 
strides during the past year. When 
first put on the market, it seemed that 
the most that employers could be ex- 
pected to do would be to agree to de- 
duct premiums from pay-roll. However, 
with the general “freezing” of wages, 
and with cash available for the pur- 
pose, employers have, in many _ in- 
stances, been receptive to the idea of 
insuring all of their employes under 
such policies, and of paying the pre- 
miums themselves. Since groups of five 
or more individuals can be insured un- 
der these contracts, it is possible to 
cover a great many small and medium- 
sized concerns which would not be eli- 
gible for standard group insurance. 

For a line of insurance which has 
been very largely left to its own de- 
vices, accident and health insurance has 
been showing remarkable vigor of late. 








Our Desire Is: To serve with justice and integrity 

those whose protection is entrusted to our care; to sup- 

port right principles and oppose bad practices in insur- 

ance; to develop character, ability and knowledge; to 

value honor above profit; thus to be faithful to our- 
selves and to those we serve. 


PAYING HEALTH AND ACCIDENT CLAIMS AT 
THE RATE OF A MILLION DOLLARS A MONTH. 








THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE company 


IM THE CITY OF NEW VORK 


A&H PROTECTION 
ON AND OFF THE JOB 


Contracts to meet the needs of today. 


USLife Special (A&S 2) offers acci- 
dent and sickness coverage both on and 
off-the-job. The policy is designed to 
provide such basic benefits as death, dis- 
memberment, loss of time and medical 
attendance indemnities. Your prospects 
include men (A through G), and women 
(A through E). 


USLife Non-Occupational (A&S 1) 
is available to workers in hazardous 
occupations or others who need to sup- 
plement present insurance with off-the- 
job protection. Every industrial worker 
is a prospect. The company will con- 
sider monthly salary deductions for 10 
or more employees. 


101 Fifth Ave, 
New York, N.Y, 


Richard Rhodebeck 
Superintendent of Agencies 


STEADFAST FOR 93 YEARS 








It is an interesting fact that, although 
most of the companies maintaining New 
York branch offices have made a prac- 
tice of stressing accident rather than 
health insurance, there has been a per- 
ceptible increase in the demand for 
health insurance during the past year. 
This in spite of the fact that many pro- 
ducers do not care to sell health insur- 
ance in its present form. This points to 
the possibility that the companies as a 
whole have been lagging behind in pro- 
viding the most satisfactory combina- 
tion of accident and health coverage 
possible. 

Here the companies have their great- 
est opportunity. For given a disability 
policy that the public would buy and 
that the producers would sell, a much 
larger percentage of the population 
would be insured in private insurance 
companies, and the possibility that the 
government would ever enter this field 
would become even more remote than 
it appears at present. 





Safety Council Mgr. Breaks 
21-Yr. No Accident Score 


Capt. Estel Hack, manager of tlie 
Louisville Safety Council, and formerly 
in the Louisville police traffic depart- 
ment, recently broke a 21-year perfec 
record of no auto accidents, when ls 
car cracked into the rear bumper of 
cab driving in the same direction 
he was. The cab was not damaged a‘: 
Capt. Hack’s only slightly. He cot- 
mented: 


“This goes to show that accidents c! 
happen in the best safety families. 
admit, however, that I was driving Lo 
close to the car in front of me.’ 

Last year Capt. Hack was presen‘ 
with a gold medal for twenty years 
driving without an accident, eighteen 
which were spent in driving police de- 
partment equipment. He resigned s 
chief of the, Traffic Bureau last March 
to become Louisville Safety Council 
manager. 
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A. & H. Underwriters 
To Hold Sales Congress 


ISSUE DES MOINES PROGRAM 


Bisch Will Prestiey Knight to Lead 
Leading Producers Round Table; Holtz- 


man to Conduct Open Forum 





The program for the winter meeting 
and sales congress of the National As- 
sociation of Accident & Health Under- 
writers, to be held in Des Moines, Jan- 
uary 11 and 12, has been announced by 
Martin L. Seltzer, president of the Des 
Moines association. 

The program will open at 9:30 a. m. 
on Tuesday, January 11, with registra- 
tion of delegates. The executive board 
will meet at 10 a. m. and a round table 
of leading producers will get underway 
at 10:30 a. m. The round table meeting 


will be presided over by Gilbert H. 
Knight, Federal Life & Cxsual ¥; Cleve- 
land, and will be a closed meeting. 


debate on 
to all 


a round table 
opened 


At 1l a. m. 
agency problems will be 
members. 

Homer J. Bisch, general agent at 
Toledo of the National Casualty, presi- 
dent of the association, will preside over 
Tuesday’s noon luncheon meeting at 
which President Henry G. Harmon of 
Drake University, Des Moines, will give 
the principal address. 

Holtzman Leads Open Forum 

An agents’ open forum will feature the 
Tuesday afternoon session with Art 
Holtzman, Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident Association, Rochester, N. Y., 
serving as chairman. Speakers will be 
limited to 10 minutes each and will be 
on the following subjects: 

Approach, C. F. Lundquist, manager, 
Life & Accident Department, Fred S. 
James & Co., Chicago; presentation, F. 
Glenn Packwood, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing & Insurance Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
meeting objections, Robert J. Costigan, 
3usiness Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, 
Mo.; rotivation, O. H. Goodrich, agency 
manager, Interstate Business Men’s Ac- 
cident, Indianapolis; closing, Robert J. 
Barrett, supervisor of sales, General 
American Life, St. Louis. 

A meeting of the national council will 
be held following the open forum and 
a smoker will be held for delegates to 
be followed by the banquet. Mr. Seltzer 
will be the toastmaster. Greetings from 
the Iowa Insurance Department, will be 
given by Charles R. Fischer, and Gard- 
ner Cowles, Jr., publisher of Look Mag- 
azine, will give the principal address. 
Mr. Cowles served as director of domes- 
tic operations of the OWI at Washing- 
ton until recently and accompanied 
Wendell Willkie on his trip around the 
world. 


Sholl Presides at Breakfast 


The Wednesday session will start with 
an 8 a. m. breakfast for regional direc- 
jointly with the officers and com- 
mittee chairmen of the " ational assoc la- 
tion. Clarence A. Sholl, Globe Casualty, 
Columbus, Ohio, vice pre nr will be 
the presiding officer. 

Mr. Sholl will also preside over the 
morning session which will open with 
Iowa Governor B. B. Hickenlooper giving 
the keynote address. George H. Means, 
CLU, manager, O’Fallon Park Mo., dis- 
trict, Metropolitan Life and president of 
the St. Louis Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation will follow with a talk on “Our 
Victory Garden of Prospects.” E. H. 
O’Connor, Insurance Economics Society, 
Chicago, will give the luncheon address 
on Wednesday. The Wednesday after- 
noon session will include a talk by Har- 
old R. Gordon, executive secretary of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference. 


A. & H. CLUB XMAS PARTY 


Accident & Health Club of New York 
will hold its annual Christmas dinner on 
Thursday, December 16, at the Elks 
Club, 799 Seventh Ave., New York. En- 
tertainment feature will be five acts of 
vaudeville. Norman E. Walter, Conti- 
nental Casualty, who is vice-president 
of the club, is in charge of arrangements. 


tors, 





50TH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Budlong Celebrate 
Anniversary in Evanston, IIl.; 
Four Sons Attend 
On December 2, E. C. Budlong, ex- 
ecutive secretary, National Association 
of Accident & Health Underwriters, and 
Mrs. Budlong, celebrated their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary. Their four 
went to Chicago to attend the Golden 
Anniversary, their presence being a sur- 

prise to their parents. 

They are Theodore W. Budlong, pub- 
licity director, the Loyalty Group; 
Richard, advertising manager, Globe In- 
demnity; Robert D., an industrial engi- 
neer who is an expert in plastics; and 
Roger, editor of The Insurance Broker, 
Chicago. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Budlong live in Evans- 
ton. She was Miss Martha Hansen. 


sons 





NEW SICKNESS ONLY CONTRACT 





Continental Casualty Issues Progressive 
Sickness Policy to Bridge Gap in 
Complete Personal Protection 

A new sickness only contract is added 
to a new kit of revised policy forms and 
riders that Continental Casualty Co. has 
placed in the hands of representatives of 
its commercial accident and health divi- 
sion, it is announced by Joseph K. Den- 
nis, superintendent of agents of the com- 
mercial A, & H. and non-cancellable ac- 
cident divisions. 

Especially devised to meet agency re- 
quests, Continental’s new health insur- 
ance policy bridges a gap that frequently 
keeps policyholders from having com- 
plete personal protection. 

This new contract is progressive sick- 
ness policy, which pays for total dis- 
ability for one year—house confinement 
not required. The rate is unusually low 
for such coverage. The policy may be 
sold only to men who carry, or apply for, 
at least a like amount of Continental 
accident protection, including four com- 
mercial division contracts and the com- 
pany’s lifetime non-cancellable accident 
income policy. 


Dutch Treat Dinner Held By 
A. & H. Executives in N. Y. 


One of the A. & H. social features in 
New York this week was a Dutch Treat 
dinner, held Tuesday evening at Hotel 
Biltmore. It was well attended by mem- 
bers of the Bureau of Personal Accident 
& Health Underwriters and of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, many of them from out-of-town. 
Ralph M. Brann, secretary-treasurer of 
the Personal Accident Bureau, was in 
charge of arrangements. It was a good 
fellowship gathering with no speeches. 








TWO COS. JOIN CONFERENCE 


The executive committee of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference, in 
session this week in New York City. 
passed favorably upon the application of 
iwo new members—the Michigan Bene- 
fit Hospital Association, an insurance 
company in Detroit, and the Salina Mu- 
tual Casualty of Salina, Ohio. There 
was a good attendance of executive 
committee members on hand as well as 
Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary, 
and members of the conference advisory 
council. 

Annual meeting of the conference in 
1944 has been set for May 16 to 18 at 
Fdgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. In ad- 
dition a one-day midwinter meeting will 
be held in Chicago as early in February 
as can be arranged. 

Presiding officer at this week’s execu- 
tive session was H. P. Skoglund, presi- 
dent, North American Life & Casualty, 
chairman of the committee. 





NEW MISSOURI COMPANY 
The Physicians Life & Casualty has 
been incorporated in Springfield, Mo., 
at $25,000 to write life, accident and 
health lines on the stipulated premium 
plan. 





TEXAS COMP. RATES REDUCED 


Casualty Commissioner Gibbs Orders Re- 
duction;; Premium Saving in State 
Estimated at $3,000,000 

Casualty Insurance Commissioner J. P. 
Gibbs of the Texas Board of Insurance 
Commissioners announces reduction in 
rates and overtime wage bonus elimina- 
tion in the state, effective on new and 
renewal workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance on and after January 1, 1944, that 
will result in premium savings to policy- 
holders of about $3,000,000, based on an 
annual premium of $25,000,00. This an- 
nouncement follows the public hearing of 
November 19. 

The over-all indicated reduction in the 
general rate level, due to accident de- 
crease in relation to payroll, amounts to 
4.8%. It was pointed out by Commis- 
sioner Gibbs that rates were reduced 
2% in addition to the loss experience in- 
dication because of wage increase over 
the amount required to pay maximum in- 
demnity benefits to claimants under the 
compensation act. Further, it was the 
general consensus at the public hearing 
that elimination of that part of overtime 
wages in excess of the regular wage 
scale for use in premium determination 
would result in a saving in premiums of 
from 5% to 10% 

The Board of Insurance Commission- 
ers approved for use in premium deter- 
mination the elimination of the payroll 
in excess of payrolls extended at stand- 
ard wage rates provided the employer 
maintains payroll records clearly indi- 
cating the additional wages paid because 
of overtime. This approval is applicable to 
all payrolls earned on and after Jan- 
uary 1. 

Out of a total of 656 classifications on 
which rates were revised, the rates on 
forty-eight classifications were increased 
due to an unfavorable loss experience; 
the rates on 602 classifications were de- 
creased, and the rates on six classifica- 
tions were unchanged. 








ARRANGE C. & S. CLUB PARTY 


New York Club to Hold Annual Christ- 
mas Fete at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel; 
Affair Will Be Formal 

William J. Thompson, vice-president, 
Globe Indemnity, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee of the Casualty & 
Surety Club of New York, has issued 
notices to members of the thirty-fifth 
annual Christmas party of the club, to 
be held in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
ne evening, December 15, at 

p. m 

The reception room will be opened at 
6 p. m., and special guests will be repre- 
sentatives of the Army and Navy just 
back from the fighting fronts. 

The affair will be formal and special 
entertainment will be provided. There 
will be no speeches. Admission is free to 
any member who has paid his dues for 
1943, or who remit payment of $7 for 
dues with application for a ticket to the 
party. Reservations must be in the hands 
of Secretary J. D. Spellman, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York City, not later than De- 
cember 7. Tables will seat ten, and guest 
tickets are $7 each. 

Mr. Thompson invites members to in- 
vite their friends “and make this the 
biggest get-together of the year.” Toast- 
master will be Ray Caverly, Fidelity & 
Casualty vice-president, who is president 
of the club. 








N. Y. Expansion 


Manufacturers Companies of Phila. Set 
Up Complete Fire Underwriting Dept.; 
Enlarged Casualty-Surety Space 
The Manufacturers Companies of Phil- 
adelphia are expanding their Greater 
New York operations at 116 John Street, 
latest step being to provide a complete 
fire underwriting department. The en- 
tire seventh floor of this building is now 
occupied, space being sizeably increased. 
While the move was primarily taken in 
the interest of the Manufacturers Fire, 
T. J. McDermott, branch manager of 
both companies in New York, says that 





Ad Men to Hear Ewing 
On Public Relations 


MEET DECEMBER 9 9 IN NEW YORK 





Broughton, Murphy, Mays, Myers, Cook 
And Rex Stout on Program; Feature 
Is Fire and Casualty Research 





Esmond Ewing, vice president of the 
Travelers Fire and Charter Oak Fire, 
chairman of the public relations coin- 
mittee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, will deliver an address on 
public relations at luncheon at the one- 
day meeting of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference to be held at the 
Commodore Hotel, New York City, De- 
cember 9. 

Speakers at the morning session will 
be Averell Broughton, public relations 
counsel of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, on the subject of 
public relations, following which Ray 
Murphy, assistant manager of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
ives, will discuss research in the casualty 
insurance field, and Milton W. Maye 
director, Business Development Office. 
will talk on research in fire insurance. 

The activities of the day will start 
with a breakfast meeting of the execu- 
tive committee and the convention itself 
will be opened at 10:30 a. m. Following 
the appearance of Messrs. Broughton, 
Murphy and Mays, the meeting will be 
adjourned at noon for a_ relaxation 
period of one hour before reassembling 
at 1 p. m. for luncheon to hear Mr, 
Ewing. 

Outside Speakers 


The afterncon speakers are all from 
outside the insurance business. Vernon 
Myers and Harold Cook of the adver- 
tising staff of Look Magazine will dis- 
cuss “Technique in Determining Family 
Readership.” Mr. Myers, as director of 
visual research for Look, Inc., appeared 
before ‘the conference in 1940 demon- 
strating the ‘“eye-camera,” and members 
are looking forward to hearing him 
again. 

The last speaker of the afternoon will 
be Rex Stout, famous author, chairman 
ot the Writers’ War Board, who will dis- 
cuss “Propaganda.” Writing of Mr. 
Stout’s career, F. Sidney Holt, super- 
visor of publicity of the Aetna (Fire) 
Insurance Co., says: 

“Rex Todhunter Stout, chairman of 
the Writers’ War Board, is a master of 
the topic he has selected which is 
‘Propaganda.’ He has learned his sub- 
ject while serving in the capacity of 
= boy, store clerk, bookkeeper, sail- 

, hotel manager, inventor, organizer of 
pe Hat thrift plans, master of ceremonies, 
radio commentator and member of the 
Authors League of America. He _ has 
written twenty-one books.” 





Baltimore A. & H. Men Hear 
Talk on Business Ethics 


Guest speaker of the Baltimore Asso- 
ciation of Accident & Health Under- 
writers at its November dinner meeting 
was Dwight Holmes, manager, Better 
Business Bureau of that city. He told 
how his organization investigates bad 
business ethics and touched especially o: 
“twisters” and so-called insurance ad- 
visers. He also gave lowdowns on prac 
tices in the coal business today, indi- 
cating how investigators of his bureau 
check up on short weighing of coal. 
C. R. DeWitz, president of the club, pr 
sided ; twenty-four were present includ 
ing E. H. Fredrickson, local life insu1 
ance man, and Dr. Bixler of the Mary 
land Casualty, both guests. 

Announcement was made by Presiden! 
DeWitz of the name for the new 
ietter of the association, for which § 
in war stamps had been offered. Cav! 
Vaughn of Monarch Life won this priz 


with name “BAHUA Bullet.” 





casualty-surety departments will also gc! 
increased space, as well as the clait 
department and the general office 
so as to facilitate handling of large vo! 
ume business.” 
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Redding Conducts A.M.A. Session On 


Practical Ins. Program for Industry 


\mos E. Redding, assistant secretary, 
\-tna Casualty & Surety, presided over 
‘snerican Management’s panel discus- 

» on “A Practical Insurance Program 
;.» Industry” at the annual meeting of 
‘nsurance division this week in Cleve- 
land. Speakers in this panel were H. L. 
Hubbell, manager, real estate and in- 
rrance, Westinghouse Electric Co., 
Pittsburgh, and Byron Picton, partner 

Picton, Cavanaugh & Co.,, insurance 
-kerage firm of Toledo, O. In opening 
« discussion Mr. Redding pointed to 
our main points essential in a practical 
neurance program, and they follow: 

| A complete and properly designed 
program of insurance must be based on 
an accurate and thorough survey of risk 
exposures. 

2. A study of the different insurance 
forms available must be made and these 
forms must be fitted to the require- 
ments and, at all times, kept up-to-date 
according to the latest developments in 
the field of insurance. 

3. The informed agent or broker 
makes a worthwhile contribution to the 
economic plan of things and merits ade- 
quate compensation. 

} Under present conditions, when 
additional responsibilities are being 
placed on business executives, insurance 
matters are likely to suffer. Insurance 
affairs cannot be neglected if serious 
difficulties later on are to be avoided. 
The informed agent or broker can be 
of tremendous assistance to management 
in this regard. 
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Reasons Why Insurance is Purchased 


In his talk Mr. Redding pointed out 
that the reasons why insurance is pur- 
chased may be broken down into three 
major categories. Lines such as fidelity 


bonds, boiler, machinery, elevator and 
workmen’s compensation insurance are 
purchased primarily to obtain the serv- 
ices of a well-organized insurance com- 
pany which may be supplied by its claim 
or legal departments or by its inspec- 
tion or engineering department, or its 
investigation of the past history of 
prospective employes. 

Other lines are bought for a variety 
of reasons. Group life, disability, hos- 
pitalization and pension forms are 
bought to improve employe relations. 
Appeal, attachment, permit and license 
bonds are bought because practice com- 
monly requires them. 

Remaining reason why insurance is 
purchased, that of transferring risk, un- 
derlines its basic economic function, said 
Mr. Redding. “It is an almost universal 
practice to employ insurance for this 
purpose,” he explained. “The insurance 
carrier, through the acceptance of a 
large number of risks, is able to reduce 
the aggregate uncertaintly for the group. 
In this fact we find the true economic 
gain in any system of insurance.” 

Self-Insurance Programs 

Further along Mr. Redding spoke 
about “self-insurance” programs saying: 
“Sometimes, in large operations, there 
is a sufficient number of units of ex- 
posure to reduce the aggregate of uncer- 
tainty of loss. Such a situation may en- 
courage the development of a reserve 
system, or what is commonly called a 
‘self-insurance’ program. Such a system 
may well effect a reduction in cost, for 
a period of time. Where such a method 
is established, however, the industry em- 
barks upon another venture: it enters 
the insurance field. 

“In any such system, moreover, there 
is not likely to be a diversity of interest, 


and factors outside of the industry may 
produce unusually great effects. Results 
have shown that periods of depression 
or economic instability can turn profit- 
able insurance operations into exceed- 
ingly unprofitable ones. The recent de- 
cision of one of the largest organizations 
in the country to discontinue such a 
‘self-insurance’ plan presents some evi- 
dence that this idea does not always 
meet, in every way, the great expecta- 
tions claimed for it. To some, it may 
appear that the profit possibilities are 
generally too small to warrant the 
trouble and the expense such schemes 
usually demand.” 

Mr. Redding upheld the survey method 
as the only way to present an industry 
with a practical insurance program, de- 
claring, “An intelligently prepared in- 
surance program must be based on a 
complete and accurate survey of the risk 
exposures of the industry. It is not 
sufficient to attempt to list such risks 
from memory. A careful study of the 
entire business operations is necessary, 
if all exposures are to be discovered.” 

This brought the speaker to tell of 
the role played by a well-informed agent 
or broker in the making of the survey 
and then in helping his client or pros- 
pect to take definite action. “The in- 
formed agent or broker,” he said, “who 
possesses the talent and the required 
ability to move hesitating people to ac- 
tien and by so doing makes available 
the advantages of insurance, contributes 
a very worthwhile increment to the eco- 
nomic plan of things. He has every 
right to expect proper compensation. 

“The functioning of the insurance 
facilities of the greatest underwriting 
organizations of the nation are predi- 
cated upon his talent, skill and sales 
ability. The talent and ability we refer 
to is no surface quality. On the con- 
trary, its roots stretch deep into the 
field of hard work. Sound judgment in 
insurance matters is based on a broad 
knowledge of the many uses of insur- 
ance. It is no common talent. It merits 
adequate compensation.” 


G. P. Houston Observes His 
40th Year With U. S. F. & G. 


G. Porter Houston, treasurer, United 
States F. & G., and a member of its 
board of directors, observes his fortieth 
anniversary with the company this 
month. A native Baltimorean, he is the 
son of the late Col. G. Porter Houston, 
who was at one time commanding officer 
of the U. S. Marine Corps. 

Starting as a bookkeeper in 1903, Mr. 
Houston was named auditor in 1913. In 
1926 he was appointed comptroller, vice 
president in 1929, and in 1939 was elected 
treasurer to succeed the late W. George 
Hynson. 

A luncheon was given in his honor 
at the Maryland Club on Wednesday, 
December 1, by the executive officers of 
the company. 


Whelan Gets Pittsburgh Post 
Of Manufacturers Cos. 


Charles H. Whelan has been named 
to succeed R. M. Addis, resigned, as 
manager of the Pittsburgh office of 
Manufacturers Casualty and Manufac- 
turers Fire, which supervises business in 
western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and 
West Virginia. 

Mr. Whelan formerly managed the 
Pittsburgh branch office of Ocean Acci- 
dent for nine years. He is now president 
of the Casualty Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh. 


APPROVED IN MISSOURI 

State Superintendent of Insurance Ed- 
ward L. Schuefler of Missouri has ap- 
proved, following a public hearing on 
November 22, a plan for elimination of 
overtime wages in the computation of 
workmen’s compensation insurance rates 
for Missouri employers. 

Departmental action on compensation 
es for the year 1944 will be announced 
ater. 
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Prepare for Post-War Era 








Vincent Cullen Points to Effects of 


Reconversion Period on Surety Lines 


We have all read much about post-war 
planning. While I believe that all of us 
should be thinking about what is going 
to happen to our respective industries 
after the cessation of hostilities, never- 
theless most of the post-war planning 
stuff I have read so far sounds like 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Giving my personal views on develop- 
ments that lie ahead, I expect that there 
will be a great national rehabilitation 
program, particularly in the construction 
industry and more especially related to 
housing. It would appear from what I 
have read, that it will be necessary to 
build from two to three million housing 
units after the war. For the most part, 
these individual units will be compara- 
tively small and in my opinion will not 
directly affect the surety industry. When 


I say “directly” I mean that in connec- 
tion with these small developments our 
services to a great extent will not be 


required. Naturally the collateral activity 
brought about by this gigantic program 
will benefit us in many ways. 


Large Highway Programs 


In addition to this housing program 
there will undoubtedly be large highway 
rams. Many of the states have al- 
ready prepared their programs for high- 
way spentaeiaicticte. - 

The post-war highways, in my opin- 
ion, will be super highways as compared 
to what we now have. They will be 
expensive undertakings and for the most 
part bonds will be required. This will 
sive the surety companies a_ large 
revenue, 

Prior to the war, the Government for 
a number of years built many post of- 
fices, Federal court houses and Govern- 
ment buildings throughout the country. 
That was originally started by the “Man 
Work Program.” In the new programs 
I doubt if the Federal Government will 
directly do much of the building. It may 
in many cases aid the states in the de- 
velopment of highways, tunnels, bridges, 
etc. So, insofar as the surety end of 
our business is concerned, we should 
benefit materially by these programs. 

Our other so-called commercial lines, 
such as fidelity, blanket, burglary, forg- 
ery, etc., will perhaps suffer slightly dur- 
ing the reconversion period. Just how 
long that period will be, I do not know 

my guess is that it et run from six 
months to two years. After that period, 
however, when our many _ industries 
swing into line for production of con- 
sumer goods, then our commercial lines 
should be directly benefited. There 
should be an increase in our fidelity busi- 
ness; blanket bonds should be stimt- 
lated, and our general commercial lines 
should be improved. 

I visualize that many of our coverages 
will be broadened, although during the 
last five or ten years the surety com- 
panies have moved rapidly in the direc- 
tion of the elimination of unnecessary 
details and the broadening of coverage 
to the public. However, I think this will 
move along at an accelerated pace—our 
coverages will be improved and perhaps 
many hazards heretofore excluded will be 
covered by the new policies. 


prog 


Reconversion Period Problems 


It is reasonable to predict that during 
the so-called reconversion period our loss 
ratios will be unfavorably affected. This 
reconversion period will be rather hectic 
and to some extent chaotic. There will 
be a general looseness in business that 
will, in my opinion, develop fidelity, 
burglary and bank losses. Fortunately 
the surety companies for the most part 
are adequately reserved against this 


event and should take care of the high 





VINCENT CULLEN 


loss frequency and high loss ratio with- 
out too much trouble. 

In nearly every business paper there 
frequently appears a reference to the 
cancellation or termination of war con- 
tracts. This, of course, is a major prob- 
lem for many industries but I personally 
believe it is being much better handled 
than the newspapers indicate. We must 
remember that we are faced with a dif- 
ferent situation in this war compared 
with World War No. 1. In 1918 we were 
fighting one war, so to speak, and that 
war terminated, suddenly leaving thou- 
sands of contracts unfinished and with 
no definite program for the proper and 
prompt termination of them. 

In this war we have been talking about 
the termination or cancellation of con- 
tracts for many months and much has 
been done about it. While there is a 
very complicated tax angle to consider, 
nevertheless much thought has been 
given to the subject. Apparently the 
Government is alert to the fact that the 
matter must be handled promptly and 
intelligently and I think we need nat be 
too fearful about the result except per- 
haps in isolated cases. 





HARTFORD GROUP 1944 ADS 





Columns of Informative Material on 
Insurance Will Be Featured in 
All National Advertising 

A new type of national advertising has 
been adopted by the Hartford Fire and 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity for 
1944. Two full columns of informative 
material regarding the insurance busi- 
ness in general and Hartford coverages 
in particular will be featured in every 
1944 page advertisement. The public re- 
lations angle has been carefully consid- 
ered in presenting a large amount of fac- 
tual material with reference to insur- 
ance costs, fire and accident prevention 
and other services rendered by the busi- 
ness to the insuring public. 

The first advertisement will feature 
home safety and will reproduce a check 
list of home safety precautions prepared 
by the National Conservation Bureau. 

In 1944, for the first time, the Hartford 
Live Stock Insurance Company will 
participate in this advertising program. 

The well-known stag trademark promi- 
nently displayed will help to identify 
each advertisement. 





KALAMAZOO AGENT DEAD 
Glenn E. Ranney, 63, prominent Kal- 
amazoo insurance man for some twenty- 
three years, died recently after an ill- 
ness of several weeks. 






Post-War Rate Adjustment Problem 
Of Concern to Richard V. Goodwin 


Richard V. Goodwin, whose views on 
post-war problems follow, contributes a 
definition of “public relations’ given to 
him by @ specialist in that field, which 
might well be adopted as the basis for an 
all-inclusive program for the casualty in- 
dustry in the post-war period. It is: “Pyb- 
lic relations is just doing good and getting 
credit for it.” Hts article follows: 


I feel that the outlook for business in 
the post-war period is good because the 
casualty and surety business follows the 
business cycle, and it seems to me that 
= we have any faith at all in the ancient 
law of supply and demand that controls 
business cycles, the period following the 
close of the war should, as soon as neces- 
sary adjustments are made, be a fairly 
extended period of good business. There- 
fore, it should be equally good for the 
casualty and surety business. 

Like every business, we will have 
many perplexing and difficult problems. 
Our rates, being based on statistics and 
gencrally planned to develop over longer 
periods, may require emergency adjust- 
ment to fit the sudden transition from 
war conditions to peace conditions. Ma- 
terial changes in the physical conduct of 
industries will require changes in cover- 
age and probably competition will be 
quite acute, but these are all matters that 
can be studied and probably adjusted 
promptly and should, as I have said be- 
fore, result in a sustained period of con- 
structive, good development of the cas- 
ualty and surety business. 

You make particular reference to the 
subject of research. I believe that the 
casualty and surety business, like most 
other great industries, has recently be- 
come more conscious of its relationship 
to other businesses and the public as a 
whole and, therefore, the need of greater 
research has become apparent. Consider- 
able progress has already been made on 
that score and even more will be made 
It has been demonstrated that an en- 
lightened self-interest requires that an 
industry, to survive successfully, must 
serve the legitimate needs of the public. 
Some call it public relations and some 
call it business development but whatever 
it is called, the fact exists. 


A Basis for Candid Self-Analysis 


To serve the public, an industry must 
know the public’s needs and the best 
source to determine these needs is 
through competent research. Competent 
research can not only study the needs 
of the public but can also be a basis 





RICHARD V. GOODWIN 


for candid self-analysis. That, also, 
should be helpful to the industry as in 
the past there have been times when the 
development of the industry has been 
dictated to a considerable extent by 
competitive pressure and, considering 
many times the sources of competition, 
this is not always pressure to have the 
industry move in the right direction but 
instead sometimes in the direction of 
expediency. 

The best defense against competition 
of any kind is to produce a product that 
the public needs at a fair price and then 
let the public know about it. If the 
casualty and surety business, through its 
normal development and research, can 
place itself in that position, it will have 
far less to fear from competition of any 
kind, including that of the Government. 

After the war our business will have 
many new fields in which to develop, not 
the least of which is the airplane indus- 
try. The thousands of men now being 
trained to fly planes and the hundreds 
of thousands that have become air-con- 
scious and the worldwide scope of our 
trade and communications would _ indi- 
cate that there is no reason why the de- 
velopment of the business in the not too 
distant future should not be along the 
same lines as that of the automobile 
business in the past forty years. 





E. C. Stone Emphasizes Research Needs 


(Continued from Page 80) 


provements and discoveries, in connec- 
tion with their business of transmitting 
the human voice from one point to an- 
other. It might well be that some person 
will come along with an invention so 
radically improving existing means as 
almost to put the company out of busi- 
ness, and thus possibly scrap its huge 
investment in plant and property. 

In order that it may not be placed in 
that position, because of some new dis- 
coveries or inventions, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. must have avail- 
able a research department of high 
calibre. 

How Insurance Business Differs 

One of the interesting things about 
the insurance business is that it is not 
affected adversely by new inventions and 
discoveries. These but afford new things 
to be insured. When the horse and the 
buggy were replaced by the automobile, 
the insurance companies greatly bene- 


fited. In the horse and buggy days they 
wrote merely their teams’ liability poli- 
cies. But when the automobile came 
along there was presented the opportun- 
ity to write the greatest of volume of 
premiums to be written about any single 
item or article of merchandise. 

Thus, in the same way, if the airp/ane 
is to replace to a certain extent otier 
modes of travel and even the auto0- 
bile, insurance will still benefit becavise 
there will be the chance to write in in- 
creasing volume premiums along a. ia- 
tion lines. 

But insurance companies as wel! as 
the insurance business do need rese:rch 
departments, They must learn all the 
things they must do to improve t'cit 
coverages, to better their service, ani to 
reduce their costs, in order that iey 
may be permitted to carry on the in- 
surance business as one of the ‘ree 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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E. C. Stone Emphasizes Research Needs 


(Continued from Page 94) 


\merican enterprises. The moment com- 
panies fall down on their service, the in- 
stant their coverages are not sufficiently 
broad, the day when the cost is too 
arge, we shall hear demands made to 
have the Government take over the busi- 
ness of insurance and to carry it on as 
a covernmental enterprise despite all the 
handicaps incidental to governmental 
management. 


Why Research Is Needed 


[fence, it is more necessary than ever, 
and particularly looking, ahead to the 
post-war period, to examine every phase 
of our business to see how efficiently it 
is being carried on. We must look into 
all the things now happening to see to 
what extent insurance coverages may be 
improved so as to fit new conditions. 
We must also see what may be done in 
the handling of the business so that the 
ultimate cost to the public may be as 
reasonable as possible. 

It must be evident to everybody that 
insurance companies being charged, as 
our Courts say, “with a public interest,” 
are obligated to provide whatever they 
do furnish in the way of coverage or 
service at the lowest, reasonable cost. 

Hence, I think one of the most im- 
portant things for our business itself to 
do, as well as for individual companies 
to do, is to establish research depart- 
ments which will conduct the most care- 
ful study of all the problems now exist- 
ing and those that are expected to arise 
in the post-war period to the end that 
the insurance companies may indeed be 
up-to-date; that they may meet new 
conditions and new situations more ef- 
ficiently, with better coverages, with 
more worthwhile service, and at lower 
costs. 

There is little doubt that in the post- 
war period we shall have the chance to 
write a much greater volume of business 
than we have thus far written if for no 
other reason than because of the extent 
to which the airplane will be used. We 
feel most people are convinced that in 
the post-war period we shall see the air- 
plane in as extensive and frequent use 
as we now see the automobile. The in- 
vention of the helicopter will likewise 
revolutionize the use of airplanes. The 
time is certainly not far distant when 
more persons will be moving farther out 
into the country, each having his own 
helicopter or plane, thus to make easy 
and quick trips from the more distant 
home to the office. Life will thus be 
speeded up to a great extent. 

If we do have airplanes in a great 
number, which now seems probable, the 
companies will have the chance to write 
an infinite amount of insurance pre- 
miums, as they grant all the various 
coverages even now afforded to the 
owner of an airplane. 


The Producer’s Compensation 
lust as I believe it to be necessary 
companies themselves carefully to 
study the future of the business, espe- 
cially as regards the post-war period, 
likewise must it be true that brokers, 
axents, and other producers must like- 
-e “know themselves.” They must 
er face the problem of whether the 
rvices they render are worth the price 
they receive, I firmly believe that the 
cuterprising, up-to-date, wise insurance 
counsellor of today who makes a study 
his business and regards it as a pro- 
ssion does indeed perform a worth- 
‘ile service. He is entitled to be a 
‘rmanent cog in the economic scheme 
' things, and is worth what he gets by 
ty of commissions or other remunera- 
ons, whatever may be the method by 

ich he does receive his reward. 
There can be no doubt, however, that 
iore and more attention will be given 
_the matter of how much should be 
aid for the services thus rendered. It 
‘sentiaily is a problem of the agent, the 





broker, and the producer, and they will 
do well to give it the most careful study, 
having in mind the different kind of 
world in which we all shall be living 
when our boys have brought about the 
unconditional surrender of our enemies. 


Role of Advertising and Radio 
Broadcasting 


I have no doubt at all that advertising, 
to say nothing of radio broadcasting, will 
play an increasingly important part in 
the post-war era. I don’t think it is 
necessary to wait that long. Since our 
business is “charged with a public in- 
terest,” there is the increasing duty on 
our part to reduce the vast area of 
ignorance now existing as respects in- 
surance companies, insurance methods, 
insurance policies, and insurance men. It 
definitely becomes a part of the duty of 
an up-to-date company to see to it that 
its ideas about the way the business 
should be carried on are brought to the 
attention of the public so that the pub- 
lic may better know what the company 
is trying to do and how it is going about 
trying to do it. Linked up to all this, 
of course, is the problem of the mer- 
chandising of our business. There again 
it will be well for companies, to say 
nothing of agents, brokers and pro- 
ducers, carefully to study the problems 
incident to this phase of our business to 
the end that we shall be able, not merely 
in the post-war period but right now, to 
give to the public the complete cover- 
ages it needs, in the simplest and clear- 
est wording possible. Service rendered 
in this connection should be as up-to- 
date, as efficient and worthwhile as pos- 
sible, and at the lowest reasonable cost. 


Mich. Auto Law Test Case 
May Be Tried December 7 


Due to the belated filing of a petition 
of intervenor, another postponment was 
necessary in the often-delayed test suit 
to determine constitutionality of Michi- 
gan’s 1943 revision of the motorists’ 
financial responsibility act. 

Maurice Moule, assistant attorney 
general handling the case for the state, 
said trial of the case on its merits, 
which had been scheduled for Novem- 
ber 19, now is set for December 7 and 
probably will be held then. 

The law is being attacked as to con- 
stitutionality by Edward N. Barnard, 
prominent Detroit lawyer and politician, 
who, in behalf of several clients, con- 
tends the new law is class legislation, 
benefiting insurance interests and ad- 
versely affecting motorists. The inter- 
venor in the case is Henry B. Taliaferro, 
colored Detroit attorney, who also rep- 
resents several clients, including one 
affected by the law, if it is upheld, since 
the accident in which he participated 
occurred August 5, a week after the 
act’s effective date. Taliaferro did not 
file his bill with the Wayne circuit court 
(Detroit) until November 17, after re- 
ge permission to intervene Novem- 
er 








Grocery Co. in Cincinnati 


Forms Own Indemnity Co. 


After self-insuring all its casualty 
claims for years the Kroger Grocery 
and Baking Company with headquarters 
in Cincinnati has established the Man- 
ufacturers’ and Merchants’ Indemnity 
Company to expedite handling of risks. 
Officers elected were: Joseph B. Hall, 
president; Edward J. Stoddard, vice 
president and general manager; Edward 
J. Stoddard, secretary; Roger B. Con- 
ant, treasurer. Directors include Charles 
M. Robertson, Kroger Company’s presi- 
dent; Charles W. Dupuis, Walter A. 
Draper, Harry J. Gilligan, Donald M. 
Wood, A. T. Kearney. 





Randall Sees World-Wide Expansion 


(Continued from Page 80) 


poses. Insurance will be needed in con- 
nection with the operation of these 
planes and it must follow the plane 
wherever it goes. 

Plane travel will not be limited as has 
been automobile travel in the past. Both 
commercial and private and_ pleasure 
planes will be flown to all parts of the 
world. The development of the airplane 
will be somewhat similar to the develop- 
ment of the automobile—on a more lim- 
ited scale, probably, and more in the 
nature of commercial development than 
private and pleasure development—but 
in any event, it will open a compara- 
tively new and large field for the Ameri- 
can casualty companies and will present 
to them the necessity of extending their 
operations to cover these planes while 
in foreign countries. Personally, I be- 
lieve that the development of aviation 
insurance in the post-war era will afford 
one of the greatest opportunities for the 
expansion of the casualty insurance busi- 
ness. 

Comprehensive insurance has become 
very popular in the last two or three 
years. There is still much to be done 
in the way of combining coverages under 
a single contract and it is my belief that 
the casualty companies will develop 
more combination package policies in the 
next few years. 

Improved Classification System of Rating 

I believe that the classification system 
of rating automobiles which was used 
so successfully in the period just before 
the war and which it became necessary 
for us to suspend for the duration, will 
be used again in the post-war era— 
probably in an improved form. [I still 
believe that we have only just started 
to explore the use of mileage in rating 
automobiles and I am convinced that in 
the post-war era plans will be adopted 
in which the mileage exposure will play 
a more and more important part. 

Immediately following the war when 
manufacturing concerns are converting 
from war operations to peace-time oper- 
ations, business will be considerably re- 
laxed and casualty premiums will fall off. 
This will be followed, however, by a great 
upsurge in business to meet the demands 
of the public to replace civilian goods 
which have been worn out or discarded. 
Certainly, a large number of automo- 
biles will have passed out of existence 
in the next year or two and will have to 
be replaced as soon after the war as it 
is possible for the automobile manufac- 
turer to meet the demands. The same is 
true of electrical equipment, particularly 
that used in and around homes. 

Wages will probably remain at a hich 
level and therefore, as soon as the wait- 
ing or conversion period is over. the cas- 
ualty companies may expect their pre- 
mium income to return to a high level. 
Casualtv business should be reasonably 
profitable; therefore, competition will be 
very keen. 


Expects War Proiects Rating Plan 
To Be Dropped 

The method of compensating insurance 
producers adopted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in connection with the War 
Projects Insurance Rating Plan has cre- 
ated much discussion over the past two 
years, particularly as to whether the 
plan ‘will be adopted and continued by 
the companies after the war is over. T 
do not think so. The plan was adopted 
for a specific purpose and when the war 
is over, that purpose having been served, 
the plan will be abandoned. I believe 
that the producer will continue to re- 
ceive his compensation just as he has in 
the past; that is, the agent’s commis- 
sion will be collected as a part of the 
insurance premium. However, it is quite 
possible that commissions may eventu- 
ally be paid on a flat fee basis rather 
than on a percentage basis. I think there 
are many advantages in such a system, 
particularly in connection with certain 


lines of business such as insurance where 
a flat charge is made for the coverage 
and the average premium is compara- 
tively small. 

It is quite certain that the plan of 
grading commissions by size of risk has 
come to stay. It has already been ap- 
proved in a number of states in connec- 
tion with compensation business and will, 
in my opinion, be extended to other lines 
of business in the future. There are 
certain lines of casualty business writ- 
ten on a flat charge basis where the 
average premium in many territories is 
so small that the compensation received 
by the producer for developing such 
business is entirely inadequate. I there- 
fore believe that a minimum commission 
program should be adopted in order that 
producers may be reasonably compen- 
sated for the production of small pre- 
mium risks. This is very important and 
should receive the early attention of 
casualty companies. 

After the war I expect that the cas- 
ualty companies will again do a great 
deal of research work along advertising 
and merchandising lines. It is unfortu- 
nate that the companies were unable to 
take full advantage of the work which 
was done along this line just before the 
war. Almost immediately after the work 
was completed the companies had to di- 
vert all their efforts to solving the many 
problems raised by war conditions. Much 
valuable information has been obtained 
from the polls taken on matters relating 
to insurance and particularly in regard 
to the relationship between insurance 
companies and the buying public. The 
insurance business is dependent upon the 
good will of the public and I know of no 
better way of finding out how the pub- 
lic feels towards the insurance com- 
panies than to follow this method of re- 
search. 

There is every prospect of a bright 
future for the casualty companies in the 
post-war era. Naturally, many changes 
must be made to mect the new demands 
brought about by the changed conditions 
which will exist but I have no fear of 
the future. There is a big job to be 
done, and it will be done well because 
the casualty companies have both the 
ability and the will to do it. Casualty 
executives who are giving the matter 
much thought and attention are looking 
forward with great interest to the post- 
war era, in which period we think this 
country will make great progress. The 
casualty companies will do their share to 
meet the new and increasing demands 
upon them, and will prosper accordingly. 


EATON WITH AMER. CASUALTY 





Appointed Assistant Vice President of 
Reading Company in Charge of Auto- 
mobile, Liability and Compensation 
Appointment of William C. Eaton as 

assistant vice president, in charge of 

automobile, liability and compensation 
departments, has been announced by 

President H. G. Evans of the American 

Casualty of Reading. Mr. Eaton has 

recently been Chicago branch manager 

of the Massachusetts Bonding. 

At the age of 15 Mr. Eaton started 
in the insurance business with his 
father. After some years as a local 
agent, he joined the Zurich, where he 
was associated for twenty-two years. 
He was superintendent of underwriting 
for that company for a number of 
years. Mr. Eaton was a member of the 
original committee which worked out 
the Assigned Risk Pool for Illinois and 
for five years was on the executive 
committee of the Chicago Association 
of Casualty & Surety managers. He is 
a well-known speaker and writer on 
workmen’s compensation, occupational 
diseases and retrospective rating prob- 
lems, and gained prominence by work- 
ing out comprehensive liability coverage 
with one of America’s leading railroads. 
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Roeber Makes Report 
On Workmen’s Comp. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETING 


General Manager Says Comprehensive 
Plan Has Changed Little; Talks on 
Legislation and 1943 Rating Program 


W. F. Roeber general manager, Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, in his annual report delivered De- 
cember 2 at the meeting of the council 
in New York, said that there have been 
no material changes during the year in 
the methods provided for coverage of 
workmen’s compensation insurance on 
projects directly connected with the war 
effort and where the cost of the insur- 
ance is financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The comprehensive 
national defense projects and the prac- 
from stand- 


rating plan for 


tice of allowing deviations 
ard rates on projects where the cost of 
is a direct item of expense 
have 


the insurance 
to the Government, he said, 
tinued in effect without major changes 
in principle but there have been a num- 
and changes in 
detail made effective. 

Among the interpretations and 
changes in detail he listed the following: 


con- 


ber of “interpretations 


that have been 


Cover Occupational Diseases 

Provision for extending coverage to 
include payment of voluntary compen- 
sation for occupational disease cases in 
states in which occupational dis- 
covered under the com- 
interpretation of the plan 
so as to permit, under certain restricted 
conditions, the combinations of various 
types of cost-plus-a-fixed-fee and lump- 
sum contracts; an arrangement with 
Governmental agencies which recognizes 
that all of the medical cost at project 
sites is not applicable to compensation 
cases and that the extent of medical 
services rendered other than the hand- 
ling of compensation cases varies ac- 
cording to the type of project involved. 

Mr. Roeber said the comprehensive 
rating plan provides that insurance shall 
be concurrent and continuous until the 
completion of a project or operation 
except that if the project or operation is 
of indefinite duration, the insurance shall 
be for a period of two years. During 
the year, Mr. Roeber said, an interpre- 
tation was adopted providing that the 
comprehensive rating agreement may be 
extended for further two-year periods 
beyond the original term to the extent 
necessary pending completion of the 
project. “This extension of the term 
of the comprehensive rating plan agree- 
ment,” he said, “is desirable because it 
increases the protection to the carrier 
against the possibility of exceeding the 
maximum premium. Under the extended 
term, the maximum premium for the 
entire project will be the maximum cor- 
responding to the standard premium for 
the entire period of the comprehensive 
agreement.” 


those 
eases are not 
pensation law; 


Stevedoring Risks 


Mr. Roeber said that at the request 
of the War Shipping Administration, 
consideration has been given to the 
treatment of stevedoring risks connected 
with the war effort. He said the original 
suggestion that the scone of the com- 
nrehensive rating plan be extended to 
include such stevedoring operations as 
are now being conducted by the Govern- 
ment upon a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee basis, 
met with numerous objections. After 
considerable negotiation, the agreement 
was reached whereby stevedoring oper- 
ations performed by the Government 
under cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract will 
be written as follows: 

In states where the workmen’s com- 
nensation rating program of 1943 has 
been approved, the premium discount 
plan will be used. 

2. In certain other 


states, pending 








Overtime Rule Approved 

The classification rating committee of 
the Compensation Insurance Rating 
30ard of New York this week approved 
the wartime emergency rules on over- 
time wages under which plan all over- 
time wages will be disregarded for the 
purpose of computing premiums. Effec- 
tive date of the new rule will be Janu- 
ary 1, 1944 and it contains no retroactive 
feature. 

The overtime rules were filed on Wed- 
nesday with the New York Insurance 
Department and they await the action 
of Superintendent R. E. Dineen. As is 
generally known, decision of the Com- 
pensation Rating Board on this matter 
has been long delayed because of a tie 
vote in the committee which was broken 
this week 








availability of the premium discount 
plan, stevedoring operations shall, with 
the approval of the supervising authori- 
ties, be subject to a 15% reduction in 
the manual or experience rates when 
written by stock companies and to a 5% 
reduction when written by non-stock 
companies. 
Legislative Year 


Pointing out that this has been a 
legislative year, Mr. Roeber said that 
approximately 183 bills affecting com- 
pensation procedure or, costs were en- 
acted out of a total of 721 bills intro- 
duced. He presented a table showing 
estimated effect of legislation on com- 
pensation costs, exclusive of occupational 
diseases. By far the greatest estimated 
increase is in Michigan, where it reaches 
22.4% 

Mr. Roeber said that recommendations 
of the actuarial committee of the council 
for a revised and simplified rate making 
procedure were approved by the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, and adopted as an emergency 
measure. 

“The new procedure does not depart 
materially from the basic principles un- 
derlying the previous procedure,” he 
said. “However, in presenting the pro- 
gram it was pointed out that future de- 
velopments might require an even fur- 
ther simplification of the ratemaking 
procedure; namely, the elimination of 
revisions of classification relativity. This 
would mean continuation of the deter- 
inination of average rate level as under 
the present method, and the determina- 
tion of individual classification rates by 
application, to present rates, of flat 
factors representing the average indus- 
try group rate level change. Under this 
procedure the carriers would report in- 
dividual classification payrolls as at 
present, but it would not be necessary 
for the carriers to assign losses to indi- 
vidual classifications. In punching the 
data, the rating organization would 
assign the losses to the governing classi- 
fication of the risk. 

“It is believed that, barring unfore- 
seen developments, we can continue to 
operate under the revised procedure ac- 
tually adopted.” 


Eliminate Contingency Loadings 


He explained that the revised rate- 
making procedure provides for elimina- 
tion of the contingency loadings. In 
approving this step, the NAIC provided 
for submission by the council of a satis- 
factory substitute for the contingency 
factor. Mr. Roeber said and while this 
matter is under consideration by the 
actuarial committee, no definite con- 
clusion has been reached. 

Another important development was 
in connection with the question of waiv- 
ing premium charges on surcharges paid 
for overtime. Revised rules were 
adopted providing that under certain 
conditions premiums may not be col- 
lected on overtime wages, which have 
been accepted in the majority of the 
states as an emergency measure, Mr. 
Roeber said. He added that the special 
committee has been continued to in- 
vestigate and report on the general 
problem of the basis of premium and 


McCormack Seeks 24% Cut 


In Comp. Rates in Tennessee 


James M. McCormack, Tennessee Com- 
missioner, has recommended that, pending 
further study of workmen’s compensation 
statistics, a temporary rate reduction of 
8% in premium rates for this line be 
allowed in Tennessee. In addition to this 
reduction, a further reduction of 16% 
should be allowed, says Mr. McCormack, 
“at least to meet half way the question 
of the wage factor, making a total re- 
duction of 24% in Tennessee.” 

Alluding to his recent controversy with 
Clarence W. ‘Hobbs, the commissioners’ 
representative on the staff of the ‘National 
Council, the Tennessee Commissioner 
said in closing: 

It is to be regretted that attention to these 
matters has not originated within the Rating 
Bureau itself, but the correction of existing con- 
ditions is recognition of the existence of certain 
facts as outlined. Immediate remedy dated back 
to July 1, 1943, is in order, and in addition to 
the above matters, the suggested handling of 
overtime pay should be included. 





COMP. RATING PROG. HEARING 


Will Be Held by N. Y. Department on 
December 15; Hearing on “Over- 
time’ Deemed Advisable 
It was announced by Superintendent 
Robert. E. Dineen of New York this 
week that the Department’s public hear- 
ing on the compensation rating program 
will be held December 15. Mr. Dineen 
also felt that a hearing would be ad- 
visable when the question of “overtime 

pay” reaches the Department. 





Executive Changes 
(Continued from Page 77) 


fice of the Royal Indemnity. He was 
elected a vice president of the company 
in 1936 continuing his duties in charge 
of the metropolitan office of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. O'Loughlin is a past chairman of 
the Casualty Managers Association of 
New York and served a term as mem- 
bership chairman, local Casualty & 
Surety Club. 

Clarke Smith, Globe Indemnity, began 
his career with the Home Insurance Co. 
in 1921 in its bookkeeping department. 
He was later appointed special agent of 
the Home in the production department 
travelling in the South and the East. 
Mr. Smith joined the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups in 1926 as special agent for the 
Queen in North and South Carolina. In 
1931 he covered five southern states in 
the production department of the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups. In 1935 he was 
brought to New York as assistant su- 
perintendent of the special service de- 
partments of the Royal-Liverpool Groups 
and in 1938 was made assistant man- 





the question of exposure as it affects 
the rate-making procedure. 

Mr. Roeber described the revised rat- 
ing program of the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives under which 
every risk with annual premium of $1,000 
or more has an option of an advance 
premium discount or one of three altern- 
ative retrospective rating plans, all 
carrying a graduation of expense by size 
of risk as respects production costs, 
general administration and payroll audit. 

He said that the number of risks 
electing the retrospective rating plan 
continues to increase. A total of 2,189 
such risks has been filed with the 
council from 1936 up to October 1, 1943. 
He showed a tabulation of the volume 
of premium involved which indicates a 
saving of over 20% in premiums by the 
risks involved in the tabulation. 

“The New York office,” he said “has 
continued to collect data and_ inter- 
change information on risks of an inter- 
state character, both as respects Na- 
tional Council bureaus and independent 
bureaus. This method of administration 
has worked so well, it seems desirable 
that it be continued in connection with 
the three retrospective rating plans that 
form a part of the workmen’s compen- 
sation rating program—1943,” 


ager of the brokerage, general ¢ yer 
and special service departments. 

Mr. Smith remained in this capacity 
until joining the Globe as vice presi- 
dent in charge of production in Jany- 
ary, 1943. 

George W. McCagg, Eagle Indemnity, 
has been with the company since 1927 
at which time he represented the “ ile 
as a general agent at San Diego, Calif, 
Two years later he was appointed spe- 
cial agent for the Royal and Eagle In- 
demnity companies operating out of the 
Los Angeles office. In 1930 he was 
transferred as special representative to 
the South, making his headquarters at 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

On the strength of his production 
record in that area, he was called to the 
home office of the Eagle Indemnity jn 
1931 as assistant to the production man- 
ager. Three years later he became pro- 
duction manager for the Eagle Indem- 
nity, in which capacity he served for the 
next six years. In 1940 he was appointed 
to the position of assistant manager of 
the Royal Indemnity’s metropolitan of- 
fice, from which position he was _pro- 
moted to the vice presidency of the 
Eagle Indemnity. 


M. J. Denda 


(Continued from Page 41) 





to receive an entire page feature article 
in “The Headlight.” On an_ eight 
months’ basis the office had led all 
agencies of the company in amount of 
paid-for business. The thing that 
pleased Mike Denda more than any- 
thing else was the listing on that page 
of the fifty-four “reasons why” Mid- 
town had become the company’s first 
1943 million dollar agency. The “reasons 
why” were the fifty-four producers who 
gave business to the office plus the of- 
fice staff, and all their names were 
listed. The entire company joined in 
congratulating every member of the 


agency. 
Denda’s Background 


His background has been along pre- 
paratory lines for the work he is now 
doing so successfully. Born in Ana- 
conda, Mont., he attended the Univer- 
sity of Montana and then worked on 
various newspapers in Butte and Ana- 
conda. He entered the life insurance 
business in Chicago in 1924, his first 
boss being James Grizzard, a master 
salesman. 


With Mr. Grizzard he came to New 
York and joined the Postal Life or- 
ganization in June, 1929. The Postal 
National Life was then being formed 
and Mr. Denda got his first experience 
with company organization and agency 
building. The company began business 
in September, 1929, and shortly there- 
after Mr. Denda was elected vice presi- 
dent and a director in charge of the 
agency department. He was 28 at the 
time. Planting a new company in Great- 
er New York is not the easiest thing 
in the world, but it’s a matter of record 
that Postal National averaged around 
$2,000,000 a year in paid- for writings up 
until the time of its acquisition by 
Union Mutual Life. Many of the men 
hired and trained by Mr. Denda when 
with the Postal National are still with 
him today. 


Postal Life, the parent company, 
elected Mr. Denda a vice president and 
director in 1934 and he divided his 
time between executive duties with that 
company and agency management duties 
with Postal National Life. Thus, le 
acquired a home office viewpoint 01 
underwriting and executive problems 
along with his selling knowledge - 
combination which is proving very val! 
able today. 

Since joining the Union Mutual 
Mr. Denda has attended and has be: 
graduated from the Life Insurarzice 
Sales Research Bureau’s regional school. 
He is also active in midtown New York 
affairs, a member of the Life Managers 
Association, of Greater New York, 
Midtown Managers Association and 
serving on the committee on coopera- 
tion with attorneys of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York. 
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Civic-Minded Kathryn Bradley 
Heads Sloat Agency of Montclair 


Her 16-Year Career Good Example of Success That Can be 


Achieved by Women in Insurance; Writes Weekly 


Column on Insurance for Local Paper 


\ good example of what can be ac- 
complished by a woman insurance agent 
in building up a following in a suburban 
New Jersey town is seen in the career 
of Mrs. Kathryn Bradley, presi- 
dent, Sloat Agency, Inc., of Montclair, 
N. J., who has been connected with this 
agency for past sixteen years. Not only 
is Mrs. Bradley respected by the insur- 
ance fraternity of this prosperous com- 
munity, but she is a popular and tire- 
worker in various business and 
civic organizations in town. Today she 
is the first and only woman to be 
elected to the board of directors, Mont- 
clair Chamber of Commerce. She is 
secretary and a trustee of the Business 
Association of Montclair, and has held 
practically every office in the local Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club. 
And when that organization took a 
prominent part in the recent two-day 
carnival held in connection with the 
Third War Loan campaign, Mrs. Brad- 
ley was in charge of its booth. She has 
been secretary of the Service Clubs’ 
Council which administers the affairs of 
all the local service clubs. 

The Late Hubert Sloat Her First Boss 

In 1927 Mrs. Bradley started in the 
agency as secretary to Hubert L. Sloat, 
at that time one of the most pro- 
gressive agents in northern New Jersey. 
Mr. Sloat set a fast pace for progres- 
sive sales ideas and advertising in con- 
ducting an insurance agency. Regularly 
he advertised in the Montclair Times, 
tieing his messages with local happen- 


story 


less 


ings. He also conducted direct mail 
campaigns and was active in civic 
affairs. 

Under his tutelage Mrs. Bradley 


learned a lot about the insurance busi- 
ness, acquired a sales personality, and 
ability to take care of servicing details 
of a busy office. 

Mr. Sloat became ill early in 1932 and 
from that time on could not attend to 
business. In the emergency the entire 
responsibility for running the agency 
fell on Mrs. Bradley’s shoulders. For 
the next five and a half years until Mr. 
Sloat’s death in 1937 she ran the agency. 
That year she acquired ownership, in- 
corporated the agency, and brought into 
he organization Mrs. B. M. Sommer- 
kamp as her office manager. 

The Sloat Agency has prospered un- 

Mrs. Bradley’s management. It is 
strictly an insurance office, writing all 
lines except life. One of its distinguish- 
ing features is that all business is sold 
on the survey method. She takes par- 
ticular pride in doing a hand- tailoring 
job in fitting the proper coverage to in- 
din ‘idual insurance needs, both on her 
business and personal accounts. | 

Her Recent Hospital Siege 

Recently, Mrs. Bradley took a month’s 

ne off from business to have an op- 
cration. A few days after the operation 
“ie was all set to conduct the agency 
‘rom her hospital bed, including ‘phone 
calls and details, but her doctor insisted 
upon rest and quiet if she were to make 
Her assistant, Mrs. 


+ 


MRS. KATHRYN BRADLEY 


Sommerkamp, handled routine matters 
and did a fine job. 

Mrs. Bradley has a keen appreciation 
of the value of systematic advertising 
and publicity. She has never dropped 
the weekly newspaper advertising which 
was the policy established in 1925 by 
the late Hubert Sloat when he started 
the agency. The Sloat Agency is prob- 
ably the oldest strictly insurance adver- 
tiser in the Montclair Times. 


Writes Weekly Insurance Article 


Recently, Mrs. Bradley took the ini- 
tiative in suggesting to Garvin P. Tay- 
lor, publisher of that paper, that a 
weekly column be written on insurance 
matters of current interest. The sug- 
gestion was accepted, and she is now 
writing educational articles on insurance 
coverages, rates, trends, etc., the latest 
being a description of how the coinsur- 
ance clause works. She missed a few 
weeks because of her hospital siege and 
people asked the Times what had hap- 


pened to its insurance writer. It was 
proof that her articles are read. 
Mrs. Bradley has always felt that 


policies should be personally delivered 
by the agent and that is her usual prac- 
tice. She says it gives her an oppor- 
tunity to talk to the client at his busi- 
ness office or at home about insurance 
needs not covered. She dalso uses the 
’phone a lot in paving the way for in- 
terviews; features specific lines such as 
mercantile open stock, automobile insur- 
ance and hand-tailored accident and 
health insurance, in her newspaper ad- 
vertising, and in that way gets leads to 
new accounts. Business is also referred 
to her for handling by local real estate 
agents. 

The Sloat Agency’s annual premium 
volume is sizeable for a suburban town. 
It has not been inflated in recent years 
by acquisition of war jobs. She would 
much rather have a lot of medium size 
policies in force than sevéral large con- 





tracts which might be hard to replace 
when the war is over. 
Future of Women in Insurance 

She is optimistic regarding the future 
of women in insurance. They can hold 
their own in competition; are good on 
detail; have a professional pride in mak- 
ing a success. She is proud to be a mem- 
bes of the New Jersey Association of 
Insurance Women and the National 
Association of Insurance Women, and 
lives near Mrs. Ada V. Doyle, Cald- 
well, N. J., national nresident. Also, she 
is a member of the Essex County Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, regularly 
attends its meetings and those of the 
state association. Her hope for the fu- 
ture is that she can open up life insur- 
ance and aviation insurance departments 
in her agency, thus rounding out its fa- 
cilities. 

Companies Represented 

Oldest fire company represented by 
the Sloat Agency is the North British 
& Mercantile. Others in order of their 
appointment are the St. Paul Fire & 
Marine, Newark Fire. American of 
Newark, American Eagle and American 
Alliance. For casualty lines the agency 
represents the Eagle Indemnity as gen- 
eral agents and, in this connection, Mrs. 
Bradley says that the office has always 
had a general agency contract for casu- 
alty lines which is quite a distinction in 
a suburban town. The Continental 
Casualty is represented for A. & H. and 
hospitalization lines, and the Fidelity & 
Casualty, Fidelity & Deposit, St. Paul 
Mercury-Indemnity round out the com- 
panies represented as agents. 





DRIVE GOES OVER THE TOP 





Empire State Mutual Life Agencies in 
. Y. Honor V.-P. Hampton by 4,300 
A. & H. and Life Apps. 

Greater New York agencies of the 
Empire State Mutual Life have success- 
fully completed a drive for 3,500 appli- 
cations of accident and health and life 
insurance honoring James A. Hampton, 
vice president and superintendent of 
agents of the company. The campaign 
period ran from October 10 to Novem- 
ber 30 and in that time the original goal 
of 3,500 was reached and exceeded, re- 
sulting in a total of 4,300. The Frednor 
Agency was No. | in production and the 
Ballin Agency was second, both offices 
turning in outstanding records. 

First Vice President Peter E. Tum- 
blety who, together with his other duties, 
is in charge of New York agencies, 
conducted this campaign. Pointing to 
the enthusiasm shown by all the agents, 
he said it was clearly demonstrated that 
there is a large volume, especially of 
A. & H. business, to be secured by 
agents who realize that the opportunity 
for increased business is now here. 

The Empire State Mutual is planning 
to hold its regular agency conference the 
early part of January, at which time Vice 
President Hampton will receive a bro- 
chure containing a complete agency re- 
cord of each representative’s production. 
President Morgan O. Doolittle will ad- 
dress this conference, outlining the com- 
pany’s plans for 1944. 





LARGE HOUSING PROJECT BOND 


The Los Angeles branch office of the 
United States F. & G. has executed a 
bond for Zoss Construction Co. of Los 
Angeles, covering a Federal Housing 
Project contract awarded the company 
at its bid of approximately $1,000,000. 
The project will have 512 separate units 
with accompanying communal facilities. 
It will be located in Los Angeles. 


FROM TYPIST TO DEP’T HEAD 





Clara King Well Regarded by American 
Fire & Casualty; Doing Special 
Agency Work and Underwriting 


Recently the American Fire & Cas- 
ualty of Orlando, Fla., one of the fastest 
growing companies of the South, 
some well earned publicity to Clara King, 


gave 





CLARA KING 


head of the miscellaneous casualty divi- 
Miss King’s pic- 
“Americanizer,” 


sion at its home office. 
ture appeared in the 
monthly house organ of the 
featured as an 
liability coverages. Be- 
cause of this knowledge and her field- 
minded approach to casualty underwrit- 
ing, Miss King was the first woman of 
American Fire & Casualty to be selected 
for special agency work. She is now 
covering several Southern states in ad- 
dition to being a department manager. 

Miss King started in the business 
twelve years ago as a receptionist in a 
local agency which represented the 
American in Orlando. She made an ex- 
cellent impression, showing an adapt- 
ability for insurance work. After three 
years she joined the home office organi- 
zation as a typist in its miscellaneous 
casualty division. Today, as head of that 
department she is recognized as one of 
the ablest underwriters of the company. 
One of American’s executives says about 
her: “Although Miss King may have a 
number of hobbies we can truthfully say 
that the most prominent one of which 
we are aware is comprehensive liability 
insurance. This is her topic of discus- 
sion wherever she is.” 


company, 
and she was 
comprehensive 


expert on 





RHOADES HAS NEW BABY GIRL 


Woodford C. Rhoades, account execu- 
tive in Parker-Allston Associates, Inc., 
insurance advertising specialists, is the 
father of a new baby girl, Joanne W., 
born November 24 at Mountainside Hos- 
pital, Montclair, N. J. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rhoades have two other daughters. The 
new baby and Mrs. Rhoades are doing 
nicely, 


ELECT E. H. BOLES DIRECTOR 


Edgar H. Boles, president, General 
Reinsurance Corp., has been elected a 
director of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 


Co. Mr. Boles was connected with the 
railroad in its legal department for 
twenty years and was vice president and 
general counsel in 1927, and special coun- 
sel for the road in the Black Tom cases 
for several years. 
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H. A. & I. Agency Staffs in 
Post-War Planning Letter Contest 


A series of awards to Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity Co. agents and 
members of their staffs for the best let- 
ters submitted on the subject of agency 
post- “od planning and business develop- 
has been announced by the com- 
The letters are to take the form 
of a reply to an actual letter recently 
written Hartford agents by Lieut. 
Stuart E. Graham now in North Africa 
and formerly special agent in charge of 
the company’s Wilkes-Barre, Pa., serv- 
ice office. Three $500 War bonds, fif- 
teen $100 War bonds and seventy-five 
$25 War bonds are offered for the best 
letters received before March 1, 1944. 
Details of these awards have been for- 
warded all Hartford agents. 

The agents’ replies will be submitted 
to Laurence J. Ackerman, acting dean, 
Hartford College of Insurance and dean 
of the School of Business Administra- 
tion, Connecticut University; James C. 
O’Connor, editor, F C & S Bulletins; 
and Alex H. Case, Hartford agent in 
Marion, Kans., and former chairman, 
rural agents committee, National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. Mr. Case, 
who is -himself a Hartford agent, has 
consented to waive the rights of his 

gency = participate in the awards. 

es ieut. Graham’s letter which was sent 
by him to the agents in his old terri- 
tory is an al one. He says in 
part: 


ment 
pany. 


Writes From North Africa 

“T am with the 12th General Hospital 
here in North Africa, and my job is 
detachment commander. I have _five- 
hundred men to look after, which keeps 
me pretty busy, but just in case I find 
time hanging heavy on my hands, I 
have as additional duties the job of 
special service officer, prison and guard 
officer, unit mail censor, and also am 
president of the Officers’ Club to use 
up my spare time. Of course, from this 
you are supposed to think that I am 
working night and day, which seems to 
be an old army custom (I think they 
borrowed the idea from special agents, 
as they work night and day—to hear 
them tell it), but I do manage to get 
in some fun and have managed to get 
away now and then and see a little 
something of North Africa. 

“T just returned from a trip to Casa- 
blanca where, as special service officer, 
I took our baseball team to play off for 
the championship of this part of Africa 
(sorry to say we lost the series). We 
flew there and back, so at least had a 
bird’s-eye view of part of this continent. 

“From the news reports, our boys 
and our allies are giving a good account 
of themselves everywhere, so that it 
may not be too long before we will be 
coming home to take up our jobs where 
we left off. I write to Bill Hartford 
every once in a while, and he has very 
kindly reprinted a couple of letters of 
mine which you probably have seen, so 
you knew that I was still up and around 
somewhere in North Africa. By the 
way, I have been much interested in 
everything that has appeared in The 
Hartford Agent and elsewhere on the 
subject of post-war planning and post- 
war production. Obviously this is a 
matter of no little concern to me and 
the other boys in the service. 

“While I should like to write to each 
of you individually, I am afraid that it 
would take me quite a while, so I am 
doing the next best thing, and that is 
sending it through the Wilkes-Barre 
office. As a special agent of the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Co., I would 
usually close a letter by saying, ‘Tf I 
can be of service to you in any way, 
do not hesitate to call on me’, but in 
this case the only real service I can 
hope to render to you not only as Hart- 
ford agents but as Americans, is to do 
my bit to bring this war to a victorious 
close.” 

Agents of the Hartford Accident are 
asked to reply to Lieutenant Graham 
and send their replies in care of the 


home office. The replies receiving the 
awards will actually be forwarded to 
him and also published for the benefit 
of all the company’s agents. The Hart- 
ford has suggested the following intro- 
duction to the agents’ replies, and has 
asked the agents themselves to com- 
plete the letter: 

“Dear Lieutenant Graham: 

“T understand it has been almost two 
years since you left your old territory 
in Pennsylvania where you were spe- 
cial agent for the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Co. I hope it won’t be 
long before you are back on the job 
and I am sure the agents in your old 
field feel the same way about it. When 
that day comes I look forward to a 
period of real progress in all branches 
of the casualty and surety business. I 
think we can do a better job of selling 
our various contracts to the big un- 
cultivated market for personal lines like 
comprehensive personal liability, resi- 
dence and outside theft, personal acci- 
dent, automobile, etc. I don’t want to 
see another one of these polls that 
shows that 88% of home owners have 
no liability coverage. I am sure too 
that we can land a better proportion of 
the big risks — I mean manufacturing 
plants, large distributors, big fleets, bus 
lines, etc. 

“T have some pretty definite ideas 
how we (the Hartford and my agency) 
ought to tackle this job when you fel- 
lows return. Perhaps you and some of 
the other boys from the Hartford 
family may be interested and may find 
time to read this letter if things ease 
up a bit over there.” 
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David Blumenthal, motion picture 
photographer of sports events (advt.) 
was reading headlines to his other half. 
“Fathers With Children To Be Drafted,” 
he quoted. His son, Bobby, aged 5, said: 
“Dad, what can children do in the 
Army °?” 
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Sam Crawford, Norwich Union’s War 
Damage Expert, tells the story of the 
70-year old man who proposed to an 
18-year old girl. She said: “I’m too 
young, and besides, I’m only 18.” The 
old gent said: “All right, I’ll wait.” 

eo ae 


Advertisement: Girl with can of lima 
beans wants to meet a young man with 
a can of corn. Object, succotash. 

x x) x 


Al Mezey, head of the Mezey Agency, 
says he has a new hobby, due to his in- 
terest in taxidermy—even though he 
never dermed a taxi. 


Some weeks ago, we started the Let- 
tuce Haters Association, and had nary a 
chirp out of the New York chapter. But, 
Archibald R. Cassidy, Equitable Society’s 
oe in Miami, writes in from Coral 

Gables to say that he now orders his 
scotch-and-sodas “without lettuce.” 
That’s the spirit, Arch, that’s the 
spirits ! 

* * x 

We were looking for the Hidden Book 
Shop in the lower arcade of 120 Broad- 
way yesterday and found that it is so 
well hidden, it is now closed. 

x x 


Friend in Chicago connected with the 
local government of that fair, in a man- 
ner of speaking, city—says that the war 
marriages are so sudden these days, they 
are telling a story of the soldier and 
girl who applied for a marriage license. 
Clerk asked the young lady her fiance’s 
name. She said: “Walter.” “Walter 
what?” asked the clerk. “Hey, Walter,” 
called the about-to-be-bride, ‘“what’s 
your last name?” 

MERVIN L. LANE. 


Growth of Research 


(Continued from Page 86) 
difficult for an employe to steal and by 
installing safeguards to uncover the 
defalcation quickly. 

Practical Application 

As examples of the practical applica- 
tion of the investigation and recom- 
mendations of the research department, 
the following are offered: 

A bank in one of the largest cities in 
the country discovered a series of short- 
ages, always traceable to illicit draw- 
ings on dormant accounts—that is, ac- 
counts from which no withdrawal or de- 
posit has been made by the customer 
over a period of a year. On advice of 
the surety company’s research depart- 
ment, the bank began to check these 
dormant accounts with depositors every 
three months. The result was that the 
dishonest employes who had formerly 
enjoyed the respite of an entire year 
in which to cover up any defalcations, 
discovered that such jockeying soon 
came to light under a check-up every 
three months. Where a bank suffers 
mysterious disappearance losses with 
alarming frequency, suggestion is made 
that one employe alone be given access 
to stated funds, so that he is held re- 
sponsible when mysterious disappear- 
ances occur. 

A life insurance company which oper- 
ates a big industrial department, found 
that some of the men on the debit were 
short in the funds which they had 
collected. This company had instituted 
a system of weekly reports from its 
industrial agents because of manpower 
shortages, but the surety research de- 
partment soon convinced it that a daily 
report system more than compensated 
for its cost in the amount saved when 
every salesman must report on his work 
every day. 

Daily Check-Up System 

A bakery firm sent out truckloads of 
its goods every day and its men made 
weekly reports of their sales. It soon 
developed that the number of cakes 
and pies and doughnuts sent out each 
day did not tally with the cash return. 
Again, in this case, a system of daily 
checks on the outcome of supplies and 
the income of cash soon reduced these 
losses markedly. 

One of the most valuable by-products 
of fidelity research is that where a 
series of losses has occured, their 
source established and effective means 
taken to prevent them, the complete 
record has been documented. A recent 
big loss in a department store and 
subsequent safeguards recommended by 
the surety research department, led to 
requests from brokers writing similar 
mercantile lines for the record of this 
case in order that similar safeguards 
might be established by their clients, 
and such losses circumvented. 

Admittedly, fidelity research is in its 
formative stage and as it progresses, 
many new lines will be followed. In 
the case of National Surety’s depart- 
ment, major attention now is centered 
on wartime conditions when production 
is speeded to the maximum, firms which 
formerly employed people only after 
the most minute check-up now are 
forced to engage personnel on a whole- 
sale basis and generally disturbed moral 
and economic conditions make for laxity 
of conduct and unusual temptations. 
But it is also looking to the future and 
making its plans to operate yet more 
efficiently in a post-war world. 

Post-War Adjustments 


The research department already has 
taken initial steps in its program for 
post-war adjustments. Through one of 
the former National Surety men now 
overseas, a preliminary survey has been 
made in order to obtain a cross section 
of the desires of the service men as to 
returning to their former employment 
or trying out new fields. This pre- 
liminary survey was made among troops 
stationed in North Africa, and most or 
those to whom inquiry was made are 
non-commissioned officers. It developed 
that the majority of them were bankers 
and accountants and by far the most 


of them expect to return to their for- 
mer employment and feel confident that 
their jobs will be waiting for them. A 
number of the younger ones expressed 
the intention of continuing to work 
and take night courses in banking, ac- 
counting and business administration. 

Mr. Flynn says the replies to this 
preliminary poll bring closely home the 
fact that the surety companies, along 
with all other businesses, will recognize 
that their first step toward peacetime 
readjustment will lie in providing the 
same or similar employment to young 
men such as these when they return 
home. When this is done and the re- 
turned soldiers are absorbed back into 
their own spheres of civilian life, there 
will remain the problem of nation-wide 
confusion and unrest with a probable 
backwash of crime and disorder which 
may be anticipated in connection with 
the nation’s transition from wartime 
tc peacetime economy. The research 
department has set itself to the task 
of preparation for readiness to help 
producers and their customers during 
the transition period. 

This type of fidelity research is too 
new for anyone to grasp its potential- 
ities. There lies a long road ahead of 
it. However, the very fact that this 
year has seen the trail blazed by surety 
companies and that producers and as- 
sureds welcome the movement as sig- 
nificant and constructive, gives rise to 
the conclusion that in such research 
lies the very essence and practical basis 
of better public relations through bet-: 
ter service to the public. 





AMA Ins. Division 


(Continued from Page 78) 


the program, Mr. Lund first enlisted the 
services of Clayton G. Hale, of Hale & 
Hale, Cleveland, who conducted the ses- 
sion on the new workmen’s compensa- 
tion program at the Cleveland meeting 
this week. For full-time chief of the 
insurance division of the Office of Pro- 
curement and Material of the United 
States Navy, the services of Lester F. 
Beck were secured. Mr. Beck’s resigna- 
tion from that post and his acceptance 
of the vice presidency of the Pennsyl- 
vania Casualty Co., was recently an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Lund retired from the Navy De- 
partment at the end of the year and 
Mr. Hale served for a term overlapping 
both his and Mr. Beck’s incumbency. 
Mr. Beck’s retirement came after he 
had completed organization of the di- 
vision and publication of the manual of 
instructions on insurance for the Navy. 

One of Mr. Lund’s major outside ac- 
tivities is in the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association. He is chair- 
man of its insurance committee. 


Community Pursuits 


Mr. Lund, with his wife, two daugh- 
ters and one son, resides at Floral Park, 
Long Island. He is active in commun- 
ity pursuits and particularly interested 
in keeping the village a strictly resi- 
dential section. He serves on the ap- 
peal board of the town zoning authority 
and on the school board. 

Mr. Lund has a unique hobby which 
requires a vast amount of skill and pre- 
cision—the making of violins. A violin 
must be scooped out of a single piece 
of wood and Mr. Lund says it takes at 
least a year of so-called leisure time ‘0 
complete one instrument. His daughter 
plays on a violin fashioned complete'y 
by her father and it is said to have a 
remarkably fine tone. 





TWINS JOIN NAVY 

Albert B. Moll and Henry Graydon 
Moll, twin brothers of Dixon, Illinois, 
insurance agents of the Travelers at- 
tached to its Peoria branch office, con- 
tinued their policy of being in the same 
sort of work when they went into serv- 
ice. Both joined the Naval Reserve. 
Albert now fs at the Naval Training Sta- 
tion, Great Lakes, while Henry is 17 
Ensign in training at Harvard Univer- 
sity. 
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CASUALTY 


Sun Indemnity Company of N. Y. 


AUTOMOBILE 


Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 
Northern Insurance Company of N. Y. 


FIRE 


Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 
Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 


INLAND and OCEAN MARINE 


Sun Underwriters Insurance Company 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
First American Fire Insurance Company 
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The London & Lancashire Insurance Company, Ltd. 


London & Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Law Union & Rock Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Standard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. (Fite Dest) 
Safeguard Insurance Company 

Orient Insurance Company 
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WwW 
Departmental Offices at 
Hartford, New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco 


A group of Companies under 
capable management offering a 
complete and dependable country- 
wide service to local Agents 
and Brokers. 





